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The Reader Writes:— 


Wow! Wow! ! 

Your smashing editorial on the proposal for the Government 
to make chlorates for the farmers was a wow! 

Chicago, III. 


Cook B. Foster 


Ain’t you got no sense? Don’t you know that a businessman 
isn’t folks at all and that a farmer is a white haired boy? 
Buffalo, N. Y. R. W. SPENCER 


A Plant P. 


We want to congratulate you on the new fourteenth revision 
of the CHEMICAL INpUsTRIES Buyer’s GuiIpEBooK Number. It 


A.’s Opinion 


is indeed a splendid piece of work, and we are certain it has 
become an invaluable asset in a chemical plant purchasing 
department. 

We want especially to comment favorably on the two sections ; 
namely, company directory section and the trade name section, 
which you have printed on different colored paper. It does offer 
The 
size, as well, in our estimation, fits better than the previous 
size in which the GuIpEBooK has been furnished. 


a quicker means of getting to the information required. 


We want to thank you for making this available to us. 
E. J. PARENT, 
New York City Purchasing Agent, 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


We Feel Amply Rewarded 

We have just examined with great interest the CHEMICAL 
INpUSTRIES Buyer's GuIDEBOOK NUMBER, and wish to extend 
our compliments on the very thorough and excellent job you 
have done, not only on the book as a whole, but especially on the 
Specialties Section and the Trade Name Directory. 

GrEorRGE N. BRAMANN, 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. Sales Department, 


Niacet Chemicals Corp. 


Amazed at Details 


I have just been examining the latest CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
Buyer’s GuIpEBOOK NUMBER, and am amazed at the amount 
of detailed and useful information which is contained. 

My congratulations for this worthwhile achievement. 

ANDREW J. KELLy, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Biting the Feeding Hand 

It is rank ingratitude on the part of the Farm Federation to 
smear the fertilizer industry, as their paid lobbyist O’Neil tried 
to do in his testimony at the T. V. A. hearings. 
that the T. V. A. has done in high-test phosphates 
what the fertilizer industry could not and would not do is refuted 
by the facts. Triple super has been made in this country since 
1907. When the T. V. A. began to produce this material there 
were five commercial makers with a capacity of more than 
100,000 tons. As CHEemIcaL INpDUSTRIES pointed out last April, 
“the problem has not been how to make high-test phosphate 
fertilizer cheaply, but to induce the farmers to use it.” 

To imply that the fertilizer industry has not tried to sell 
hieh-test plant food is another misrepresentation and one that 
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any farmer knows is far from the facts. There is not a county 
agent in the land who hasn’t for years had educational material 
and samples furnished him free by fertilizer companies to help 
in this campaign. The sums spent by this industry, for direct 
educational work with farmers and indirectly as subsidies for 
Experiment Station tests, must reach millions of dollars. As 
for the charge that the fertilizer makers have neglected phos- 
phorus for nitrogen as an essential element of plant food, that 
is quite the opposite accusation than the professional agrono- 
mists have been making for years. They have till recently, 
when the Government got behind phosphorus in a big way, 
always been claiming that, because nitrogen was the highest 
priced ingredient and some of the big fertilizer companies owned 
their own phosphate mines, formulas have skimped on N and 
overlooked P. 

The facts are plain and easily available. The only conclusion 
is that this one New Deal farmers’ organization is playing the 
farmer for a poor boob and using fertilizer as if it were soft 
soap. 


Baltimore, Md. T. BartLetr SNow 


We Promise To Do So 


We have just received the CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
Buyer’s Guipenook NuMBER and noted the nice job you have 


done on it this time. 


new 


Keep up the good work. 


Wituts H. Doe, 

Boston, Mass. Doe & Ingalls, Inc. 
Fills Long Existing Need 

We have just received the Fourteenth Annual Revision of 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES BuyErR’s GUIDEBOOK NUMBER and want 
to congratulate you on doing a very swell job. I was especially 
interested in the Index and Dictionary which fills a long exist- 
ing need. 

W. S. GuTHMANN, 

Chicago, Il. The Edwal Laboratories, Inc. 


Praise for Sir Hubert 


We note the publication of the 14th Annual Edition of 
CuHemIcaL InpustRIEs Buyer’s Guipesook Numser, and will 
be pleased to receive a copy of this publication for review in 
the Textile Colorist, all of whose readers are naturally inter- 
ested in the subject matter of your CHemIcAL Buyer’s GUIDE- 
BOOK NUMBER. 

Howarp S. NEIMAN, 


New York City Textile Colorist, Inc. 





We have just been looking through your Fourteenth Edition 
of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES BuyER’s GUIDEBOOK NuMBER. We 
find it excellently arranged and undoubtedly very useful. 


N. R. Leypen, 


Long Island City, N. Y. A. ‘C.. Horn ‘Co. 





We just received the 1938 CHemicaAL INDUSTRIES 
Buyer’s Guipesook NuMBER and wish to congratulate you on 
its usefulness and completeness. 
frequently. 


have 


It is consulted by us very 


J. P. Barry, 
Hammond Redwood Co. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Congratulations—All Round 


OUISIANA has become “chemical conscious,” appreciat- 

ing her chemical resources and capitalizing her oppor- 

tunity to win leadership in the chemicalization of the 
Deep South. Of the $60,000,000 invested in new industrial con- 
struction under the State’s “fair-play-to-industry” program, a 
big slice has been for chemical or processing operations. Con- 
trariwise, the chemical industry has come to know Louisiana and 
to watch with intelligent and sympathetic interest her chemical 
developments. 


Against this background of mutual interest, Louisiana’s 
raise in the severance tax on sulfur stood forth as a lonely huckle- 
berry in a bowl of milk, and we pointed out several months ago 
that unless this discriminatory burden on a basic chemical raw 
material was lightened, industry at large, and chemical industry 
in particular, would lift an eyebrow whenever Louisiana 
preached her new doctrine of cooperation with business. The 
unwisdom of this tax was tangibly demonstrated when sulfur 
production in the state dropped 23 per cent. while Texas’ output 
rose 37 per cent., and the Freeport company was forced to aban- 
don its $300,000 expansion program. 

Louisiana has met this challenge handsomely. Not only has 
the severance tax been reduced, but the action took form in an 
amendment which should take sulfur taxes out of politics by 
placing it within the framework of the state constitution. We can 
be proud of the industry’s cooperation in waiving the constitu- 
tional exemption from ad valorem taxes on sulfur below ground, 
and we congratulate them on their intelligent enlistment of 
public support in seeking a solution to this problem, and upon 
their good faith in proceeding with their building program at the 
request of the State Industrial Board on the bare promise of fair 
treatment. 


So conspicuous—and alas so rare—an example of what gov- 
ernment and industry can accomplish in cooperative effort built 
upon mutual confidence, ought to be a most wholesome example 
to other states. Given but a bit of friendly encouragement private 
enterprise is eager to go ahead; creating more work; paying 
steadier, higher wages; building better living standards. States 
seeking to improve their economic position can learn from Loui- 
siana a practical and encouraging meanis to this end. 
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Du Pont’s announcement 


A Really New 


: ; that “nylon” is a generic 
> e sae ” ? 

Synthetic name coined for a new 

material 1s to be taken quite literally. Nylon 1s 


described as “‘the synthetic fibre-forming poly- 
meric amides having a protein-like structure.” 
The which, although chemically akin to silk. is a 
synthetic material hitherto undreamed of in 
Horatio’s philosophy—or anyone else’s_ for 
that matter. [For the secret lies less in the 
chemistry of the polyamides, which has been 
explored, than in the cold drawing of the fibre 
which, in some way yet not understood, changes 
the internal structure with remarkable new 
resulting characteristics. It is extremely inter- 
esting to note that the du Pont company is 
using this coined word to designate generically 
this new material, and that they are apparently 
planning to maintain trade-mark protection 
only upon special forms of this material for 
special uses. The first of these is “Exton’’— 
spelled with a capital and registered as a trade- 
mark—a heavy fibre already on the market as 
the bristles in a line of Dr. West’s well known 
toothbrushes. 

Initial announcements stressed the use of 
nylon as a direct competitor of natural silk for 
hosiery. Here its superior elasticity, compared 
with rayon, and its wearing qualities, are em- 
phasized; but the new synthetic has other 
properties suggestive of new uses. It can be 
produced not only in fibres as coarse as a bristle, 
but also finer than the finest silk, and in sheets 
as well. It takes silk, wool, cotton, and acetate 
dyes, though not all equally well. It has many 
interchangeable 1 uses with cellulose plastics, 
including those as textile impregnating and 
finishing agents. 


Fortunes — np await ee oi 

- vidual and corporation able to- 
to Find day to foresee the most import- 
ant new chemical developments of the next 
decade, and with vision and courage work to 
pioneer in that field. To the chemical industry 
this is a truism, for we know that all which has 
been done since the World War is but a pledge 
of future triumphs. We have no fear of techno- 
logical progress and are only pessimistic when 
we have to clamber over stumbling blocks which 
prejudice and ignorance pile up on our road to 
greater accomplishments. 

That road mounts before us, and we know 
that the triumphs of yesteryear are but stepping 
stones. So, while there will be progressive 
advances in old lines, the greatest and most 
profitable triumphs will be new or compara- 
tively new. Assuredly greater developments 
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are coming in synthetic fibres, in plastics, in 
coatings, in rubber substitutes. These fields are 
all still richly fertile; and less tilled areas have 
already been mapped out in phosphorus com- 
pounds, in synthetic waxes, in organic insecti- 
cides, in the chemical uses of lignin, sugar, and 
starch. And most of us would agree that the 
most obvious area of chemical progress lies in 
the hydrocarbons from petroleum. 

lor good and well known economic reasons, 
the chemical exploitation of this rich raw 
material has lagged. [ven today most of its 
possibilities are still chiefly potential. As a 
sample, while all the aromatic hydrocarbons 
boiling below 153° have been isolated, only a 
fraction of the parafiins—four out of five possi- 
ble hexanes, four of nine heptanes, two of 
eighteen octanes, but six of thirty-five nonanes 
and only one of the seventy-five decanes—have 
been obtained. It is indeed timely to survey 
this petroleum field. We have therefore a real 
satisfaction in giving our readers Dr. Egloft’s 
views of crude oil as a source of chemical com- 
pounds and next month as a consumer of chem- 
ical products. 


\We have all become pretty cal- 
lous to propaganda, and it would 
be an interesting quantitative 
sociological study to determine how large a 
erain of salt the average American has learned 
to apply to inspired books, broadcasts, circulars, 
speeches, news and what-not. Obviously, the 
efficacy of these media, from the propagandist’s 
point-of-view, has been seriously impaired. 
Accordingly, improved techniques must be 
devised. 

One of the best is not new since Moses 
brought back from Sinai the commandment 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.” Lying testimony by a sworn wit- 
ness at a governmental investigation or hear- 
ing is, at the moment, the most popular—and 
so we suspect the most effective—propaganda 
It is one of the black curses of fact-finding 
bodies not sincerely endeavoring to discover the 
truth and of law-administering bureaucracies 
lacking judicial spirit. 


False 
Witness 





Quotation Marks 


The politicians for their own purposes have now for so long 
a time been preaching the doctrine of shorter and shorter hours 
of work and in other ways have so coddled the average wage 
earner that it would require considerable optimism to expect 
the psychological stimulation of a war to impel men back to 
work, as would be necessary if the business system of the coun- 
try were called upon to function on a war basis. 
Financial Chronicle. 


From the 
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Dr. Egloff, Director of Research for Universal Oil 
Products Co., is one of the outstanding technicians 
in the petroleum field. Following undergraduate 
work at Cornell he received his Master’s Degree at 
Columbia in 1913, and completed his studies for his 
Doctorate Degree at the same institution two years 
later. After a short period with the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, he joined the research staff of Universal Oil 
Products and has been associated with this company 
ever since. He has obtained nearly 300 patents in 
the petroleum field, and is widely known for his 
articles and several books dealing with the technical 
side of what used to be known as “Rock Oil.” The 
present article is in two parts, the second to appear 
in a later issue. 


URING 1937 the United States refined 1,183- 
000,000 barrels of crude oil, mainly to gaso- 
line, kerosene, gas oil, distillate fuels, residual 
fuels, lubricants, wax, coke, asphalt, and still gas. Each 
of these products represents not only a source of 
but also an outlet for the 
chemical manufacturer, so much so that many chemi- 


chemical raw materials, 
cals are manufactured specifically for the oil industry. 

The problem of proper chemicals and suitable mate- 
rials for use begins as soon as the oil is taken from 
the ground and continues until the finished product is 
utilized by the consumer. Practically all methods are 
used in preparing the oils for consumption and. utiliz- 
ing the by-products of the industry. 

The hydrocarbons Nature produces are not suitable 
for our uses and it has been necessary to convert them 
into products more useful in modern economy. The 
oil industry itself and chemical industries furnish the 
means of utilizing these raw materials in greater quan- 
tities each year and also of providing the many addi- 
tion agents, solvents, and other special materials which 
are a daily requirement of the industry itself. Almost 
all industries are affected by crude oil and its products. 
The oil industry is the foundation for many parts of 
the chemical, metallurgical, and automotive fields. 

During 1937 the U.S. produced 268,136,000 barrels 
of high octane motor fuels, 350,000,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas, fuel oil and coke. The investment in all the 
about $400,000,000. The 
cracking process, although primarily used for the pro- 


cracking units operating is 
duction of gasoline, also yields olefinic hydrocarbons 
in vast quantities from which many synthetic products 
are being produced, such as polymer and _ isooctane 
gasoline, lubricants, rubbers and resins, alcohols, gly- 
cols, ethers, ketones, and acids. 

In the past the hydrocarbons derived from coal car- 
bonization have been the source material for many 
since the advent of 


the cracking process this supremacy has been challenged 


chemical derivatives. However, 
since all hydrocarbons derivable from coal can be pro- 
duced from oil. In addition, compounds are commer- 
cially available from crude oil, natural gasoline, and 
natural gas which 
Paraffins, olefins, 
cycloparaffins, and 


are not readily derived from coal. 
acetylenes, aromatics, cycloolefins, 
terpenes are producible from petro- 
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The Petroleum Factor in 


Chemieal Industry 
Part I 


By Gustav Egloff. Ph. D. 


leum, which are starting hydrocarbons for many syn 
thetic compounds. 

To satisfy the demand for modern motor fuels and 
lubricants synthetic methods had to be developed to 
improve their qualities. Commercial cracking of oil 
into motor fuel has been going on for the past 25 years 
As a by- 


product of the cracking of heavy oils, cracked 


to increase volume and improve quality. 
gases 
are produced containing ethylene, propene, and butenes 
which for a number of years were burned under boilers. 
However, in the past few years they have been utilized 
in part for the production of polymer and isooctane 
motor fuel, and a host of chemical derivatives. 

The volume of polymer gasoline potentially available 
in the world is over 360,000,000 barrels yearly from 
the hydrocarbon gases produced by cracking oil, dis- 
solved gases from crude oil, natural gas, and natural 
gasoline of the world. Of this volume of polymer 


gasoline, 42,000,000 barrels can be converted into 
isooctane motor fuel by hydrogenation. 

The polymer and isooctane motor fuel units pro- 
ducing at the rate of 23,700,000 barrels per year cost 
over $45,000,000. In addition to the high antiknock 
value of the polymer and isooctane motor fuels there 
will be a yearly conservation of crude oil of over 
100,000,000 barrels. 

The polymerization process has been utilized in other 
parts of the petroleum industry than for the exclusive 
production of motor fuel. Lubricating oils are manu- 
factured by polymerizing ethylene, propene, butenes, 
pentenes or light fractions of gasoline from the crack- 
ing of paraffin wax or waxy oils by the action of 
aluminum chloride. When ethylene alone is used with 
aluminum chloride in a single step polymerization reac- 
tion, an oil with a poor viscosity-temperature coefficient 
is the product. However, upon first using thermal 
polymerization and following with aluminum chloride 
treatment an improved lubricant resulted. Since the 
viscosity of the lubricant is a function of the length 
of the straight chain in the molecule, the best polymeri- 
zation treatment in lubricating oil production was 
found to be one which increased the length rather than 
the branching of the chain. 

The same recommendations in the lubricating oil 
production field are coming to the fore as those for the 
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motor fuel industry, namely to limit the number of 
chemical compounds present and to select only those 
compounds which are suitable for the requirements of 


the engine. Although this has been advocated, ex- 
tended application of such a rule has not been found 
feasible due to the expensive processing required to 
produce pure substances in great quantity. 

The other alternative possible in this instance has 
been adopted which is the addition of the polymerized 
oils of high quality to the inferior material. This 
practice has had more economical results since the 
polymerized oils increase the wearing qualities of the 
oils to which they are added by as much as 40 per cent. 

Halogenated hydrocarbons have been used with some 
success for addition agents. Other addition compounds 
have also been used, but they are treated elsewhere in 
this paper since they are not essentially derived from 
petroleum. 


Resins and Rubbers 


The higher polymer compounds of petroleum com- 
mercially produced include chlorinated and sulfonated 
rubbers as well as the pure isoprene product, and oxi- 
dized resin polymers of hydrocarbons derived from 
highly cracked gasoline fractions. These latter prod- 
ucts are used as drying oil constituents in the paint 
and lacquer industry. 

Rubber and resins are built up of long chain mole- 
cules obtained by varying methods of synthesis. The 
formation of petroleum resins is carried out by means 
of polymerization of the unsaturated hydrocarbons in 
the presence of metallic halide catalysts. Oxidation 
may or may not be carried out during the polymeriza- 
tion depending upon the type of resin desired and 
whether or not it is to be incorporated into varnishes 
and drying oils, or whether it is to be molded. 

Olefins and diolefins are used as well as the residue 
gums from gasoline refining. Cracking coil tar is also 
used to produce resins suitable for wood stains. The 
properties of these polymers vary in relation to the 
conditions of temperature, pressure and type of catalyst. 
Drying oil constituents vary in color from light yellow 
to dark brown or black and their properties induce 
quick drying combined with highly resistant films. 
Before compounding with lacquer constituents many 
of these resins are suitable for molding. In general, 
the resins of this type have high specific gravities, low 
penetration at ordinary temperatures, and complete 
solubility in petroleum or coal tar naphthas. 

Synthetic rubber manufacture involves the polymeri- 
zation of the same type of hydrocarbons as those used 
in the manufacture of resins; however, the orientation 
of the molecule during polymerization is of the straight 
chain type which seemingly is partly responsible for 
the physical properties of the synthetic rubber mole- 
cule. Butadiene and its homologues were the first 
products used in the synthesis of rubber. The source 
of these hydrocarbons may well be from by-products 
of the cracking industry and butadiene has been pre- 
pared from these products by various means. As early 
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as 1866 Berthelot produced butadiene by the thermal 
reaction of ethylene with acetylene. Acetylene alone 
may be made to yield butadiene by polymerization of 
zinc chloride; ethylene has also been converted to 
butadiene by catalytic oxidation with iron oxide. 

Methyl butadiene or isoprene has long been recog- 
nized as the parent hydrocarbon of the natural rubbers, 
and the first production of synthetic rubber utilized 
isoprene as the starting product. Dhtolefin polymeriza- 
tion by metallic sodium was one of the first feasible 
manufacturing processes discovered for the production 
of synthetic rubber. This process was patented in 
1910 by Matthews and Strange of London, and it is 
still used to some extent for the production of syn- 
thetic rubber particularly in Russia. The methods of 
compounding with inert materials and use of inhibitors 
have been used to increase the quality of the material, 
and are much the same as those adopted for the proc- 
essing of natural rubbers, with slight adaptations they 
are applied to the synthetic material. 

Variations of the chemical compound used for the 
production of synthetic rubber began about 1926 when 
Nieuwland succeeded in producing monovinyl acety- 
lene from acetylene in the presence of cuprous chloride- 
ammonium chloride catalyst. Monovinyl acetylene when 
reacted with hydrogen chloride produces chloroprene, 
the starting material of the first commercially success- 
ful synthetic rubber. 

The polymerized neoprene is plastic, and in its raw 
state resembles smoked sheet rubber. The methods of 
processing are much the same as with natural rubber 
except that sulfur is not necessary as a vulcanizing 
agent. Neoprene to become a practical rubber mix, 
but non-plastic, must contain zinc oxide which is the 
essential vulcanizing agent, magnesia an antiscorching 
agent, and wood rosin or certain related equivalents. 
Neoprene mills easily and therefore considerable time 
is saved in its compounding to improve a special fea- 
ture rather than an entire specification. 


“Thiokol” 


Another type of synthetic rubber is “Thiokol,” 
manufactured from ethylene dichloride and sodium 
polysulfide. This material was first made during an 
attempt to find an effective antifreeze agent. When 
the two materials react together in water in the pres- 
ence of magnesium hydroxide, a latex-like dispersion 
coagulates upon acidifying the mixture. The substance 
is in many ways like natural rubber and has been 
molded into various types of articles. It is unusually 
resistant to organic solvents which makes it very useful 
when manufactured into such articles as oil hose and 
for insulation of electrical equipment. 

In general synthetic rubber from petroleum has been 
found to have properties superior to natural rubber for 
special uses. The characteristics are: 1, it does not 
swell and deteriorate when used for gasoline and oils, 
and 2, it resists the corrosive action of electric currents. 

The following summary includes several resins and 


plastics made commercially from petroleum products: 
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1. Cracking Coil Tar Resins—by condensation of 
highly condensed petroleum hydrocarbons, such as 
those present in the tar bottoms from the cracking 
operation, with formaldehyde or sulfuric acid. 

2. “Santo” Resin—by reaction of olefins and diole- 
fins in the presence of aluminum chloride. — 

3. “Vistanex’”—by polymerization of unsaturated 
gaseous hydrocarbons with metallic halides to give 
substantially linear polymers ranging in consistency 
from that of a viscous oil to rubbery materials having 
molecular weights as high as 300,000. 

4. Cellulose Acetate—by reaction of cellulose with 
acetic anhydride, which may be derived from ketene 
obtained by thermal decomposition of acetone produced 
by dehydrogenation of isopropyl alcohol. 

5. Ethyl cellulose—by reaction of cellulose with 
ethyl chloride or diethyl sulfate produced from ethylene. 

6. Vinyl Resins—by polymerization of vinyl chlor- 
ide and vinyl acetate derived from acetylene or ethylene. 

7. Phenol-Formaldehyde Resins by condensation of 
formaldehyde with phenols. 

8. Alkyd Resins-—by reaction of dibasic acids with 
polyhydric alcohols. 

9. Polysulfones—by reaction of unsaturates with 
sulfur dioxide under conditions favoring the forma- 
tion of high molecular weight products. 

10. “Thiokol’’—by condensation of sodium poly- 
sulfide with ethylene dichloride or other chlorine con- 
taining derivatives. 

11. ‘“‘Neoprene’—by polymerization of chloroprene 
derived from acetylene. 


12. ‘“Buna’’—by polymerization of butadiene. 
Alcohols, Glycols, Ethers, and Ketones 


Many alcohols, glycols, and ketones are commercially 
produced from petroleum, some of which were chemi- 
cal curiosities a few years ago. Ethyl alcohol produced 
historically by fermentation is finding sharp competition 
with that produced from ethylene from cracked gases. 
About 10,000,000 gallons of ethyl alcohol are so pro- 
duced in the U.S. yearly at a price competitive with 
other methods of production. All of the 110,000,000 
gallons of ethyl alcohol required yearly in the U.S. 
could readily be produced from cracked gas at a price 
level lower than that of the fermentation process. 
Alcohols such as propyl, butyl, pentyl, hexyl up to 
cetyl are commercially derived from cracked gases or 
gasoline by means of sulfuric acid or hydrolysis of 
chlor derivatives. It is important to point out that 
methanol is being produced commercially in the U.S. 
by the controlled oxidation of natural gas, which is 
highly competitive with methanol from wood distilla- 
tion and from carbon monoxide and hydrogen. 

Methyl and ethyl alcohol are used as motor fuel in 
countries which have little or no hydrocarbon resources. 
The octane ratings of the alcohols are high; methyl 
alcohol has an octane rating of 98, whereas ethyl has 
99, normal butyl 88, tertiary butyl over 100 and normal 
amyl alcohol gives 78, the tertiary amyl over 100. All 
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these alcohols are commercially produced from petro- 
leum sources. 

The gallonage of alcohols potentially available from 
the olefins present in the gases produced yearly through- 
out the world from the cracking process shows that on 
the basis of ethylene 6 per cent., propene 13.3 per cent., 
and butene 6 per cent., the ethyl, propyl, and butyl 
alcohols producible from these olefins in 440,000,- 
000,000 cubic feet of cracked gas produced was: 

Ethyl alcohol 2. <...2.50.0<. 


Propyhaieone! .. 2c c e500 
Butyl alcohol 


468,558,000 Gals. 
1,358,189,000 * 
902,775,000 “ 


Total alcohol 2,729,522,000 Gals. 


Glycols such as ethylene, propene, diethylene, and 
tri-ethylene are being produced synthetically from the 
corresponding olefins. Ethylene glycol is used in 
greatest quantities and its primary use is for radiator 
antifreeze liquid or cooling fluid for motors. Another 
for dyes in the textile industry. 
Diethylene glycol in the form of its nitrate has impor- 


use is as solvent 
tance in explosives due to its freezing point and solvent 
powers in blasting gelatines. 

Ethers and alcohol ethers of many types are synthe- 
sized from gaseous and liquid hydrocarbons derived 
from crude oil. Ethers ranging in properties from 
sleep inducers to solvents for gun cotton and high 
antiknock motor fuel are in commercial production. 


Ethers from Cracked Gases 


The ethers produced from cracked gases have high 
antiknock properties for motor fuel use except ethyl 
ether which is a highly detonating compound. Isopropyl 
ether having an octane rating of 101 is potentially 
available in the refineries of the world at the rate of 
over 420,000,000 gallons a year. When this quantity 
of isopropyl ether is blended with 40 per cent. of 75 
octane gasoline and 3 cc. of 
1,000,000,000 gallons of 100 


made available for airplane use. 


tetraethyl lead, over 
octane motor fuel are 

There are a number of mixed ethers such as methyl 
or ethyl tert-butyl, methyl or ethyl tert-amyl, normal 
or isopropyl tert-butyl ethers which also have octane 
ratings of over 100. The greatest potential market 
for the ethers is in their use as blending agents in 
motor fuel to increase non-detonating properties and 
efficiency in motors. The total volume of the high 
antiknock ethers potentially available from the hydro- 
carbon gases derived from the cracking process when 
blended with motor fuel and 
2,500,000,000 gallons a year. 

Ketones produced from cracked products are widely 
used the 


leaded would be over 


as solvents in manufacture of rayon and 
smokeless powder. 

Oxidized naphthenic and aliphatic hydrocarbons are 
claimed to be insecticides and fungicides. In Germany 
the oxidation of paraffin waxes to fatty acids for soap- 
making and fats for food is done industrially. 

The halogenation of hydrocarbons from natural gas 


or petroleum has developed a number of useful prod- 
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ucts such as ethylene dichloride, ethylene trichloride, 
propylene dichloride, amyl chlorides, and chlorhydrins 
which are source materials for many other derivatives. 


The chlorination of hydrocarbons has been renewed. 

Chlorination of natural gas produces substitution 
products of methane, including methylene chloride, 
chloroform and carbon tetrachloride, finding use as 
solvents. Methyl chloride can be produced also, and 
finds use as a methylating agent and refrigerant. The 
analogous methyl bromide has been proposed as a fire 
extinguisher and otherwise. 

Treatment of l-pentene and 1-hexene with bromine 
and then with alkalies gives the corresponding acety- 
lenes, useful as intermediates in the manufacture of 
aldehydes; ketones, acids, hydrocarbons and_ other 
derivatives. 

Ethylene from cracked gases is a base material in 
the production of “Thiokol.” Ethylene is chlorinated 
to ethylene dichloride, and treated with a sodium- 
sulfide complex. These high-polymer condensation 
and 
synthetic rubbers for use as hose, ceiling or floating 


products are competitive with natural rubber 
roofs, moulded articles, cable insulations, ete. 

In the chlorination of normal and isopentane by the 
Sharples Solvents Corporation in the vapor phase “the 
present plant is capable of feeding 22 tons of chlorine 
per day continuously into a 60-mile-per-hour stream of 
hot pentane vapor. 100,000 gallons of pentanes pass 
through the reaction zone every day, but at any given 
moment only 3 gallons of pentanes are present in that 
zone. Not more than 8 ounces of free chlorine are in 
contact with the pentanes at any given moment.” 

A number of amyl alcohols have been obtained from 
chlor-derivatives of normal and isopentanes. 

“The esters of a large number of acids can be made 
from Pentasol, a mixture of the synthetic amyl alcohols. 
By far the most important of these is Pent-acetate, the 
acetic acid ester of Pentasol. It is used in large quan- 
tities in the lacquer industry. Tartaric acid with 
amyl alcohol forms diamyl tartrate which along with 
amyl stearate and diamyl phthalate is of commercial 
interest as a plasticizer. 

“Numerous other amyl derivatives are made from 
mixed amyl chlorides. One of these is amyl mercaptan. 
Its use as a warning odorant in natural gas is increas- 
ing rapidly. Seven-tenths of a pound of amyl mer- 
captan added to 1,000,000 cubic feet of gas will impart 
a sufficient odor to warn that unburned gas is escap- 
ing. Breaks in pipe-lines as much as 7 feet under- 
ground have been located by its use. 

“Amyl chlorides under proper conditions react with 
ammonia to form monoamyl-, diamyl- and triamyl- 
amines. The boiling points of the three are sufficiently 
far apart to permit satisfactory separation by distilla- 
tion. This is not the case with the lower aliphatic 
amines, such as methylamine, where the boiling point 
of the mono-derivative is higher than that of the di-, 
and the tri- is about the same as that of the mono-. 
The amines offer a convenient starting material for a 
host of interesting syntheses. 
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“The amines are strong bases, a molar solution of 
monoamylamine having a pH of 11.67 compared with 
11.62 for one molar ammonium hydroxide solution. 
Monoamylamine is completely miscible with water, and 
is a powerful organic solvent of about the same order 
of magnitude as_ pyridine. 
slightly soluble 


Diamylamine is only 
in water, while triamylamine is prac- 
tically insoluble. 

“The amines enter into all the typical reactions of 
amines. They can be condensed with aldehydes, ketones 
and oxides. The hydrogen of monoamylamine and 
diamylamine is replaceable with metallic sodium. Mono- 
amylamine with metallic sodium reacts on warming, 
one hydrogen atom being replaced by sodium, giving 
sodium amyl amide. The react with 


phosgene, urea, cyanic acid, thiocyanic acid and isocy- 


amines also 


anates to give ureas and thioureas. Being strong 
organic bases, the amylamines react readily with fatty 
acids forming organic soaps. These soaps have excel- 
lent emulsifying properties. 

“Diamylnitrosamine, prepared by reacting nitrous 
acid with diamylamine, is a high-boiling liquid which 
has the ability to markedly inhibit the corrosion of H,S. 

“Other interesting derivatives of the amyl chlorides 

are those formed by their reaction with benzene, naph- 
thalene, aniline, phenylene-diamines, diphenylamine, 
benzylamines, phenol, cresols and other related com- 
pounds. It is thus possible to prepare a whole series 
of mixed aliphatic-aromatic derivatives which in turn 
can serve as raw materials for other syntheses. 
“In hydrolyzing the mixed amyl chlorides, some ot 
them decompose to form amylenes. Perhaps all of 
the five possible amylenes are formed during the 
hydrolysis, but apparently a rearrangement takes place, 
and the two main products obtained are pentene-2 and 
trimethylethylene. It has been found that pentene-2 is 
the stable configuration for the 5-carbon straight-chain 
olefin, and the pentene-1 can be rearranged by heat to 
pentene-2. Likewise, isopropyl ethylene and unsym- 
metrical methyl ethyl ethylene apparently rearrange 
to the stable configuration of the 
trimethylethylene.”’ 


branched chain, 


Nitro Derivatives 


The nitro derivatives of some lower compounds in 
the paraffin series have been of commercial interest 
since the use of the Diesel engine has become more 
widespread. The low molecular weight nitro aliphatic 
compounds and aliphatic nitrites have been used as 
ignition the 
engines ; the percentage employed in the fuel is usually 
less than five per cent. 


promoters in compression-combustion 
These may be used in alcohol 
fuels as well as hydrocarbon fuels to improve the 
burning quality. 

Nitromethane, nitroethane, 1 and 2 nitropropane are 
available and 


with alcohol used as 


solvents for cellulose acetate. 


when mixed are 
Nitrocellulose, vinylite, 
and glyptal resins, as well as other classes of resins, 
waxes, fats, and dyestuffs are readily soluble in the 


nitroparaffins. 
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These nitroparaffins are yery reactive chemically, and 
so may be used as the starting point for the manu- 
facture of the corresponding amines. When reacted 
with aldehydes, nitro alcohols, nitroglycols, and nitro- 
triols may be formed depending upon whether one, 
two, or three mols, respectively, of the aldehyde are 
used. Nitroalcohols are solid, but when melted they 
dissolve cellulose acetate and form a_ thermoplastic 
material. 

Upon reduction the nitro hydroxy compounds become 
the corresponding aminohydroxy compounds which 
have good emulsifying and detergent properties. 

Hydroxylamine sulfate is also available from nitro- 
paraffins at a reasonable cost, and the hydroxylamine 
derivatives may readily be used in commercial quanti- 
ties without adding greatly to the initial cost of the 
articles manufactured. 


Sulfo-Derivatives: Detergents and Insecticides 


Sulfonic derivatives of petroleum products have 


found extensive use in textile manufacture particularly 
in dyeing in an acid bath. The sulfonic acid wetting 
agents are stable under the conditions encountered and 
they make efficient levelers for the colors. The sul- 
fonic derivative is prepared from acid sludge by first 
neutralizing the sludge and then steam distilling to 
remove the neutralized product. The product is again 
treated with sulfuric acid to remove volatile impurities. 

Mineral oil sulfonates have been suggested as media 
for carrying lubricants ior use on yarns. A mixture 
of mineral oil, mineral oil sulfonates, potassium soap, 
triethanolamine oleate, and a 


solvent such 


diethylene glycol, has been suggested for use. 


soap as 
‘his has 
the added advantage of not being removed before the 
dyeing operation. 

The 


ticides 


sulfonated compounds have been used as insec- 
for which they are well suited due to their wet- 
ting properties. The used consists of 
hydrocarbon oils, toxic sulfones and sulfonates from 
acid sludge. 


combination 


Pyrethrum and derris mixtures have also 
been used in conjunction with the sulfonates. 

Other to which the sulfonates 
have been applied are fungicides, leather softeners, 
extreme 


miscellaneous uses 


pressure lubricants, polishing compounds, 
water soluble dyes, fat denaturants, medicinal products, 
catalysts for the preparation of esters, recovery of aro- 
matic amines, siccatives (drying agents in_ paints, 
brushless shaving creams), and as a coagulating agent 


for carbon in recovery of sulfuric acid from acid sludge. 
Plant Growth Increasers and Anaesthetics 


Developments in the use of olefins from the cracking 
process has been in the accelerated ripening of fruit, 
to increase the rate of plant growth, and as anaesthetics. 

Early methods of using ethylene for ripening fruits 
were crude since the coloring was done by merely 
diffusing the ethylene through the room or box car. 
The blanching action of the ethylene does not con- 
tinue after the fruit leaves the coloring chamber and 
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it is thought that the ripening is due to the absorption 
of ethylene by the oils and waxes of the skin. 

Ethylene and propene have been used in the stimu- 
lation of potato growth and transformation of starch 
into sugar. The effect upon growth has been to bring 
tomatoes, grapefruit, oranges, etc., to full maturity in 
a shorter growth season. 

Recently, it has been shown that butenes have a simi- 
lar effect in shortening the production season of such 
trees as the walnut, peach, apple, pear, apricot, plum, 
prune, and cherry. In periods when the season is too 
short to allow the full maturing, due to winter weather 
being so prolonged that flower formation and fruit 
setting are delayed, butene may be used to hasten the 
growth period. 


The procedure adapted to plant treat 


ment consists of enclosing the trees in tents or gas 
tight covers about two weeks before the normal or 


desired leafing, i.e. start of the growth cycle. Butene 
is passed into the tent in about one part of 100,000 
parts of air, at temperatures between 69 100° F. 
for a period of one to two hours. 


and 


Another method for ripening fruits is to use pen- 
tenes, hexenes, and heptenes from cracked gasoline. 
Addition products of the unsaturated hydrocarbons 
derived from cracking such as ethylene diodide, ethy- 
lene butyrohydrin, ethylene acetohydrin and ethylene 
formohydrin are also used as agents for furthering the 
ripening of fruit. 

The skin of the green fruit absorbs the olefin or 
olefin derivative, destroying the chlorophyll. The ad- 
vantage in using liquids as ripening agents is that they 
are absorbed and continue their ripening action after 
removing the fruit from the liquid; after storage under 
normal conditions the ripening is complete. 

The of potatoes 
brought about by both dipping and soaking the tubers 


germination dormant has been 


in ethylene chlorhydrin solution. The procedure neces- 
sary has depended on the variety of tuber and on the 
stage of dormancy. 

Ethylene oxide has been used to fumigate tobacco, 
cereals and other food products. Insects and _ insect 
larvae are readily killed by this gas, and there is no 
harmful effect when breathed by human beings. 


Anaestheties from Petroleum 


Kffective anaesthetics without the post-operative 
dangers of pneumonia and nausea have long been the 
need of the medical profession. [thylene, propene, 
butene, pentene, and cyclopropane have been shown to 
have anaesthetic effects. The properties of these mate- 
rials are reported superior to those of ether and nitrous 
oxide due to the elimination of dangers from nausea 
and pneumonia. 

The use of certain of the unsaturated hydrocarbon 
gases in the field of anaesthesis in surgery has been 
found practical and the purified gases, usually ethy- 
lene, are recommended where the patient cannot be 
subjected to the after effects commonly noted when 
ethyl ether is used. Deep 


surgical anaesthesia is 


readily induced by ethylene and insensibility to pain 
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Generally a feeling of weil-being and 
There is no evidence 


comes quickly. 
comfort marks the anaesthesia. 
of harmful after-effects, and its use is recommended 
for children, diabetics, in old age, in advanced arterio- 
sclerosis, in high cerebral pressure, in operations on the 
brain, and in major operations. 

Propene fails to 
Butene and pentene were markedly toxic in concentra- 


cause any nervous symptoms. 
tions above those mentioned for anaesthesia due to 
respiratory failure since their chief toxic action is on 
the respiratory center. Additional toxic action may 
have been on the heart. 

Cyclopropane has been known since 1882, but until 
1930 it remained a laboratory curiosity. In December, 
1930, cyclopropane was first applied in human anaes- 
thesia, and since then has been rather widely adopted. 


Sulfuric Acid from Hydrogen Sulfide 


The oil industry is the second largest user of sulfuric 
acid in the U.S. During 1936 1,100,000 short tons, 
expressed as 50° Be., were used. The oil industry can 
now produce its own acid. The sulfuric acid industry 
based upon elementary sulfur, iron pyrites and roast- 
ing of sulfide ores must compete with sulfuric acid 
from hydrogen sulfide produced in the oil industry 
itself, 

Natural and refinery gases contain hydrogen sulfide 
from a fraction to over 10 per cent. Several refineries 
have installed sulfuric acid making plants using cracked 
gases containing hydrogen sulfide which is extracted 
and then oxidized to 66° Be. sulfuric acid at the rate 
of over 75,000 tons a year. In terms of the 50° Be. 
acid previously used, this production amounts to about 
100,000 tons per year which has replaced other supplies. 

As an example, the operation of the sodium phenol- 
ate process for hydrogen sulfide recovery from cracked 
gases at the El Segundo refinery of the Standard Oil 
Company of California processes daily 14,000,000 
cubic feet of cracked gas containing 4 to 6 per cent. 
hydrogen sulfide by volume and removes 94 to 97 per 
cent. of the hydrogen sulfide with a purity between 95 
and 99 per cent. In manufacturing the acid, the hydro- 
gen sulfide is burned so that the combustion products 
contain sulfur dioxide and oxygen in the proportions 
required for catalytic conversion to sulfur trioxide. The 
‘sulfur trioxide is absorbed in strong acid in the usual 
manner. 

In this conversion 7,640 standard cubic feet of hydro- 
gen sulfide are chemically equivalent to 1 ton (2000 Ib.) 
of sulfuric acid. In actual practice the amount is 
slightly less due to losses and incomplete conversion 
of sulfur dioxide to sulfur trioxide. The largest unit 
converting hydrogen sulfide to sulfuric acid produces 
100 tons of 66° Be. acid per day. 

This competition is particularly serious because the 
use of sulfuric acid in the oil industry is definitely 
decreasing due to the introduction of newer methods 
of refining, such as, solvent extraction, anti-oxidants, 
color inhibitors, and dyes. The quantity of acid so 
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used in 1936 was 10 per cent. or 140,000 tons less than 
that used in 1932. During the same period the crude 
oil refined increased from 785,159,000 barrels to 1,098,- 
516,000 barrels, or 40 per cent. 

The large volumes of hydrogen sulfide available will 
place the oil industry in a position to market its acid 
outside. The cost of sulfuric acid from hydrogen sul- 
fide is materially less than from other sources. The 
oil industry could produce more sulfuric acid from the 
hydrogen sulfide potentially available in natural gas, 
crude oil and refinery gases than the whole requirement 
of the U.S. 


Industry’s Bookshelf 


Approved Laboratory Technic (Second Edition) by John A. 
Kolmer and Fred Boerner, D. Appleton-Century Co., 
New York, 841 pp. and 380 fig., $8.00. This excellent 
book, which has long been a “bible” for technicians in 
clinical laboratories, has now been thoroughly revised and 
five new chapters added. It should be invaluable to all 
workers in this field. 


The Chemistry of the Amino Acids and Proteins edited by 
Carl L. A. Schmidt, Charles C. Thomas, Baltimore, 1004 
pp., $7.50. By all odds the best and most complete work 
available on amino acids and proteins, its eighteen chap- 
ters having been written by sixteen authorities from this 
and other countries. 


A Textbook of Biochemistry by Roger J. Williams, D. Van 
Nostrand Co., New York, 507 pp., $3.75. A textbook 
dealing primarily with animal biochemistry to supplement 
the author’s earlier “Introduction to Biochemistry,” which 
dealt more particularly with plant chemistry. 


Labor & Social Organization by David Aloysius McCabe 
and Richard Allen Lester, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 
374 pp., $1.20. Short but very comprehensive text book 
on all aspects of labor, well handled descriptively. 


The Income Structure of the United States by Maurice 
Leven, Brookings Inst., Washington, D. C., 177 pp., $1.50. 
Brief but penetrating study of switches in income groups 
1929-36, and the factors which have influenced these 
changes. 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis by Louis J. Curtman, Mac- 
millan Co., N. Y. C., 514 pp. $3.75. New edition brought 
to date with Bronsted theory applied and new material 
on structure of compounds. 


A History of Agricultural Experimentation and Research 
in the United States by Alfred Charles True, U. S. Gov't. 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 321 pp. Compact, 
careful chronicle of the field from earliest Colonial days 
till the present. 


Labor Czars by Harold Seidman, Liveright Pub. Corp.., 
N. Y., 317 pp., $2.50. While revealing mercilessly the 
racketeering labor leader, this book fairly probes the 
causes and cure for this blight upon American industrial 
relations. . 


Differentials in Industrial Wages and Hours in the United 
States by M. Ada Beney, Nat’l. Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., N. Y. C., 203 pp., $3.50. Ought to have been 
the basis of the Wages and Hours Law—but wasn’t. 
Well worth careful reading. 
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The Aethanolamins in Industry 


By Henry C. Pineas. Ph. D. 


HE aethanolamins combine in different degrees 
the properties of glycerine and ammonia in a 
single chemical compound. ‘They are salt and 
soap forming bases, and the applications of both the 
free bases and their derivatives are exceedingly 
widespread. 

The monoaethanolamin, the most strongly basic of 
the aethanolamins, is suited as an alkaline condensing 
agent, and as a catalyst for certain organic reactions. 
The di-aethanolamin, which together with the mono 
product is always contained in commercial triaethanola- 
min, has nearly the same properties as the latter. This 
one is not only the most hygroscopic material in exist- 
ence, but also one of the most useful for making oil-in- 
water emulsions. It does not interact with fats, but 
only with fatty acids, and in this manner it 1s in marked 
distinction from the alkalis. Being viscous 
and non-volatile, the emulsions made from triaethanola- 


min are under some circumstances remarkably stable, 


caustic 


although the liquid emulsions sometimes suffer from 
a defect in that they are liable to froth, which is not 
always desirable. Moreover, the product has surface 
tension depressant qualities of the highest order, and 
the incorporation of small proportions of it into liquids 
promotes their penetration into porous materials, the 
triaethanolamin thus having a great moistening effect. 
The pH of the product being 10 to 11, it is non-caustic 
in its action to the body, chiefly to the skin. Therefore, 
one of the most widespread uses of triaethanolamin is 
for cosmetics, therapeutics, and pharmaceutical products. 

First of all, triaethanolamin serves as a cosmetic 
make-up base in combination with lanolin, for instance. 
Such a base can be prepared as follows: First, lanolin 
containing free fatty acid, such as stearic acid, is heated 
to a temperature sufficient to reduce the viscosity of the 
lanolin to a free flowing liquid, after which the 
triaethanolamin is added to form an emulsion in which 
the emulsifying agent is a soap formed from aethanola- 
min and stearic acid. Finally, the texture ingredients 
and the pigments are admixed, and the whole is 
dispersed by passing through a colloid mill. 

A recipe for a hand cream is: 6 parts of quince seed 
mucilage, 6 parts of an absorption base, 11 parts of 
triaethanolamin-stearate, 5 parts of glycerine, 2 parts 
of deodorized cocoa butter, and 70 parts of water. 

According to French Patent 784,404 and the addi- 
tional patent 46,213, salts of triaethanolamin are com- 
bined with thio-groups containing acids, such as thio- 
glycolic, thiolactic acid, and the obtained products can 
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also be combined with glycerine, or glycocholic acid, 
or organic biological materials which are acid, such as 
cysteine, or thio-amino-propionic acid. 
ucts 


The final prod- 
which are not toxic are used in different skin 
preparations, where the SH- groups exert a special 
influence. To produce a special cream against chapped 
skin, according to French Patent 798,506, double salts 
of triaethanolamin-stearate and potassium stearate are 
used. First, potassium hydroxide and triaethanolamin 
are boiled together, and subsequently, at exactly 90° C., 
stearic acid is added. Combinations of triaethanolamin 
and abietinic acid are used as a stiffening material for 
eyebrow sticks, but as a solution for waving and curl- 
ing hair the tri-product is not suitable, and here, accord- 
ing to British Patent 472,745, derivatives of the mono 
aethanolamin are suitable. As an example, 60 grs. of 
the base product, 80 grs. of monoaethanolamin sulfite, 
and 10 grs. of cyclohexanone are mixed and diluted 
with water to 1 litre. 

The pharmaceutical industry makes use of  triae- 
thanolamin for various purposes, one of the more inter- 
esting being, according to Hungarian Patent 113,813, 
for dissolving of water insoluble substances, for in- 
stance, of the di-aethyl barbituric acid which readily 
dissolves in a mixture of water and triaethanolamin. 
Besides, this product serves for various syntheses. 
With aniline it gives phenyl-aethylol-piperacin. The 
triaethanolamin ricinoleate is effective in bacterial de- 
toxification, and the camphorate, borate, and theo- 
phyllin derivatives are also of therapeutical usefulness. 
It may be mentioned that several medicinal products 
have been made from the monoaethanolamin as well; 
for instance, the well-known local anaesthetic Novocaine. 

The property of triaethanolamin of yielding soaps is 
widely used today in the soap industries. These soaps 
are true organic soaps; they are soluble not only in 
water and alcohols, but also in petroleum spirits, min- 
eral oils, and in chlorinated hydrocarbons without the 
necessity of the presence of large excess of free fatty 
acid. This oleate 


especially useful in dry-cleaning soaps, since strong 


property makes triaethanolamin 
soap solutions can be prepared which, however, have 
relatively low viscosities and afford a wide range of 
dilution without separation of the soap. Mixtures of 
equivalent proportions of potassium oleate and _ triae- 
thanolamin oleate retain almost the same solubility rela- 
tionships as the triaethanolamin oleate itself, a principle 
used in the following two preparations : 
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Dry-cleaning soap: 52 parts oleic acid and 10.5 parts 
octyl alcohol are dissolved in 16.7 parts of white spirits. 
Separately, 4.9 parts of potassium hydroxide, 9.3 parts 
of water, and 6.6 parts of triaethanolamin are mixed 


together. Both mixtures are heated to 60° C., the latter 
being stirred and poured into the former one. 

Rug and upholstery cleaning soap; One mixture is 
made of 28 parts of oleic acid, 5 parts butyl cellosolve, 
and 13 parts of ethylenedichloride. Another of 16 
parts triaethanolamin, and 125 parts water. This one 
is well stirred, and sufficient iso-propyl alcohol is added 
to form a clear solution, after which both mixtures are 
poured together. 

It must be mentioned that triaethanol stearate soaps 
tend to oxidization ; that is, they gradually darken after 
a certain time. The discoloration is, however, not very 
marked, but when a white soap is made, it will finally 
become yellowish. Therefore, anti-oxidizing agents 
have to be added to such soaps or creams. 

German Patents No. 582,106 and 590,165 specify use 
of esters of higher fatty acids, or of unsaturated and 
hydroxy fatty acids, which in presence of materials of 
an alkaline nature, are combined with polyhydric alco- 
hols or derivatives thereof. As examples may be cited 
a mixture of 40 per cent. vaseline, 12 per cent. methyl- 
ethyl-glycol-mono-palmitic acid ester, 1 per cent. triae- 
thanolamin oleate, and 47 per cent. water, the mixture 
being heated to 50° C. and stirred until cool. Or: 10 
per cent. glyceryl mono-oleate, 10 per cent. glycerine, 
12 per cent. paraffin oil, 1 per cent. triaethanolamin- 
oleate, and 67 per cent. water are treated in the same 
way. ‘The resulting products are very viscous and can 
be thinned with water. According to French Patent 
788,858, oil emulsions are prepared from an oil, which 
is made soluble, from an insoluble oil, an oil soluble 
sulfonate, hydrocarbons, and triaethanolamin, or from 
a triaethanolamin soap of a carboxylic acid. For 
instance, 80-95 per cent. mineral or fatty oil, 5-10 per 
cent. sulfonate, 0.5-0.2 per cent. triaethanolamin, 0.5- 
3.0 per cent. carboxylic acid, and 0.01-5 per cent. of a 
homogenizer are used. According to the British Patent 
443,632, emulsions are made from condensation prod- 
ucts from aliphatic compounds containing at least one 
amino or carboxy amino group, such as hydroxy alkyl 
amins, viz.: triaethanolamin, with at least 1 hydrogen 
atom attached to nitrogen, and at least two molecular 
proportions of dihydric alcohols free from ether link- 
ages. As an example, one molecular proportion of 
copra fatty acid is mixed with three molecular propor- 
tions of triaethanolamin, the mixture being cooled under 
0° C. and propylene oxide is added. To this base a 
mixture of ethylenoxide, dodecylamin, epichlorhydrine, 
and sodium ethylate is added, and the whole condensed 
under pressure and at 150°C. All the above products 
are soaps which can be used in the textile industries, 
but which serve also for various other purposes. 

Recently, the aethanolamins have found use in many 
It has been 
found that the pressure styength of mortars is increased, 


other branches of the chemical industries. 
in other words, that the amounts of hydraulic cements 
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used for mortars can be reduced, if di- or triaethanol- 
amin is added to the filling material. 
630,497 ). 
used for organic reductions, for instance, for reduc- 
tion of anthrachinone to anthracene, or azobenzol to 
aniline, or acetone to iso-propyl alcohol. 


(German Patent 
It is also known that triaethanolamin can be 


The mono- 
aethanolamin is used as an alkaline catalyst in the syn- 
thetic resin polymerization processes, further for the 
removal of carbonic acid from flue gases, water gas, 
or gases for the exacting requirements of the ammonia 
or methanol synthesis, as well as for the absorption 
of sulfuretted hydrogen. 

A new development is the use of triaethanolamin in 
British Patent 435,300 
and French Patent 785,674 cover an electrolytic con- 
denser. 


the electro-chemical industry. 


It is known that the usefulness and quality 
of a condenser depend on the nature and properties 
of the electrolyte. The patented electrolyte comprises 
use of triaethanolamin and olein, 1 part of the former 
and 5 parts of the latter being employed with an addi- 
tion of water or glycerine. The triaethanolamin im- 
parts to the electrolyte a thicker consistency. Such an 
electrolyte withstands a potential of more than 800 
volts without the foils forming the electrodes being 
attacked. 

Another use is for electrolytic baths for nickel, 
cobalt, and copper depositions. A good adhesive cop- 
per deposit is obtained with mixtures of the sulfate, 
boric acid, and triaethanolamin, whereas nickel-cobalt 
alloys depositions withstanding corrosion can be made 
in a better quality than without triaethanolamin. 
specialty, now made in Great 


Asa 

sritain, the coating of 
It is a known fact that 
the silver coating on mirrors is not very durable and 


mirrors may be mentioned. 


chiefly not immune against atmospheric influences. 
Thus, for a long time, silver layers have been coated 
with various kinds of lacquers, but the lacquers used 
were not ideal means for preventing the deterioration 
of the silver layer. Therefore, the coating of the 
latter by another metal has been contemplated. Cop- 
per which would be suitable is not easily placed on 
silver, when used in an ordinary copper bath. Now it has 
been found that from a special bath containing copper 
sulfate, another inorganic salt, and a fairly large pro- 
portion of triaethanolamin, excellent copper depositions 
can be obtained which have a very good adherence to 
the silver, are uniform, and can be made sufficiently 
thin. Thus, the durability of the mirrors can be 
greatly increased. 

Further, the use of triaethanolamin as a wetting 
agent for insecticidal depositions may be mentioned. 
For this purpose, for instance, emulsions of lead arsen- 
ate are made. Quite recently the foodstuff industry 
has also taken advantage of the latter product. French 
Patent 792,634 specifies a process by which dried peas 
and other vegetable preserves can be made quickly soft 
and to boil more easily by treating same with triaethanol- 
amin. In this way, it is claimed, 60-85 per cent. time 
is spared for cooking. 
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Laundry Chemicals 






1I9IT38—1933 


By George H. Johnson 


EFORE discussing the chemical products used 

in laundering and the changes of the past 

twenty years, it is necessary to consider briefly 
the commercial laundry industry, itself. The laundry 
industry is made up of numerous units, some large, 
many small, which when grouped together form a 
big service industry. The following chart’ for the years 
1914, 1929, and 1935 (the most recent census year ) 
depicts the size and growth of this industry. 


Table 1 
General Statistics for the United States 
1914 1929 1935 
Number of laundries 6,097 6,776 6,470 
Proprietors and firm 
PHOIMWELS) oc dvd veers 6,397 5,220 4,244 
Salaried personnel .... 12,062 21,964 19,920 


Salaries paid $12,292,815 $ 49,833,332 $ 34,586,246 


Wage earners 


(average for year) 130,641 233,187 208,354 
Waees Sx Sees ied $59,471,244 $228,860,727 $154,791.100 
Cost of supplies, etc., 

OMAR eS itesn Hes 26,919,200 80,264,799 62,796,039 

SUPPHES? osheie eee (1) 56,975,690 42,790,117 

| 0 Clee ee eee (3) 17,633,724 14,687,793 

Purchased electrical 

CHERRY Ge ncantes: (1) 5,655,385 5,318,129 
Cost of contract work . 374,448 (1) 2,355,745 


Receipts for work done 142,503,253 541,158,197 361,602,316 


(1) No data. 


the 


spite of the industrial 


Conservative estimates place 1937 business at 
approximately $445,000,000 in 
recession. It is obvious that the laundry industry, 
highly competitive as it is, is reasonably stable, and 
that in the future it may expect to receive its share of 
the consumer's dollar, particularly as the national in- 
come rises. This becomes increasingly true as techni- 
cal progress occurs within the industry itself. 
Comparison of trends in commercial laundry sales 


and national income of the United States follows.” 


Table 2 
Laundry Sales Year National Income 
$361 ,602,316 1935 $54,944,000,000 
295,641,307 1933 44 389 000,000 
465,969,305 1931 60,117,000,000 
541,158,197 1929 79,101,000,000 


tabulation shows the increase or de- 
sales in percentage for the years 


The following 
crease of laundry 
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indicated in comparison with a like increase or decrease 
in national income. 


Laundry Sales Year National Income 
1933 with 1935 
1931 with 1933 
1929 with 1931 
1929 with 1933 


© increase 23.7% increase 
26.1% decrease 


23.1% decrease 


© decrease 
1 ( decrease 
45.3% decrease 43.8% decrease 
Sources of information: 
1. Power Laundry Sales—U. S. 
2. National Income 


Bureau of Census. 
National Industrial Conference Board 


American Institute of Laundering Service Bulletin 
No. 51 shows that 605 laundries reported an average 
sales increase of 14.1% for 1936 over 1935. This gives 
an estimated total volume of laundry business of $412,- 
226,000 for 1936. The estimated annual 
business for 1937 is $445,000,000. 

In Table 1 it will be noted that nearly $43,000,000 


were paid out during 1935 by laundries for supplies. 


volume of 


It is estimated that this money was spent in the follow- 
ing ways: 


Washroom supplies $14,000,000 


7,000,000 


Dry cleaning supplies 


Nets and marking supplies .............. 3,000,000 
Ironing and finishing supplies .......... 5,000,000 
Pack amine SUNPNES cic. ccs es ccede cus 7,000,000 


Miscellaneous 6,000,000 


* This figure is based upon the average cost data reported by 


laundries that are in the dry cleaning business. It does not 
represent the total for the entire dry cleaning industry. 
Under ‘Miscellaneous’ are included salt used for 


regenerating exhausted zeolite water softeners, zeolite, 
lubricating oils and greases, as well as janitors’ and 
repair supplies. 

“Soil” as encountered in a laundry normally may be 
divided into three practical groups: 


water, including acid and alkaline 


salts, mineral salts, sugar, blood, and albuminous types of 


1. Substances soluble in 


soil. 

2. Saponifiable substances, such as fatty acids, which are con- 
verted into soaps by alkaline detergents. 

3. Substances that do not react with washroom reagents and 


are not dissolved by them as mineral oils, lubricating oils 
and greases, carbonaceous matter (including soot), greases 


such as animal and vegetable fats, and siliceous material. 
Although animal and vegetable fats are saponifiable, this 
reaction hardly occurs during a 10-minute sudsing operation 
with the low supply concentration used. 












Although light paint, road oil, mercurochrome, and 
other types of soil are sometimes removed by a washing 
process, they normally are classified as “stains.” 

Water insoluble dirt that does not react with deter- 
gents is the most difficult to remove, since it requires 
some physical treatment, rather than simple solution. 
Such soil may be removed by emulsification or sus- 
pension. 

Neutral soaps* used by commercial laundries today 
for the most part are the same as those used twenty 
years Sulfated detergents have been 
developed, but their use, now at least, is largely con- 
fined to silks, rayons, and woolens. 


ago. alcohol 
Even here low titer 
neutral soaps compete actively with these newer deter- 
gents. Laundry soaps for cotton and linen are largely 
made from inedible beef tallow. They are offered as 
chipped or powdered products having a titer that nor- 
mally ranges from 40° to 42° C. Such soaps are sold 
as (1) neutral and (2) “built” with ready mixed alkalies. 
The 88% chip and 92% powdered tallow soaps com- 
monly used fall well within U. S. Government specifica- 
tions, which for powdered product are as follows: 


1. Matter volatile at 105 
? 


C. shall not exceed 7%. 

The sum of free alkali, total matter insoluble in alcohol, 

and sodium chloride shall not exceed 3% on a 10% moisture 

basis or 3.3% on the basis of anhydrous soap. 

3. Free alkali, calculated as 
exceed 0.5%. 


sodium hydroxide, shall not 


4. Matter insoluble in water shall not exceed 0.4%. 


Chip soap specifications are the same, except that the 
matter volatile at 105° C. shall not exceed 15%. Neu- 
tral soaps are used in conjunction with alkalies for 
cotton and linen classifications, both white and colored. 

Built soaps are those wherein definite quantities of 
alkali, frequently sodium carbonate and trisodium phos- 
phate, are mixed by the manufacturer with the soap. 
Here again, few changes have occurred during the past 
two decades. With a “built” soap, it is impossible for 
an employee to vary the proportions of soap to alkali. 
In crowded washrooms, the use of liquid soap systems 
is not always practical due to lack of space. 

‘Break” powders are related to built soaps, but con- 
tain much higher proportions of alkali. They are 
added, when used, to the first bath of the formula to 
aid dirt removal by keeping the pH in the vicinity of 
10 and assisting in the emulsification of greasy dirt. 
Frequently, unless the alkalinity of the “break” (or 
first suds) is maintained, acid types of dirt, calcium or 
magnesium salts, and other soap-destroying soils lower 
the pH of the suds appreciably. Incidentally, the 
highest consumption of detergents takes place in the 
early baths of a formula, the amount varying definitely 
with the soil content of the load. The greater the 
amount of soil present, the greater are the quantities 


* The term “neutral” as applied to soaps indicates the absence 
of added alkaline salts, such as soda ash or trisodium phosphate. 
It is understood that a neutral soap chemically is alkaline and 
not neutral. 
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of detergents that must be used to raise a satisfactory 
heavy suds, which practically and scientifically indicates 
when sufficient soap has been used. In break powders, 
the alkalies most commonly used include sodium car- 
bonate and trisodium phosphate, and in certain cases 
silicates or sodium hydroxide and carbonate mixtures. 
The proportions of soap to builder vary, from 5 to 
25% of the total weight being soap and the balance 
moisture and alkali. The average soap content required 
to develop a heavy suds is approximately one-tenth of 
one per cent. by weight of the water. 

Cold water soaps in the laundry industry are made 
largely from olive oil foots, red oil, and similar low titer 


fats. Low titer soaps possess greater solubility at wash- 
ing temperatures, about 65° F. to 90° F., than do the 
tallow types. Cold water soaps may be “neutral” in- 
tended for colored silks and rayons, or “built,” for 
cotton and linen colored classifications, which require 
washing temperatures below 90° to 100° F. The cold 
water soaps are used almost entirely for fugitive colors, 
silks, and woolens, and sometimes for the first suds or 
“break” of white loads. 

Sulfated alcohols (fatty acid derivatives or “soap- 
less’ soaps) to date have rather limited use in com- 
mercial laundering. This, undoubtedly, is due to the 
fact that any good laundry in a hard water area is 
equipped with a zeolite water softening unit and has 
been so equipped for many years. As a result, the pre- 
cipitation of insoluble calcium and magnesium soaps 
by hardening constituents is not a serious problem to 
the industry. Furthermore, these detergents are not 
influenced by the soil content nor are they precipitated 
by the addition of “sours.” Sulfated alcohols have 
been used in competition with low titer soaps for wash- 
ing silks, rayons, and woolens. At existing prices and 
with naturally soft or softened water, low titer soaps 
have largely held their place. What the future holds 
for sulfated detergents in commercial 
remains to be seen. 


laundering 


3entonite clays have been proposed for commercial 
laundering, but, like the sulfated alcohols, to date have 
had but limited use. Overall laundries use bentonites 
for the cleaning of greasy work, their adsorption prop- 
erties being valuable for suspending greases and oils. 

With the exception of various silicates, laundry 
alkalies in use today are largely the same as twenty 
years ago. The ones in common use include the fol- 
lowing, either alone or as mixtures sold under pro- 
prietary names. 


Approximate 
pH of 0.1% 
solution by weight 
Sodium sesquicarbonate <.....05 06806. 10.0 
SOUT CABDOHALE Gc ouk ard dec kcicwsinds 10.7 
Trisodtum phosphate 2.2... ...00sc0s08 11.0 
Soin Metasmieate cco. seesesanasscs TS 
Soditiny Sesquisilicate’ 2.6 cess sis sees 11.6 
OGMUIMIOLLROSINCATC cia: .siesesieres o rtunenue’s 11.7+ 
SOdiM MAY GEGMIME: cack see dnceeen 11.9 
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Although there may still be a wide difference of 
opinion as to which alkalies give the best results, there 
can be no question but that a decided trend toward the 
use of more strongly alkaline detergents has developed 
in recent years. While the pH of suds baths varies 
markedly with the plant and locality, depending much 
upon the type of alkali used, the dirt content of the 
load, and the amount of sodium bicarbonate in zeolite- 
softened water, the pH obtained normally ranges be- 
tween 10.0 and 11.0 for the 3 to 6 short suds that may 
be used. To date, no optimum pH has been accepted 
by the industry. 


Reasons for Using Alkalies in Soap 


The following, apparently, are the main reasons why 
alkalies are used with soap: 


1. They neutralize acid types of dirt present which, other- 
wise, would consume soap. 

2. They aid in precipitating hardening constituents carried 
into the washer by soiled clothes, as in the case of towels 
and wash cloths. 

3. Alkalies reduce the interfacial tension between soap solu- 
tions and oils. 

4. They repress the hydrolysis of soap, thus preventing 
formation of acid soaps that possess little detergent value. 
A number of investigators are of the opinion that this 
property is the most important reason for using alkalies 
with soap. 

5. Alkalies assist soap in emulsifying oils and fats and in 
suspending solid dirt particles. 

6. If fatty acids are present as soil, alkalies may saponify 
them. 


N 


Alkalies assist in hydrolyzing starch remaining from pre- 
vious laundering. 


Modified or neutral sodas are mixtures of varying 
proportions of sodium bicarbonate and _ carbonate. 
Tentative specifications? of the A.S.T.M. define as 


a modified soda any sodium carbonate-bicarbonate mix- 
ture within the following limits: 


Minimum Maximum 
Total alkalinity as Na,O ........ 39% 43% 
Sodium bicarbonate .......6606.6 35 50 


SGditini: CACbOHate casice nie ceccus 35 50 
Matter insoluble in water ........ aa 0.1 


In addition to physical mixtures of carbonate and 
bicarbonate, sodium sesquicarbonate, a chemical com- 
bination of both forms, has been developed as a white 
crystalline product having the formula Na,CO, . Na- 
HCO, .2 H,O. Due to the effect of the bicarbonate 
ion upon the hydrolysis of soda ash, a pH of 10 or 
less is constantly maintained. Since borax seldom finds 
its way into commercial laundering, modified sodas 
normally are the mildest alkalies used in the industry. 

Sodium carbonate (58% Na,QO) is the next strongest 
alkali in use. As mentioned before, soda ash is present 
in a number of built soaps. It is used also as a deter- 
gent when mixed with silicate, trisodium phosphate, 
and sodium hydroxide. In alkaline products intended 
for use chiefly in the “break” or first suds, the follow- 
ing caustic-carbonate mixtures may be encountered: 
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Sodium Sodium 
Carbonate Hydroxide 
Bap asc eee sees 92% 8% 
Age ET ER Ee ee 85 15 
SCL foe e ieee t eens 64 36 
Wake scde censckuleakeesa 5S 45 
ee eer ea a et aaa a aa ard 33 67 
vara talciea ta war ereie avin had AG 30 70 


Sodium carbonate as used meets specifications as ten- 
tatively suggested by the A.S.T.M.4 


Total alkalinity as Na,CO, ...... (minimum) 99.16% 
Sedium hydroxide (NaOH) ....(maximum) 0.1 
Sodium bicarbonate (NaHCO,) .(maximum) 0.5 


Matter insoluble in water ...... (maximum) 0.25 


Sal soda and monohydrate are seldom used due, ap 
parently, to their high moisture content. 

It is interesting that from a chemical viewpoint a 
laundry using soda ash in a soap tank can yet have the 
equivalent of a modified soda in the suds.> For example, 
if sufficient temporary hardness is present in a raw 
water supply, the calcium and magnesium bicarbonate 
in solution are converted by sodium zeolite into an 
equivalent of sodium bicarbonate. If the quantity of 
bicarbonate in a suds is great enough, the pH of the 
bath will be lowered by the effect of this sodium bi- 
carbonate formed during water softening. 

Trisodium phosphate is another alkaline detergent 
commonly used as a soap builder, either alone or, as 
is more frequently the case, mixed with sodium car- 
bonate. Unlike soda ash, trisodium phosphate has a 
very high moisture content due to its twelve mo'ecules 
of water of crystallization. Federal Specifications 
O-T-671 for trisodium phosphate (called phosphate 
cleaner) follow: 


1. Total alkalinity to methyl orange indicator calculated as 
Na,O shall not be less than 15.5% or more than 20%. 

2. Phosphoric anhydride (P,O,) 
17.7%. iad 

3. Free alkali calculated as sodium hydroxide (NaOH) shall 
not exceed 0.5%. 

4. Matter insoluble in water shall not exceed 0.1%. 


shall not be less than 


Sodium metasilicate was the first of the more alkaline 
silicates developed for commercial laundry use. Before 
its development, however, a number of carbonate-sili- 
cate mixtures were offered, due apparently to the ten- 
dency for earlier silicates to cake on standing when used 
alone. Published data indicate the following general 
composition for metasilicate, Na,SiO, . 5H,O: 


WRESTLING 5 at See he Bie ihe di dacaaieden, 42.3% 
SrCAnETBIN) CAUCE o's scar dae didn eeecans 29.4% 
MINNIGHED cone wile Catia nuda eee saa woke mins 28.3% 


The ratio of sodium oxide to silica is one to one in 
comparison with less alkaline silicates having a molec- 
ular ratio of only one sodium oxide to as much as 
3.98 silica. Anhydrous sodium metasilicate is also avail- 
able as a detergent. 

Sodium sesquisilicate was next developed and due to 
its higher sodium oxide content is slightly more alkaline 
than metasilicate. In the sesquisilicate, the molecular 
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ratio of oxide to silica is 1% to 1. 
a typical analysis: 


The following is 


BURNER Sore de eae 39.27% 
DOCREMEPEES RONG 5a o)c54 cis dd oe Males ae Bless 36.89% 
RASCH 55% eS a ese ee 23.83% 


Manufacturers estimate that when these ratios are 
calculated to a molecular basis, the formula of sesqui- 
silicate becomes 3Na,O . 2510, . 11H,O or Na,- 
HSiO, . 5H,O. 

Sodium orthosilicate is the most recent sodium silicate 
It also is the most 
alkaline detergent offered with the exception of products 


for laundry detergent purposes. 


containing sodium hydroxide in appreciable quantities 
or flaked caustic soda, itself. In the case of ortho- 
the 
sodium oxide content of his product, this time to a 


silicate, manufacturer has again increased the 
2 to 1 ratio; as shown by the following analysis fur- 
nished by the manufacturer: 


oSsOn tention. .6<aiavese sss Less than 5% 
62.5% 


30.5% 


SOGMIANOKAGE loi 000.45 ieiave ais 
POR: cckceee as eee e 

Sodium hydroxide (76% Na,O) is the most alkaline 
of all detergents used in the industry. Due to the belief 
that caustic soda is regarded by the public as destruc- 
tive to cellulose fibers, this alkali is none too popular in 
the laundry industry. From a technical, not a sales, 
effect of alkalies 
vegetable fibers is very doubtful. It should be borne in 


viewpoint, the destructive upon 
mind that the average soap concentration used approxi- 
mates only one-tenth of one per cent., and that the 
added alkalinity present with soap normally is about 
half of 


an average. 


this—perhaps 0.03 to 0.06 of a per cent. on 
Such low concentration of alkalinity does 
not attack cellulose fibers under washing conditions. 
Furthermore, waters high in temporary or carbonate 
hardness form an equivalent of sodium bicarbonate 
bicar- 
bonate and sodium hydroxide in solution immediately 


after correct zeolite softening. Since sodium 
interact to form sodium carbonate or caustic-carbonate 
or carbonate-bicarbonate mixtures, depending upon the 
proportions of bicarbonate and caustic that are inter- 
mixed, in many cases the suds upon analysis will fail 
to show the presence of sodium hydroxide, even though 
it originally was present in the soap tank. This matter 
is discussed in order to illustrate how sales policies fre- 
quently influence the choice of washroom supplies. The 
public largely believes that caustic soda attacks fibers, 
and hence its sale is rather limited compared to other 
types of detergents. 

Sodium metaphosphate, although not normally re- 
garded as a laundry detergent, nevertheless possesses 
interesting laundering possibilities. It is one of the 
Al- 
though other common laundry alkalies, such as soda 
ash and trisodium phosphate, are regarded as having 
water softening properties, due to their ability under 
proper conditions to precipitate hardening constituents 


most recent developments of research scientists. 


and thereby soften hard water, none can compare in 
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efficiency with metaphosphate. Sodium metaphosphate 
is marketed in buffered form at pH 8.5 and is designed 
to be used in the presence of hard water with soap and 
builder and not as a competitive product to them. Its 
principal function in laundering is the solution and 
removal of existing lime-soap deposits, as well as the 
prevention of further deposition of insoluble soaps and 
dirt. 


Laundry Whitening Agents 


A third important group of chemical products used 
in laundering are oxidizing agents. In this field, con- 
siderable technological advancement has been made dur- 
ing the past two decades. Included in this group are 
both sodium hypochlorite and hydrogen peroxide. The 
use of laundry oxidizing or bleaching agents is for 
the most part largely misunderstood. Few, outside 
commercial laundering and allied fields, understand the 
technical reasons for using oxidizing agents for white 


cotton and linen classifications. Research has very 


definitely shown that the following facts are true :® 7 


1. Detergents (soap and alkali) remove soil to a marked 
degree, but do not remove all oxidizable soil. The average 
whiteness retention of nine different cotton fabrics, laun- 
dered twenty times in a white formula without the addition 
of an oxidizing agent, dropped from an original of 100% 
to 88.4%. 

2. With the addition of two quarts of a 1% sodium hypo- 
chlorite solution per 100-pound load for ten minutes at 
160° F., the average whiteness retention was 94.6%. In- 
creased quantities of hypochlorite solution did not improve 
the whiteness. 


Ww 


With the two-quart addition, the cotton fabrics tested were 
92.6% as strong after twenty washings as they had been 
originally. Without the use of hypochlorites for the same 
number of washings, these fabrics were 94.3% as strong. 

Thus, depreciation in strength is slight with the correct 

use of hypochlorite solution. 

4. The predominating influence on the bleaching activity of a 
bleach bath is the amount of available chlorine added to 
a washer. 

5. Bleaching activity increases with an increase in tempera- 
ture of the bleach bath as from 120° to 140° F., or from 
140° to 160° F. 

6. Bleaching activity increases with a decrease in pH value 

of the bleach bath, 


Be 


Within the range of temperature and pH commonly em- 
ployed in washing, variations in temperature have a 
greater influence on bleaching activity than do variations 
in pH. 


Bleaching powder has been used in the commercial 
laundry industry for years, but has lost ground in com- 
petition with higher test hypochlorites and liquid 
“bleaches.” The best grades of commercial bleaching 
fresh, contain 35 to 36% available 
The calcium salts present are precipitated 
by the addition of either sodium carbonate or modified 
soda. Sodium hypochlorite is formed usually as a 1% 
solution, the precipitated calcium salts settling to the 
bottom of the container. 
from sludge, is used. 


powder, when 
chlorine. 


Only the clear solution, free 
The normally recommended addition of hypochlorite 
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to white cottons and linens is not more than two quarts 
of a 1% solution per 100 pounds of material. Colors, 
silks, or wool are not treated with hypochlorite. Due 
to the presence of considerable free lime in bleaching 
powder, sodium hydroxide is formed as a product of 
reaction with soda ash. This increases the alkalinity 
of the stock solution. When modified soda is used as 
a precipitant, the alkalinity of the resulting solution in 
terms of pH is less, due to the interaction of sodium 
bicarbonate with the sodium hydroxide formed. 


High Test Hypochlorites 


High-test hypochlorites were first announced in 1927. 
They possess high available chlorine content, and, since 
smaller quantities of inert calcium salts are present, 
produce less of a precipitate or sludge when softened. 
At the present time, these high-test products are offered 
with 70% available chlorine. Packed usually in small 
containers holding 2% pounds of available chlorine, 
when these materials are dissolved in 30 gallons of 
water and treated with 3 pounds of soda ash or 6 
pounds of modified soda, a 1% stock solution is always 
produced. The alkalinity of hypochlorites made from 
“high test” products is less than that obtained from 
chloride of lime. 

Liquid chlorine bleaches also are used extensively in 
the laundry industry for white work, particular'y in 
large metropolitan areas where a good market is avail- 
able to local jobbers. Usually such solutions are made 
up in 12 to 15% concentrations and are distributed in 
glass carboys. The contents are diluted with water to 
1% or less to form a stock supply. Carboy hypo- 
chlorite is made by the interaction of liquid chlorine 
and caustic soda to form sodium hypochlorite and the 
inert products sodium chloride and water. An excess 
of sodium hydroxide is provided for stabilizing pur- 
poses, sodium chloride sometimes being used for the 
same reason. Dilute (1%) do not 
decompose on standing, if properly stabilized with 
excess alkalinity. 


concentrations 


A few laundries manufacture their own sodium hypo- 
chlorite from chlorine and sodium hydroxide, but most 
plants do not. A special device to make hypochlorite 
with leased equipment (Lavel Process) was first offered 
some ten years ago, and the process is so controlled that 
a 1% solution is produced. 

Hydrogen peroxide in 100-volume strength is a 
recent addition to the oxidizing agents that the chemical 
A solution 
for stock use is prepared by taking six quarts of 100- 
volume hydrogen peroxide and diluting it with 30 gal- 
lons of water (5-volume). 


industry has made available to laundries. 


The recommended addition 
to a 100-pound load of white work is one quart of this 
stock solution per 100-pound load. When a 10-volume 
solution is used, the addition to the washer is 
at the rate of 1 pint per 100-pound load. The follow- 
ing major facts dealing with the use of hydrogen 
peroxide have been established.® 


stock 
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1. With the addition of hydrogen peroxide to white cotton 
and linen loads in the manner described, tensile strength 
losses are kept within satisfactory limits. 

The whiteness retention of white loads treated with hydro- 
gen peroxide is much higher than it is for similar lots 
laundered without hydrogen peroxide. 


no 


3. Due to slower decomposition, hydrogen peroxide can be 
added one suds earlier than is customary in the washing 
formula, or it can be added to the last suds for a minimum 
time of 10 minutes, or preferably 15 minutes. 

4. Hydrogen peroxide is of value in keeping white areas clear 
and bright in cotton fabrics woven or printed with a com- 
paratively small amount of color, as is frequently the case 
with cotton prints and shirtings. 

5. Only those blues that discharge readily from white fabrics 
in soap and alkaline baths are suitable for use in formulas 
that utilize hydrogen peroxide. 


Sodium perborate is sometimes used for bleaching 
special articles or for stain removal purposes. 


Laundry “Sours” 


“Sours” have come into extended use throughout the 
laundry industry for a number of reasons: 


1. They neutralize alkalinity retained by the load from the 
washing process. This absorbed alkalinity is of two types: 
first, that resulting from the soap and alkaline builder 
retained by normal rinsing” and, 

secondly, the alkalinity of the softened water being used. 

Sours prevent starched work irom yellowing at the time 

of pressing due to the combined effect of elevated tempera- 

tures and unneutralized alkalinity upon the starch. 


washed fabrics after 


3. Sours decompose residual sodium hypochlorite remaining 
through the 4 to 5 rinses normally used after sudsing. 

4. Sours such as sodium acid fluoride, ammonium acid fluoride, 
and oxalic acid dissolve rust and other metallic stains. 

5. Sours aid in the development of clear tints of sour blues. 

6. Sours aid in the destruction of residual bacteria that may 
remain in a sour bath of a colored formula.!” 


The quantity of sour required depends upon the 
locality and the alkalinity of the water supply used. 
Gilmore that 
laundry sours, except acetic acid, souring to pH 5.0 
neutralizes from 95 to 100% of the alkalinity 1n a load. 


has shown!! for all commonly used 


As an example of the influence of water supply upon 
sour consumption, the following case is in order. Beau- 
mont, Texas, reports its water supply alkalinity as 57 
parts per million calculated as HCO,, while Dallas re- 
ports 501 ppm. When these amounts are calculated 
in terms of sodium bicarbonate, it is found that a little 
over 1 ounce of sodium b‘carbonate is present in each 
100 gallons of Beaumont water and 9 ounces in Dallas 
water. Therefore, it is necessary to add sour until 
the sodium bicarbonate is neutralized, and an 
amount for the absorbed alkalinity. 


extra 
As a result, sour- 
ing costs vary tremendously with the water supply. 
Gilmore also has shown that when souring to pH 5.0 
25%. He 


suggests pH_ 5.4 as the souring range for acetic acid. 


with acetic acid, one over-sours practically 


Laundry sours in common use include the following 
materials : 


Acetic acid (56 and 99% strengths) 


Formic acid (40 and 90% strengths) 
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Oxalic acid 

Sodium silicofluoride 
Ammonium silicofluoride 
Sodium acid fluoride 
Ammonium acid fluoride 


Many proprietary sours are mixtures of varying pro- 
portions of sodium silicofluoride and acid fluoride or 
ammonium silicofluoride and acid fluoride. Some 
efforts have been made to use sodium acid sulfate, but 
its tendency to attack vegetable fibers is a sales deter- 
rent. All of the sours listed neutralize alkalinity. Only 
sodium and ammonium acid fluoride and oxalic acid are 
valuable for dissolving rust stains. To remove metallic 


stains, such as rust, it is necessary to over-sour, 


preferably hot, and then rinse back to remove the excess 
sour prior to “pulling” the load from the washer. 
ing at pH 5.0 will not remove rust stains. 


Sour- 


None of the sours listed, with the exception of oxalic, 
can tender cellulose fibers even when used in excess. 
They are harmless to textiles. However, from the view- 
point of operating costs, as well as pressing difficulties, 
the amounts of sour used must be carefully controlled 
If oxalic acid is used in 
removal, not 
thoroughly rinsed afterwards, tendering during press- 


by pH testing equipment. 


excess, as in stain and the load is 


ing may occur. If the rinsing operation is carried to 
a point where the pH is 5.0 or more, tendering will not 
develop during finishing. 

Formic acid in 90% concentrations is not popular 
with washmen, due to its irritating effect when spilled 
upon the skin. To reduce this problem to a minimum 
at least one concern is marketing formic acid as a 
laundry sour in 40% concentrations. 

The following tabulation gives the relative souring 
values of commonly used sours in terms of ounces of 
sodium bicarbonate neutralized per ounce of sour. 


Ounces of 
1 Ounce of Sour 


Acetic, 56% | 0.78 
Acetic glacial | 1.39 
Formic, 90% | 1.64 
Oxalic ‘ neutralizes / 1.33 
Sodium acid fluoride | | 135 
Ammonium acid fluoride | | 1.47 
Sodium silicofluoride | 1.79 
. eqs . | | 1 89 
Ammonium silicofluoride J L : 


Special fluoride sours and hydrofluoric acid itself in 
special hard rubber containers are sold for stain re- 
moval, rather than for souring. Rinsing with water 
is impoitant after such a treatment to remove any excess 
from textiles, particularly in the case of hydrofluoric 
acid. Such sours require careful use on weighted silks, 
due to the solvent effect of hydrofluoric acid upon 
metallic weighting. 

Commercial laundry bluings, almost without excep- 
tion, are made up of dyestuffs or mixtures of dyestuffs 
including such products as Acid Violet, Methyl Violet, 
Victoria Blue, Methylene Blue, and a number of vat 
blues. Insoluble types, such as ultramarine, smalt or 


cobalt blue, and Prussian blue have little, if any, sales 
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to commercial units. Laundry blues normally are 
classified into (a) non-sour types applied to loads with- 
out the addition of a sour and (b) sour blues. Using 
non-sour blues, the tint is not altered by alkaline varia- 
tions. Sour blues necessitate the proper use of a sour 
to neutralize alkalinity and bring proper development 
of tint. With water high in bicarbonate alkalinity, 
souring is of great importance in its relationship to 
bluing. 

Regardless of the blue used, unless it does discharge 
well in a high temperature formula, a discoloration may 
build up with repeated launderings that, over a period 
of time, may affect whiteness. For example, where 
hydrogen peroxide is used, the blue chosen must be 
one that discharges readily in the presence of soap and 
alkali. A number of blues possess this property. Others 
necessitate the addition of sodium hypochlorite to be 
completely discharged. It is impossible to specify the 
quantities of blue to be used, due to wide variations in 
bluing practice in different localities. 


Starches 


Starching or sizing in commercial laundry practice 
achieves a two-fold purpose: 


1. It imparts body to cotton and linen, 
>? 


2. It produces a finish on the surface of fabrics. 

The starches commonly used include corn, wheat, rice, 
and mixtures that are (a) thick-boiling or (b) thin- 
boiling. 

Thick-boiling or unmodified starches, when boiled 
with water, yield a thick viscous solution, which sets 
into a stiff gel as the temperature falls. 
are used hot. 


Such starches 


Thin-boiling starches are made from ordinary starch 
by modifying its properties by chemical means so that 
once the starch is boiled, the solution remains fluid or 
tends to congeal more slowly. Such starches are used 
cold and have wider use among laundries. Since sul- 
furic or hydrochloric acid is used to modify thick- 
boiling starch, the acid content of the finished product 
is of great interest to the industry. If modified starch 
containing appreciable quantities of mineral acid is 
used on cotton and linen at the elevated temperatures 
of pressing (338° F. at 100 pounds steam pressure), 
tendering of these fibers could occur. Gilmore! has 
calculated that the pH of a sour would have to be 
below 3.0 before tendering from such a source would 
be serious. No starch offered to laundries would 
normally have as low a pH as 3.0 and, almost without 
exception, would be above pH _ 5.0. 

As in bluing with sour blues, the manner in which a 
laundry sours its white loads has a distinct bearing upon 
the quality of starched work obtained. With large 
amounts of unneutralized bicarbonate alkalinity,as would 
be present in many mid and southwestern water sup- 
plies, souring bicarbonate to the end point of carbonic 
acid is essential in the presence of starch. Unless this 
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is accomplished, the bicarbonate remaining unneutral- 
ized is converted by the heat of pressing into sodium 
carbonate. The resulting increase in alkalinity, plus 
the effect of the pressing temperature, often so yellows 
starched pieces as to make rewashing necessary. 

The choice of a laundry starch between corn, wheat, 
and rice or various mixtures depends much upon the 
plant operator and the degree and type of starching to 
which his customers are accustomed. Corn starch gives 
a more brittle finish than wheat, but this objection fre- 
quently has been overcome with the proper use of 
lubricants. Wheat starch normally is regarded as im- 
parting moderate stiffness and somewhat greater plia- 
bility to fabrics. Rice starch has received much favor 
for shirt and collar work, and sometimes is blended 
with wheat. This illustrates the tendency to blend in 
order to obtain a combination of desirable properties 
that may not be obtained with an individual type. Thus, 
mixtures of corn with wheat and rice with wheat starch 
are commonly sold to the trade. 

Starch is also capable of developing a certain amount 
of gloss or luster. To enhance luster, such agents as 
Japan wax, soap, and borax are added. These luster- 
ing materials, however, have little use in the United 
States in comparison with British practice. For in- 
creasing softness and pliability, materials, such as 
glycerin, tallow, soluble oils, and sulfated alcohols are 
incorporated into starch. 


Laundry “Strippers” 


Laundry “strippers” which are coming into greater 
use are reducing agents for stain removal purposes. 
They include the following products, usually sold under 
trade names : 

Sodium bisulfite. 

Sodium hydrosulfite. 

Basic zinc sulfoxalate-formaldehyde. 
Normal zinc sulfoxalate-formaldehyde. 
Titanous chloride. 

Titanous sulfate. 

Sodium bisulfite and hydrosulfite are also used for 
bleaching silk and wool pieces that have become yel- 
lowed with age. 

Sodium bisulfite is made up as a saturated solution 
and used warm until the stain has been reduced and 
rendered colorless. It is somewhat less efficient but 
cheaper than sodium hydrosulfite which is used in an 
alkaline bath hot or even boiling for best results. The 
product has little effect upon fabrics and, therefore, 
can be used for rather prolonged treatments without 
risk. Normally, solutions of sodium hydrosulfite must 
be stabilized with alkali when heated to prevent decom- 
position, which may occur below pH 10.8 at elevated 
temperatures. 

Both basic and normal zinc sulfoxalate-formaldehydes 
are reducing agents that are applied in an acid bath, 
frequently in conjunction with acetic acid. Titanous 
chloride and sulfate are powerful reducing agents 
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offered to commercial laundries during recent years. 
The stained pieces are treated cold in a reducing solu- 
tion made up at the rate of one fluid ounce per gallon 
of water for 15 to 30 minutes. Normally, they are 
easily recognized by their purplish color. Due to the 
fact that titanium reducing agents of this type are 
stabilized by mineral acid, careful rinsing with water 
follows the stain removal treatment. 


Water Softeners and Softening Supplies 


Commercial laundries in hard-water areas have long 
used zeolite-softening units. Long before the develop- 
ment of zeolites, the use of lime, soda ash, with alum 
as a coagulant, was frequent. Such units with correct 
operation usually reduced the hardness to 3 to 5 grains 
per U. S. gallon. Now, lime softening units, with but 
few exceptions, have disappeared from laundry plants 
Simple to operate even in the case of water supplies 
whose hardness may fluctuate, zeolite softeners nor- 
mally are profitable to install where the hardness is 
above 2-3 grains per U. S. gallon. 

The 


Trautschold!* as follows: 


types of zeolites available are classified by 


1. Green-sand (glauconite), hard, durable materials, with a 
soitening capacity in terms of calcium carbonate ranging 
from approximately 2,700 to 5,500 grains per cubic foot. 
This type probably is the most widely used by commer- 
cial laundries. 


2. Precipitated synthetic zeolites with an exchange capacity 
of from 6,000 to 12,000 grains per cubic foot. 
3. Fused synthetic zeolites, now seldom used in commercial 


softening, having an exchange value approximately ha'f 
that of precipitated synthetic types. 

4. Brownish natural zeolites produced from clays found in the 
Dakotas: their exchange capacity ranging from 5,000 to 
8,000 grains of calcium carbonate per cubic foot. 

For the present, the newly marketed hydrogen zeolites 
apparently have not been offered to commercial laundries, 
although their use presents some interesting possibili- 
ties. Waters high in temporary or carbonate hardness, 
when passed at a sufficiently slow rate of flow through 
a properly regenerated bed of zeolite, exchange their 
calcium and magnesium for the sodium of the zeolite 
and form an equivalent of sodium bicarbonate, which 
remains in solution. As a result, souring costs result- 
ing from the neutralization of the alkalinity of the 
water supply with commercial laundry sours (fluoride 
salts in many cases) vary definitely with the water 
supply, and in some cases are rather high. In the case 
of extremely alkaline waters, the sulfuric acid used 
for regenerating exhausted hydrogen zeolites could 
neutralize this bicarbonate alkalinity, thereby lowering 
souring costs during laundering. 

In the case of exhausted green-sand and _ synthetic 
zeolites, salt is used to regenerate the calcium and 
magnesium zeolite into sodium zeolite. For this pur- 
pose, water-softener manufacturers recommend the use 
of an evaporated salt, free from calcium or magnesium 
Nor- 


impurities, or a good grade of crushed rock salt. 
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mally, the quantity required for regeneration has been 


approximately 0.5 of a pound for each grain of hard- 
ness removed from 1,000 gallons of water. 


Miscellaneous Commercial Laundry Supplies 


The following list includes a number of additional 
supplies that are used for laundering: 

Curtain Tints: Ecru curtains that are continuously 
exposed to light tend to lose their original color, 
consequently dyestuffs suitable for tinting cotton and 
Special dyestuffs 
are required for tinting cellulose-acetate types. 

Enzymes: Although the value of enzymes for con- 
verting insoluble starches into soluble sugars has long 


rayon curtains are sold to laundries. 


been known, these products do not have wide use in 
Normally, the ordinary washing 
process at a pH ranging usually between 10.0 and 11.0 
removes the bulk of the starch left on textiles from pre- 
Furthermore, starched work is re- 
starched during each laundering, as in the case of col- 


the laundry industry. 


vious laundering. 


lars, shirts, curtains, uniforms, aprons, and rough dry 
lots. As a result, 100 per cent. removal of residual 
starch from previous laundering is not always a neces- 
sity. The enzymes are chiefly used for special purposes, 
as for desizing curtains. 

Solvents: Various organic solvents are used for spot- 
ting purposes for the removal of fats and waxes. 
Special solvents are required for spotting cellulose- 
acetate fabrics without dissolving or partially dissolv- 
ing the fabric. Pine oil is a solvent that has been 
offered to the trade for detergent purposes due to its 
value in dissolving gums and waxes and because of its 
emulsifying and wetting-out properties. 

Paraffin and Kerosene: Paratfin wax is used by the 
laundry industry for waxing flatwork ironers and other 
finishing equipment. Kerosene-impregnated cloth is 
passed through flatwork ironers in order to clean the 
heated metal chests or cylinders. 

Essential oils have been proposed as an addition to 
the last bath of a washing formula to impart a pleasing 
odor to laundered pieces. Such specialized products have 
not been widely adopted. Sufficient quantities of emul- 
sified essential oils must be used to withstand centrifugal 
extraction, plus the heat of pressing operations, and yet 
impart the required perfumed odors. 

Water repellents in comparatively recent years have 
been applied by laundries to curtains, washsuits, cotton 
and linen uniforms, as well as slacks and other sum- 
mer apparel. Flameproofing agents that have greatest 
possibilities are materials that do not attack cellulose 
fibers, such as cotton, over a period of time. 

Formaldehyde is used to a limited extent with starch 
to avoid the formation of mildew. Turkey red oil has 
been proposed for use as a detergent, usually in the 
first suds or break. 

To most laymen, the laundering of clothes seems 
simple and far removed from the science of chemistry. 
A visit to any well operated laundry, however, con- 
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vinces anyone that the basic underlying facts of chem- 
istry, engineering, and production methods apply 
definitely to commercial laundering just as they do to 
the manufacture of soap, starch, or automobiles. The 
old days of “by guess and by gosh” are largely over in 
the laundry industry. Not the least important of the 
sciences in the laundering of the public’s soiled linens 
is the science of chemistry. 
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Chromite 


It is reliably reported that J. W. Gadow, P. O. Box 348, 
Capetown, or care of South African Club, Eloff St., Johannesburg, 
South Africa, wishes to market a chromite product in the United 
States. It appears that Mr. Gadow controls large reserves of 
Transvaal chromite. Of four massive ore bodies extending over 
a 4-mile length, the farthest is only 2 miles from the railroad. 
Ore shipments guaranteed to contain from 40 to 42 per cent. 
Cr-O; and less than 5 per cent. SiO. and 28 per cent. FeO are 
quoted at 33s. 5d. per long ton, f.o.b. Lorenco Marques. The 
price for any ore above 42 per cent. Cr:O; is ls. per unit extra. 

During the first half of ’38 the Union produced 126,370 short 
tons of chromite with an average tenor of 44.5 per cent. Cr:Os. 
Chromite exports totaled 90,152 tons valued at about $729,300. 
Of these exports, 40,522 tons were to the United States, 28,252 
to Germany, 8,227 to Canada, 4,433 to Australia, 2,254 to Hol- 
land, 2,032 to Belgium, 2,003 to the United Kingdom, 1,133 to 
Czecho-Slovakia, 807 to France, and 489 to Poland. Local sales 
totaled 304 tons. (Consul General H. Earle Russell, Johannes- 
burg). 





New Alkali and Nitrogen Plants 


Five large Shanghai Chinese industrial enterprises, including 
production of nitrogen, chemicals, drugs, soap, and silk with 
combined capital of 15,000,000 yuan, have completed plans to 
establish factories in Kowloon, Hong Kong, according to press 


reports. Yuan 


One of these concerns is already installed there. 
Li Chemical Works, a Chinese with modern 
plants at Pukow and Tangku, now in Japanese hands, has 
announced that it is installing plants near Chungking to produce 
caustic soda and ammonium sulfate, (Office of the American 
Commercial Attache, Shanghai). 


large concern 
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INDUSTRIAL 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING THE SYNTHETIC RESIN, PLASTIC, 
SOLVENT AND PLASTICIZER INDUSTRIES 








Phthalic Anhydride Maleic (Toxilic) Acid 
Maleic (Toxilic) Anhydride Malic Acid 
| Succinic Acid Succinic Anhydride 


| | Fumaric Acid 


| | DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SHOWING OUR COMPLETE 
| LINE OF COAL TAR DERIVATIVES ON REQUEST 


We solicit your inquiries on all organic products 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Branches and Dasdilluees Throughout the World 
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Prominent 


People 


R. R. Cole, re- 
cently appointed 
production mana- 
ger of Monsanto's 
Phosphate — Divi- 
sion, who will 
have charge of 
the Division’s op- 
erations in Annis 
ton, Ala., Colum- 
bia, Tenn., and 


Camden, N. J. 


Rolland C. Allen, 
of Cleveland, O., 
executive 
vice president of 
Oglebay, Norton 
and Co., newly 
elected member of 
the board of trus- 
tees of Battelle 
Memorial — Insti- 
tute, Columbus, O. 





\ recent photograph of Mrs. Herbert H 
Dow, taken in her home it Midtand, 
Mich Mrs. Dow has. established 
$325,000 trust fund “in memory of | 
late and revered husband” and tor tl 
benefaction of Midlanders 










The banquet given by the American Institute of Chemica 
»} ] 


neers, at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia, o1 
oceasion of their thirty-first annual meeting 





The Very Latest Word in Viscose Rayon 
























[he terraced contours of this 
modern streamlined power house 
are in keeping with Industrial 
Rayon Corp.’s new plant at Paines- 
ville, O., where results of six 
years of research costing $2,000,- 
000 are applied in continuous spin- 
ning machines that will produce 
12,000,000 Ibs, of accurately fin- 
ished yarn yearly, all ready for 
weaving on the looms. The power 
generated in this structure, where 
270,000 Ibs. of steam per hr. are 
developed and 15,000 K. W. per 
hr. are produced, turns all the 
delicate mechanism down to the 
tiniest reels in the continuous 
spinning machines. 





This view in new plant shows a 
long line of the 3-tier spinning 
machines which occupy a 3% acre 
room. Inside the glass and steel- 
enclosed top tier, liquid rayon 
passes through minute holes in 
nozzles submerged in the spin 
bath and comes out as yarn. It 
is completely processed as_ it 
passes over a sequence of reels in 
the lower sections to bobbins at 
the bottom, beneath a second tier 
walkway seen on the left. 


Thousands of reels like these carry 
rayon yarns through all the proc- 
essing stages from the spin baths, 
where rayon filaments first take 
form, to bobbins. 
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Plants 


This night view, taken on the fourth floor 
of the chemical building, shows the line of 
steep presses into which cellulose fibre 
sheets are placed in the first stage of rayon 
manufacture. Employees place the cellulose 
into the presses by hand and have access to 
them over the long grilled platform by the 
side of the presses. The saturated cellulose 
is transferred to shredders which are seen 
along the right side of the room. Chemical 
storage tanks are on the leit. 
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The plant’s entire power installation i 
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is controlled 
from this universal switchboard, designed especially 
for the plant, where daily power consumption will 
be sufficient to meet the residential needs in a 
city of 450,000 people. Below, viscose ripening 
tanks occupy a large area in the basement of 
the plant, where yarns of uniform fineness and 
physical characteristics will be produced by con 
tinuous spinning machines. After ageing, the 
viscose is pumped from these tanks to spin 
baths at the top of the three-tier spinning 
machines located ina room on the floor above 
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Designed for continuous 24-hour produc- 
tion, 365 days a year, Church and Dwight's 
new bicarbonate of soda plant at Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., will look like this when com- 
pleted. The estimated cost of construction 
is $2,500,000. The plant, which will be 
completely air-conditioned and will have 
functional panels of glass block in lieu 
of windows, was designed by The Austin 
Co. Ground-breaking ceremonies were 
held recently. 


® 


Shown in operation by Sur- 
face Combustion at the Na- 
tional Metal Show in Detroit 
was a new type of controlled 
atmosphere furnace, known 
as the Char-Mo furnace, for 
treating molybdenum = alloy 
and other steels (both high 
speed and carbon) without de- 
carburization. The controlled 
atmosphere used in this fur- 
nace was developed especially 
for treating molybdenum high 
speed steel without a protec- 
tive coating such as_ borax. 
It is said to be ideal for 
treating all types of steels 
such as used in the manufac- 
ture of tools, dies, and wear 
parts which require a non- 
oxidizing and non-decarbu- 
rizing atmosphere for heat 
treating. 

























































































Products handled by the Miles Laboratories, Inc., 
Elkhart, Ind., are produced and packaged in pleas- 
ant surroundings in their new factory and office 
building. In the foreground are three automatic 
mixing machines which combine ingredients for 
medicinal tablets. The translucent, but not trans- 
parent, walls of insulux glass block eliminate glare 
and assist the air-conditioning system in tempera- 
ture control. Photograph courtesy Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. 
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DIAMOND 


ALKALIES 


IN QUALITY... 


IN PERFORMANCE 


The Diamond manufacturing process is not unlike the method 






of developing thoroughbred racing horses. Both involve 
constant eliminating, combining, multiplying, compounding 
of qualities that improve past performance and set up new 
standards of excellence. 

Diamond's precision methods are thorough to the nth 
degree, and assure absolute uniformity of quality the year 


‘round. That is why industry’s most critical alkali buyers: 


rely on DIAMOND BRAND. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY, PITTSBURGH and Everywhere 
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Industrial Distillation 
Applications of Azeotropic Principles 


By H. Guinot and F. Clarke. B. Se. 


IFFICULTY is often experienced when it becomes 

necessary to design equipment for dealing with 

complex mixtures which, on distillation, form azeo- 
tropic mixtures. In such cases reliance on calculation is 
often impossible, and it becomes necessary to carry out num- 
erous trials with distillation columns, etc., to determine the 
design of equipment suitable for use in separating the con- 
stituents of such mixtures. For this reason it is not pro- 
posed, in the present paper, to consider the detailed design 
of equipment, but rather to describe processes which are now 
used on a large scale in industry, and one or two others which 
are ready for development. 

It was not until 1923 that Backus, Keyes and Stevens in 
the U. S. A., and Guinot in France, almost simultaneously 
developed continuous processes for the manufacture of absolute 
alcohol; the ternary azeotropic mixture, ethyl alcohol—benzene 
water, being involved. This was the real starting point of all 
commercial development of azeotropic distillation processes. 
Since then hundreds of such plants have been installed, and 
today upwards of 40,000 hl. (880,000 gals.) of absolute alcohol 
are produced daily by azeotropic processes. Certain of these 
plants are capable of producing upwards of 1,000 hl. during 
twenty-four hours. 

The following facts, as determined by Professor Sydney 
Young, are involved in the continuous processes, as they were 
in his discontinuous process, though entrainers other than ben- 
zene are used in certain cases. The underlying principles are, 
however, the same as those about to be described. 

(1) When the ternary azeotropic mixture 
65.8° C.), alcohol—benzene 


it separates into two layers. 


(boiling-point 
water, is distilled and condensed, 
The top layer represents 84 per 
cent. of the volume of the distillate and has approximately the 
following percentage composition at (20° C.): Alcohol, 14.5; 
benzene, 84.5; and water, 1.0. 

The lower layer, representing the remaining 16 per cent. of 
the mixture, has the following approximate percentage composi- 
tion: Alcohol, 53; benzene, 11; and water, 36. 

The composition of the layers varies greatly with the tem- 
perature of the decanted mixture. When this is effected at a 
temperature close to that of the boiling-point of the azeotropic 
mixture, the volume of the lower layer is greatly diminished, 
but its water content is increased to almost 50 per cent. 

(2) The binary azeotropic mixture, benzene—alcohol, con- 
tains 67.6 per cent. of benzene and boils at 68.2° C. 

The process is carried out by passing the 96 per cent. alcohol, 
with the requisite quantity of entrainer, into a distillation column. 
On heating by means of a closed steam coil, the ternary azeo- 
tropic mixture is formed at the head of the column while abso- 
lute alcohol is obtained at the base. In the intermediate zone a 
mixture of entrainer and alcohol containing only a little water is 
obtained. In theory, the entrainer, which is added initially, 


*From paper presented to the Institution of Chemical Engineers 
at its meeting in London last month. Reprinted from Chemical Trade 
Journal, Nov. 4, °38, p. 413 
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serves indefinitely and is added in quantity sufficient to allow of 
rapid dehydration, but not in such excess that it contaminates 
the absolute alcohol produced. Actually it is necessary to make 
good the inevitable small losses of entrainer which occur, but 
the quantity involved should not exceed 0.05 per cent. of the 
volume of the absolute alcohol produced. 

The vapors of the ternary azeotrope are condensed and passed 
in part to a decanter, in which the mixture separates into two 
layers. The upper layer, rich in entrainer, is returned to the 
head of the main distillation column, and the lower aqueous 
layer is passed to a small column, in which the entrainer is 
recovered (as azeotrope) and returned to the head of the main 
column. 

At the base of the small column, aqueous alcohol is obtained, 
and this is passed to a third column, at the head of which 96 
per cent. alcoho! is produced and passed to the main column for 
dehydration. From the base of the third column, water free 
from alcohol flows away. 

Numerous liquids may be used as entrainers. Those which 
have been employed are benzene, trichlorethylene, cyclohexane, 
and, finally, certain special fractions of petroleum ‘spirit. In 
practice the entrainer most generally used is a mixture of ben- 
zene and a petroleum spirit with a boiling range between 95° 
and 100°C. The successful use of the latter, despite its high 
boiling-point, provides an example of the surprising results 
obtained when dealing with azeotropic phenomena. 

By making certain modifications in the plant it is possible to 
produce absolute alcohol direct from distillery wash or fer- 
mented wines. 

The process to be described furnishes a characteristic exam- 
ple in which distiliation processes contribute in influencing a 
reversible reaction in a favorable manner. 

A still is charged with ethyl alcohol, containing a small 
quantity of a strong mineral acid as catalyst, and the mixture 
is boiled. An equimolecular mixture of ethyl alcohol and acetic 
acid is then added continuously, whereupon, owing to the large 
amount of ethyl alcohol present, ethyl acetate is produced almost 
instantaneously. The ethyl acetate and water produced by the 
reaction must be quickly removed, otherwise the reaction is 
slowed down and finally ceases. 

To effect this removal the still is attached to a column, and 
alcohol— 
This mixture boils at 70.3° C. and has the 
following percentage composition: Ethyl alcohol, 7.6; ethyl 
acetate, 84.5; and water, 7.9. 


in this the ternary azeotropic mixture, ethyl acetate 
water, is built up. 


From this mixture it is impos- 
sible to obtain pure ethyl acetate by simple rectification. Instead, 
it is necessary to make use of a method called “hydro-selection,” 
which is carried out as follows: 

The vapors of the ternary azeotropic mixture are passed 
into the centre of a second smaller column, into the top of 
which is led water at the temperature of 70.5° C., this being 
the boiling-point of the binary azeotropic mixture, ethyl acetate 
—water. In this way ethyl acetate rises to the head of the 
column as the binary azeotrope, whatever may be the composi- 
tion of the vapor mixture. It is quite different with the alcohol, 
as the composition of the vapors furnished by boiling a mixture 
of alcohol and water varies according to the alcoholic content 
of the mixture. In any case, mixtures of alcohol and water 
cannot boil at a temperature below 78.3° C. 


The wet ethyl acetate vapor from the head of the second 
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column is condensed and passed to a decanter, from which ethyl 
acetate contaiuing 3 per cent. of water is passed to a third 
column. Here the ethyl acetate is dehydrated owing to forma- 
tion of the binary azeotropic mixture, ethyl acetate-water, 
which contains 8.6 per cent. of water, and boils, as stated 
earlier, at 70.5° C. Anhydrous ethyl acetate is withdrawn from 
the base of the column. 


The weak alcohol flowing from the base of the second column 
is passed to a fourth column, and there concentrated to give 
96 per cent. alcohol. This is returned to the still, and water con- 
taining a mere trace of acetic acid is run to waste from the base 
of the column. 

By making modifications in the operation of the same equip- 
ment other esters may be produced, for example, butyl and amyl 
acetates, ethyl, butyl, and amyl formates, ethyl, butyl and amyl 
propionates, ethyl, butyl and amyl butyrates. In every case use 
is made of azeotropic mixtures. 

Certain ethers required in the chemical industry may be manu- 
factured more easily by making use of azeotropic processes. 
For instance, isopropyl ether, which is in demand for use in the 
preparation of petrols of high octane number, is manufactured 
as follows: 

A still fitted with a closed steam coil is charged with isopropyl 
alcohol and a quantity of sulfuric acid. When the mixture is 
boiled there is a progressive formation of isopropyl ether, but as 
the reaction is a reversible one, it is necessary to remove both 
water and isopropyl ether from the reaction mixture, otherwise 
equilibrium is reached and formation of the ether ceases. 

Isopropyl ether boils at 68.7°C. and forms with isopropyl 
alcohol and water a ternary azeotropic mixture which boils 
at 65°C.,*the alcohol boils at 82.4°C. After condensation the 
mixture is passed into a decanter, and there separates into 
two layers. The lower layer is rich in water, so that the con- 
tinual elimination of water formed in the reaction is assured. 
The upper layer consists mainly of isopropyl ether, with some 
alcohol and a little water. The pure ether is obtained from this 
mixture by “hydro-selection,’ as in the case of ethyl acetate. 

Diethyl acetal is obtained by condensing two molecules of 
alcohol with one molecule of acetaldehyde. When a small quan- 
tity of a mineral acid is added to a mixture of acetaldehyde and 
alcohol, acetal is produced by the condensation of a portion of 
the constituents. Here again the reaction is a reversible one, 
so that after neutralizing the acid catalyst a slightly hydrated 
alcohol solution of acetal is obtained. Separation of the mix- 
ture into its constituents by distillation is practically impossible 
even when a very efficient column is used, owing to the forma- 
tion of the ternary azeotropic mixture, water—alcohol 





acetal. 

To overcome the difficulty, benzene is added to the mixture, 
and in this case the berzene acts as an entrainer of alcohol, 
due to the formation of the ternary azeotropic mixture, water— 
benzene—alcohol. Water is added to the condensed distillate, 
which first consists of the ternary mixture and later the binary 
azeotropic mixture, benzene—alcohol. In this way the alcohol 
is obtained as an aqueous solution, and the benzene is returned 
to remove further alcohol from the reaction mixture. When all 
alcohol has been removed, acetal remains as the residue. The 
yield is excellent. 





By using an auxiliary product, concentration by rectification 
of acetic acid is greatly simplified. The auxiliary product 
should be practically insoluble in water, and should not form 
an azeotropic mixture with anhydrous acetic acid. Such prod- 
ucts are ethyl acetate, ether, isopropyl ether, ethylene dichloride, 
and amyl acetate; all these are used. In England, ethyl acetate 
is generally employed. 

On ebullition the auxiliary product added to the dilute acetic 
acid entrains water as a result of the formation of the binary 
azeotropic mixture. After condensation of the vapors of this 
mixture, the distillate is passed into a decanter and there 
separates into two layers. The lower water layer is removed, 
and the upper layer, which consists of the entrainer with only 
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a small quantity of water, is returned to the head of the column. 
Glacial acetic acid is obtained from the base of the column. 

Although azeotropic methods for concentration of acetic acid 
have made great progress, they have latterly been largely 
superseded by others, in which use is made both of azeotropic 
distillation and solvent extraction processes. With very dilute 
solutions of acetic acid, such as pyroligneous acid and dilute acid 
obtained in cellulose acetate manufacture, the quantity of water 
which must be distilled is very great compared with the glacial 
acid obtained. Further, large quantities of entrainer must be 
distilled. Thus, the quantity of steam used, though much less 
than that required in simple rectification, is still high. 

Considerable progress has been made by cold solvent extrac- 
tion of acetic acid from its dilute aqueous solutions, This is 
carried out either in counter-current extraction batteries or in 
towers packed with Raschig rings. In this way complete 
extraction of acetic acid by the solvent may be effected, a slightly 
hydrated solution of the acid being obtained on the one hand, 
and on the other water saturated with solvent but free from 
acid. When the solution of acetic acid is distilled, the solvent, 
whether it is high- or low-boiling, entrains the water present 
owing to the formation of a binary azeotropic mixture, and in 
this way anhydrous acetic acid is obtained. By use of these com- 
bined processes, and starting with acetic acid of 15 per cent. 
strength, it is possible to produce glacial acid of 99.9 per cent. 
strength with a recovery of 99.8 per cent. of theory and with a 
consumption of less than five tons of steam per ton of glacial 
acid produced. 

The old methods for the manufacture of acetic anhydride are 
carried out by allowing to react together such compounds as 
phosphorus oxychloride or sulfur chloride with alkaline acetates. 
These methods are being largely replaced, in the first place, 
by a method which involves the pyrolysis of acetic acid. This 
consists in passing acetic acid vapor, together with certain 
catalysts such as phosphates, through coils in a furnace heated 
to 650° C. Under these conditions acetic acid is partly converted 
to acetic anhydride and water; the mixture passing from the 
furnace has the following approximate percentage composition: 
Acetic acid, 60; acetic anhydride, 34; and water, 6, with small 
quantities of volatile impurities. 

Secondly, a process has been evolved in which acetic acid 
and acetic anhydride are simultaneously produced by oxida- 
tion of acetaldehyde. In this process mixtures of a composition 
similar to that given above are obtained. The problem is to 
separate the acetic anhydride from the water in such mixtures 
before these two combine to produce acetic acid. This may be 
carried out in the following way: 

The mixture is at once passed into a column which is charged 
with ethyl acetate. This product removes water from the mix- 
ture owing to formation of the binary azeotropic mixture, ethyl 
acetate—water, which, as stated earlier, boils at 70.45° C. and 
contains 8.6 per cent. of water. Recombination of acetic anhy- 
dride and water is in this way reduced to a minimum, due to 
the almost instantaneous removal of water and to the dilution 
of the original mixture by an inert solvent, which brings about, 
too, a considerable lowering of the boiling-point. 

The binary azeotropic mixture, ethyl acetate—water, obtained 
at the head of the column is condensed and decanted, the ethyl 
acetate separated being returned continuously to the upper part 
of the column, while at the base an anhydrous mixture of acetic 
anhydride and acetic acid is obtained. This is passed to a 
second column, in which, by simple rectification, the two prod- 
ucts are separated. In this way recombination of acetic anhy- 
dride with water is reduced to less than 5 per cent., and pure 
acetic anhydride and glacial acetic acid are produced con- 
tinuously. 

Finally, the importance of using pure raw materials and 
entraining agents is emphasized. If appreciable quantities of 
impurities are present in the feed to a plant run continuously, 
troubles are likely to arise. 
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Recovery of Trimethylamine 


Trimethylamine is recovered from mixtures thereof with sub- 
stantial amounts of free ammonia by treatment with an amount 
of solvent insufficient for complete solution, the undissolved por- 
tion comprising the trimethylamine being separated and, if 
desired, rectified to obtain the pure amine. The gaseous mix- 
ture may be treated in a trickle tower or centrifugal washer 
with, e¢.g., 1 volume of water per 500—2,000 volumes of gas, 
or the liquefied gas may be treated with solvent to effect partial 
or complete solution, the pressure then being released in stages, 
if desired, while heating, the amount of solvent being insufficient 
at the reduced pressure for complete solution and trimethylamine 
being evolved. If mixtures very rich or poor in ammonia are 
to be treated, they may first be rectified and the azeotropic 
mixture of trimethylamine and ammonia obtained subjected to 
the present process. Examples describe the treatment of a gas 
mixture with water in a centrifugal washer or in two disin- 
tegrators in series, the residual gas being liquefied and rectified ; 
the treatment with saturated salt solution in a trickle tower, 
the ammonia solution obtained being re-used after boiling out 
the ammonia; and the extraction of the liquefied gases with 
caustic soda solution or anhydrous glycerine, the upper layer of 
crude amine being separated. Basis of E.P. 475,818, mentioned 
in Chemical Trade Journal, July 8, ’38, p. 38. 


Recovery of Sulfur from Smelter Smoke 


Conversion of waste material, which may be somewhat of a 
nuisance, into a marketable mineral product is the object of a 
study being conducted by the Bureau of Mines, U. S. Dept. of 
the Interior, designed to recover sulfur from smelter smoke. 
Specific problem is to devise means to reduce the amount of 
sulfur dioxide emitted from the smokestacks of mines and con- 
centrating plants that sinter, roast and smelter metallic sulfides. 
Some of the smoke reaches the ground and has a more or less 
damaging effect thereon, and the problem is to extract the sulfur 
from the furnace gases before they reach the atmosphere outside. 

One of the methods for extracting the sulfur, which may be 
recovered as marketable elemental sulfur or as liquid or solid 
sulfur dioxide, is to use some suitable solution to absorb the 
sulfur dioxide. The results of some experiments made on three 
of the most promising amines as absorbents are now available 
in Report of Investigations 3415, of the Bureau of Mines. The 
capacities of these and other absorbing solutions are compared, 
but several factors, found only by large-scale tests, enter into 
the choice of a suitable absorbent. 

A supplement to this report reviews the principal articles 
recently published in the technical press on sulfur-dioxide tecov- 
ery, as well as several patents. 


New Test for Glycerine 

A new reaction for detecting glycerine, dependent upon trans- 
formation of the material by vanadic anhydride into methyl 
glyoxal, is described by E. Pozzi-Escot (Bull. Assoc. Chim. 
Sucr., 1938, No. 5, 353-354), according to Chemical Trade 
Journal, Sept 23, ’38, p. 274. Test is carried out in the follow- 
ing manner: 0.3 to 0.5 grammes of yellow vanadic anhydride, 
in the form of coarse powder, is placed in a test tube. A few 
drops of the liquid under examination are then added. After 
evaporation of the water by careful heating, the mixture is 
heated to 180-—200° C. and allowed to cool. The residue is 
taken up with a few cc. of boiling water and filtered, the pres- 
ence of methyl glyoxal in the filtrate being recognized by the 
following highly sensitive reaction: 3 to 4 cc. of sulfuric acid 
and a few crystals of phloroglucinol (about 1 mg.) are put into 
a test tube. After shaking and gently heating, a few drops of 
the solution under test are allowed to fall on the surface of this 
mixture. Colors ranging from yellow to red orange are pro- 
duced if methyl glyoxal is present. The dilute glycerine under 
test should be freed preliminarily from organic acids and alcohols 
other than glycerine. 
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Sintering Metallic Powders 


Apparatus and procedure has been developed at the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institut fur Metallforschung for production of dense 
and compact solid metallic masses from powders and the prop- 
erties of the resulting products have been closely investigated. 
According to G. Grube and H. Schlecht (Zeitsch. fiir Elektro- 
chemie, 1938, 44, 367), the process used involves pressing to the 
form of a rectangular rod, sintering in a current of highly puri- 
fied hydrogen, and subsequently working the mass mechanically. 
Experiments were made on molybdenum powder and on nickel 
powder produced from carbonyl. (Chemical Age, Oct. 1, ’38, 
p. 20). 

In the case of molybdenum it was found that only with sin- 
tering temperatures above 1,000° C. does any increase in density 
take place; pressure used in the initial compression of the powder 
proved to have no influence on the temperature at which sin- 
tering began. With nickel, increase in density is observable at 
sintering temperatures from 300° upwards; between 300° and 
600° the rise is slower, but above 600° it becomes more rapid 
indicating onset of crystal growth immediately above that tem- 
perature. This is supported by the curves relating electrical 
conductivity, electrical resistivity and tensile strength with 
sintering temperature, which indicate that immediately below 
600° there is a condition of closer cohesion between the par- 
ticles. Temperature-resistance curves of specimens heated in 
hydrogen and in vacuo show that escape of absorbed bases ceases 
at 300° C. Determinations of tensile strength indicate two 
ranges of sintering temperature in which tensile strength in- 
creases rapidly with rise in temperature of treatment. 


Boron Carbides 

Boron carbides are obtained in a continuous process in which 
a mixture of commercial boric acid and carbon, e.g., petroleum 
coke, is exposed to the action of an electric arc. The arc may 
be generated between two electrodes introduced into the mixture 
from above, the arc electrodes being continuously raised and 
fresh charging mixture being continuously added as the reaction 
proceeds so that a block of boron carbide is obtained which 
solidifies from below upwards. The carbides BiC and BsC may 
be obtained by the above process. Subject of E. P. 489,563, 
mentioned in Chemical Trade Journal, Nov. 4, ’38, p. 428. 


Production Vinylacetylene 

Monovinylacetylene is obtained by passing acetylene at a 
raised temperature over a solid catalyst containing (1) a cup- 
rous salt, (2) an inorganic water-soluble normal salt, prefer- 
ably a halide, of a metal (other than copper) of the first, 
second or third periodic group, including the rare-earth metals, 
and (3) an organic polyhydroxy compound, ¢c.g., butylene glycol 
or other glycol, glycerol, mannitol or dulcitol, or an organic or 
inorganic nitrogen compound in which the nitrogen is not pres- 
ent in an acid radicle, e.g., urea, aniline hydrochloride, an am- 
monium salt, an acid amide, a nitrile, or an amine. The catalyst 
may be applied to a carrier. The reaction is generally effected 
Addi- 


tion to the acetylene of a small proportion of a volatile acid, e.g., 


at 100—180°C., with or without application of pressure. 
acetic acid, is advantageous. Excess heat of reaction may be 
removed by cooling the reaction vessel or by using an excess of 
acetylene or by diluting the acetylene, e¢.g., with nitrogen. 
Examples are given, among others, in which acetylene is con- 
verted into monovinylacetylene with the aid of catalysts pre- 
pared as follows: (1) a mixture of cuprous chloride, magnesium 
chloride and glycerol is heated with water and stirred with 
pumice, and the mass is dried in a current of hydrogen; (2) an 
aqueous paste of cuprous chloride, magnesium chloride and urea 
is applied to pumice, which is then dried in a current of nitro- 
gen; (3) cuprous chloride, magnesium chloride and aniline 
hydrochloride are applied to pumice as in example 2. E. P. 
451,442 is referred to in E. P. 488,815, described in Chemical 
Trade Journal, Nov. 4, 738, p. 428. 
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New Equipment 
* ® 


Vibro Magnetic Analyzer 

A new vibro magnetic analyzer, designed to permit accurate 
and rapid determination of magnetic values in various ore 
slurry, supplementing or replacing the slower and more costly 
chemical analysis methods, is announced by Stearns Magnetic 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
concentration equipment it is said to be of particular use. Owing 


As a checking device on iron ore 


to low power consumption and small Space requirements, it is 
well suited for mine, mill, as well as university laboratories. 
Unit consists principally of an ultra powerful D.C. magnet, 
with ample pole area, and a magnetically vibrated test tube 
suitably located with respect to the poles, all mounted on a roller 
bearing pivot to permit tilting of the magnet and tube assembly 
to any desired plane. 


Speedy 18-Valve Can Filler 


A new liquid filler, shown in illustration, fills cans without 


waste and to hairline accuracy, even at speeds of 180 or more cans 
per minute. 


It is drip-proof and leak-proof, with valve readily 
the 
in each 


adjustable to 
level of fill 
can. Utmost sanita 
tion is a feature of 
this machine. Valves 
are quickly removed 
cleaning, 
and, because of the 
turtleback 


for easy 


base, all 
accumulations flush 
off and onto the 
floor. All working 
parts are protected, 
assuring long wear. 
Machine, which fills 
cans up to No. 3 


one of 





diameter, is 
four new filling ma- 
chines produced by Sprague-Sells Division of Food Machinery 
Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. The others are six-, ten- and 
twelve-valve units handling cans from No. 2 up to No. 10. All 
are high-speed and are interchangeable from juice fillers to 
syrupers; and all are standardly equipped for direct connection 
to any standard closing machine. 


Fire Blanket for Protecting Workers 


A fireproof blanket, so mounted that it can be wrapped tightly 
around one’s body in a few seconds without assistance, is being 
marketed by Davis Emergency Equipment Co., New York City, 
in response to an increasing demand for this type of protection 
for laboratory and industrial workers. Normally, the Davis 
Fire Blanket is wound on a vertical roller, which is mounted 
on a wall or post. Should a worker’s clothes catch fire, or 
should it be necessary for him to dash through flames to reach 
safety, he thrusts an arm through a catch-rope attached to the 
exposed edge of the blanket and, turning rapidly, wraps the 
blanket closely around him, thus extinguishing flames in his 
clothing or protecting himself from burns. 
fireproofed and mothproofed wool. 


Blanket is made of 
Being 80 inches long, it is 
large enough to cover a large man completely. It is easily 
replaced on its roller and, when so mounted, takes up very little 
room. It is also suitable for extinguishing small fires by 
smothering them. 
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Portable Acetylene Generator 


A portable acetylene generator, developed for the user of 
small quantities of acetylene for oxy-acetylene welding and cut- 
ting, is announced by Linde Air Products Co., 30 E. 42nd st., 
New York City. This new generator, the Carbic Medium-Pressure 
Acetylene Generator (Type CMP-2), utilizes the unique advan- 
tages of Carbic processed calcium carbide. Like all Carbic 
generators it makes available a dependable supply of acetylene, 
generated as required. It takes eight cakes of Carbic processed 
carbide at a single charge, and yields approximately 80 cu. ft. 
of acetylene from one charging. The outstanding feature of the 
new generator is the rubber sealing cone which automatically 
seals off the cake holder from the water shell when the gen- 
erator is not in use. This assures the most economical use of 
the charge of carbide, and prevents the generation of acetylene 
when it is not needed. 


Injector For Forcing Liquids Into Soil 


In Mimeograph ET-127 (August, 1938, of the U. S. Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine), Charles B. Eaton has 
described an injector which has been thoroughly tested under 
laboratory and field conditions and has been found to be accu- 
rate, efficient, and practical for regulating the amount of liquid 
applied in soil injection work. The equipment should prove of 
much value to those studying soil insecticides and fungicides. 


Automatic Vacuum Controlled Sterilizer 


An automatic vacuum controlled chlorine sterilizer for the 
water works and sewerage field is being manufactured by Ever- 
son Mfg. Co., 214 W. Huron St., Chicago. New instrument, 
which measures and feeds chlorine gas as a solution, has many 
new and improved features which make it automatically safe 
and accurate under not only all usual but unusual circumstances 
as well. Briefly, it is described as a Rota-meter (or Rota-relay 
for large capacities) automatic gas shut-off vacuum sterilizer. 


Hydraulic Thermostat 


The “Diamond H” hydraulic thermostat for controlling liquid 
temperatures, (snap action type), 20 amp. 250 volts, 35 amp. 
125 volts, AC only, is announced by Hart Mfg. Co. This 
thermostat has been de- 
signed to regulate the tem- 
perature of liquids which 
must be maintained at tem- 
peratures between 100° and 
200° F. It is especially de- 
signed for use in electric 
water heaters, and has ap- 
plication in the chemical in- 
dustry. It is small and 
compact in size, easy to 
wire and simple to install. 
An adapter tube 3” long is 
furnished with standard 34” 
pipe thread for insertion 
in the tank, the thermostat 
snapping in place by means 
of two heavy clips. It is 
quickly and easily removable. The temperature setting is made 
on the face of the thermostat at any desired temperature between 
100° and 200°F. This setting may be covered with a protecting 
plate, if desired. (The thermostat may also be furnished with 
an extended knob and dial so that the setting may be made from 
the outside of the casing of the device on which it is used.) 
Positive snap action is obtained by means of an especially 
designed beryllium plate, operated directly by the expansion of 
liquid in the bellows, and tube inserted in the adapter. Heavy 
silver contacts make and break the circuits with clean action, 
insuring extremely !ong, trouble-free life. 
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Booklets & Catalogs 


How to get these booklets: Companies will be glad to 
supply copies free, provided ‘“‘Chemical Industries”’ 
tioned and the request is made on company stationery. 
Your business title should also be given. 


is men- 


Aluminum News-Letter, October, 1938, devoted to use of aluminum in 


solving architectural problems. Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
Amines, Known as Chemical Group Folder No. 10, publication is 


the second of a series of new pamphlets which are designed to present 


information on industrial organic chemical families. It describes and 
presents the principal physical and chemical properties of fourteen com- 
mercial amines. A convenient table shows the most important physical 
properties in a form in which they can be easily compared. It also 


includes their pH values in aqueous solutions and in the solutions of 


their soaps. Because amines are being used more and more extensively 
for emulsifying, neutralizing, saponifying, and as the basis for further 
syntheses, this presentation of properties in a concise form will be of 
value to many. Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 East 42 st., 


New York City. 

Balanced Angle Type Air Compressors, 
compressors, Bulletin H-620-B8A, describes 
tions show various arrangements, together 
tables, and sectional views. Worthington 
Harrison, N. 

Catalogue- Price List, on fluorine chemicals, 
ucts, mothy proofing compounds, poultry 
and disinfectants; each product briefly 
Co., 151 W. 19 st., New York City. 

C-I-L Oval, October, 1938, contains several 
with materials of company’s manufacture. 
Montreal, Que., Canada. 

Color Commands Attention for Successful Packages, Vol. 4, 1938, 


known as VA and VA-2 
new development; illustra- 
with rating tables, dimensional 
Pump & Machi nery Corp., 


insecticides, laundry prod- 
products, fluosilicate hardeners, 
described. American Fluoride 


interesting articles 
Canadian 


dealing 
Industries, Ltd., 


offers a handsome presentation of representative package designs, com- 
pleting fourth year of direct color advertising by company; this novel 
book dramatizes use of color in modern packaging in a way that has 
lever been done age over 80 fictitious label designs are shown for 
standard products yackaged in tin, including suggestions for others 
never before ceed in metal containers. Continental Can Co., 100 E. 
42 st., New York City. 

Columbian Colloidal Carbons, booklet, purpose of which is to con- 
tribute results of company’s rese arches to industries using, or contem- 
plating using, colloidal carbon; tells how these carbons are made and 
how they came into being; outlines their properties and the way they 
contribute to the necessities of modern life; graphs, charts and illustra 


tions are included. Limited edition. Columbian 
st., New York City. 
Conveyor Idler, Leaflet A-464, 


pensive ball-bearing idler, for 


Carbon Co., 41 E. 42 


illustrated, 
conveyor widths 


inex- 
gives 


describes Type 90, 


of 14 to 24 inches; 


dimensions, weights, and list prices. Link-Belt Co., 220 S. Belmont 
ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Corning Mulching Wool, booklet, illustrated, contains report by Dr. 
R. C. Allen (Dept. Floriculture and Ornamental Horticulture, N. Y. 
State College of Agriculture, Cornell University) on experiments in 


use of glass wool for winter 
last page lists 


protection of 
comments from. users. 
Products Division, Corning, N. Y. 
Durez Molder, October, 1938, 
field. General Plastics, Inc., North Tonawanda, 
Durez Plastics News, October, 1938, notes on 
General Plastics, Inc., No. Tonawanda, N. Y 
Dust Problems, brochure, third in 
of interest to all processing industries; 
bringing dust problems before industry 


plants; 
Corning 


tables complete data; 


Works, Fibre 


Glass 

discusses plastics in office appliance 
\ 

product improvements, 


series ¢ 


f “Dust Hog’ mailings 
accomplishes a symbolic job in 
without damaging references to 


harmful hazards; stresses company’s line of dust control and_ blast 
cleaning equipment for combatting these hazards. Pangborn Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Dutch Boy Painter, Vol. 31, No. 6, feature: ‘Putty Failures—Their 
Cause and 1 


Prevention”; gives Dutch 3oy system formulas for painting 
interior plaster. National Lead Co., 111 B’way, New 
Engineering Properties of ‘‘K’? Monel, Technical 
extensively in the light of the latest available 


York City. 
Bulletin T-9, revised 
information on the prop- 


erties and useful applications of ‘‘K’’ Monel. International Nickel Co., 
67 Wall st., New York City. 

Fractional H P Motor Insulation, insuring greater resistance to 
moisture, leaflet. Century Electric rad 1806 Pine st., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hastelloy Alloys—Price List, folde contains valuable information 
on sizes, weights, limits, and prices of i. astelloy alloy castings, hot rolled 
sheets and plates, and bar stock; table for converting thicknesses to 
weights of sheet and plate, and all data necessary to determine weight 
of square, hexagonal, octagonal, and round bar stock of any of these 





Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind. 

Heavy Duty Diesel Engine-Driven Compressor, 
letin 3072, suitable for use wherever 
lists recommended uses for 
and general industrial 
York City. 

High Duty Portable Drill 
of the drill stand, Bulletin 135, described, 
Magnetic Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. Wis. 

Inceloid, transparent, waterproof sheeting. 
of standard and special forms ‘of 
tion devoted to various types of 
as well as standard thicknesses; 
sheeting, also colored, 


alloys. 
“XVO” model, Bul 
economy 1s a primary considerati n; 
mines and quarries, air lift pumping, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 B’way, New 


some 
service. 
Stand Magnet, for increasing usefulness 
illustrated and priced. Stearns 


Catalogue, contains samples 

cellulose derivative sheeting; first sec- 

transparent sheeting in standard colors, 

; second section contains samples of opaque 

rendered iridescent through the agency of metallic 
( 


pigments.. Inceloid Co., 8127 Oleander st., New Orleans, La. 
Inco, Summer-Fall Edition, 1938, articles touching on applications 
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of nickel and nickel alloys in their various forms. International Nicke 
Co., 67 Wall st., New York City. 

Malonic Acid, brochure, describes development of new industrial 
chemical, said to be a highly purified grade, cheaply priced, thus o} 1g 
a new field to the industrial chemist; especially useful for in il 
syntheses; gives spec physical and p 







Howard S. Gable ©... Fairfax Industrial 


Molybdenum and Other Alloy Steels, both 
tool, brochure, describes new Char-Mo_ furnace 
steels without decarburization and without use of borax or other Pi tec 


development of 
Combustion Corp., Toledo, O. 


D., 
November, 1938, feature: ‘“‘Chemistry Puts 


tive coatings, made possible by 
highly refined gas. Surface 


Monsanto Current Events 





Hay in the Silo”; another interesting article: “Chemicals Help Make 
the Car Go.’” Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Multiple Disc Magnetic Clutch, Bulletin 225, on Style “ED,” said 


to be of the duplex principle, 
netically 


clutches, both ma 


features, specifca- 


designed to operate 2 
energized with single magnet; 


stresses design 


tions, and charts. Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Neoprene Notebook, October, 1938, features proper compounding of 
neoprene to guarantee flame resistance. Rubber Chemicals Division, 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del 

“9” Recorder for Temperature and Pressure, Bulletin 1178, illus 
trates and describes new line of recorders and recorder-controllers to fit 
many applications; full size 9” chart, 3 5/16” of per travel given. C. J. 
Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Park & Nostrand aves., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Powder Metallurgy, leaflet, describes latest development in 
company’s facilities for handling powder metallurgy 
standard products made by company. Powder Metallurgy, Inc., 
Crescent st., Long Island City, N 

Price List, November, 1938, Merck 

Products of Columbia Alkali 
convenient pocket size, lists and 
products including soda ash, caustic 
bonate, calcium chloride, and modified sodas; various 
product are listed, and an explanation of the various 
more important products are produced is included as 
a convenient and novel form of indexing by 
is a unique feature; a new air view of “the 
center spread, where also is contained a brief historical 
sition of the ideals to which the executives feel much of 
cess is due. Columbia Alkali Corp., Barberton, Ohio 

Products of General Chemical Co., brochure, published on eve of 
company’s fortieth anniversary; informative and valuable 
for executives, purchasing agents and chemists using industrial 
cals; gives brief outline of company’s divisions; lists variety of produc 
facilities and services developed during its steadily expanding years 
service; page is devoted to each product, giving formula, physical prop 
erties, grades or strengths, packing, shipping regulations, and uses, 
illustrated in many cases; a special section contains tables, factors, and 
reference data on the more important heavy chemicals, and a chapter on 
‘Safety and Precautions” should prove valuable to those engaged in 
handling heavy chemicals. General Chemical Co., 40 Rector st., New 
York City. 

Report on Supplies and Disposition of Nitrogenous Fertilizer Mate- 


this field, 
operations, also lists 


42-4 


& Co., 
Corp., an 
describes the 


Rahw: iV, N. uF 

interesting new booklet of 
complete line of Columbia’s 
liquid chlorine, sodium bicar 
packings for each 
forms in which the 
a purchasing guide; 
means of graduated page sizes 
Barberton plant forms the 
Ke and 

lumbia’s suc 


soda, 


expo- 


reference work 
chemi 








rials in U. S. A., fertilizer year 1937-1938, brochure, a wider distribu 
tion of statistics than compiled by this company in former ys ars, in 
which statisticians have endeavored to make use of every source of 
information at their disposal, especially of the data published by govert 
mental agencies; survey, in general, analyzes the facts, and single copies 
may, within the limits of supply, be had free of charge by anyone inter 
ested. Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corp., 285 Madison ave., New York 
City. 

Robertson Reminders, Autumn issue, calls attention to new additions 
to and installations of company’s line of equipment, and industries it 
which they are being used. John Robertson Co., 121 Water st., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 

Ruggedwear Resurfacer, cellulose processed, for patching or resut 
facing concrete floors, leaflet. Flexrock Co., 800 N. Delaware ave 
Phila., Pa. 

Saco Speed Reducers, Bulletin 7638, describes new line and applic 
tions. Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 

Safety Electric Sterilizer, Bulletin 1000, on instrument for producing 
sodium hypochlorite electrically from ordinary rock salt and water, which 
completely fulfills all municipal, state and federal health requirements 
eliminating necessity for storing and handling high pressure drums of 
deadly gas; operation and installation described in detail; informative 
data on water sterilization with sodium hypochlorite. Everson Mfg. Co., 
214 W. Huron st., Chicago, IIl. 

Screw Conveyors, Rex Catalog 334, contains information on screw 
conveyor installations, selections of screw conveyors, capacity charts, 

specifications, etc.; also has complete cataloguing of REX Cast and REX 


Wis. 
New Products 
prices. Monsant 


Salem type elevator buckets. Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, 

Sopanox, booklet, on new soap antioxidant, described in 
Section; gives specifications, methods of testing; list 
Chemical Co., Rubber Service Labs. Div., Akron, O. 

Splash Proof Machine Tool Motor, leaflet. Century 
1806 Pine st., St. Louis, Me 

Tellevel Automatic Storage Control, 
notable for simplicity of construction and economical price; a 
described; illustrated. Stephens-Adamson Mfg. C Aurora, IIl. 

The Caled Cleanser, October, 1938, feature: ‘“‘F About Fatty 
Acids;”? describes specialties made by company. Cal ‘0 
3rentwood, Md 

The Chemist Analyst, October, 1938, useful labor: 
J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 

The ph i Line, October-November, 1938. fe 


Electric Co., 


Bulletin 238, new development 








Years 


“Twenty 





After’ *; lists line of specialties made by company. E. F, Houghton & 
Co., 240 W. Somerset st., Phila., Pa. 

The Laboratory, Vol. 10, No. 2, new developments in laboratory appa- 
ratus and technique. Fisher Scientific Co., 711 Forbes st., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Pioneer, October, 1938, for users of chlorine and alkalies. Electro 
sleaching Gas Co., 60 E. 42 st., New York City 

The Power Specialist, September-October, 1938. several industrial 


applications of J-M products described; also interesting article on the 
sulfur industry. Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40 st., New York City. 


Type SCH Polyphase Motors, for peak air conditioning performance, 





leaflet. Century Electric Co., 1806 Pine st., St. Louis, Mo. 

Wholesale Price List, November, 1938. Fritzsche Bros., 76-9th ave 
New York City. 

Witcombings, October, 1938, interesting 1 of new : 
and uses to which company’s line of products may be adapted. Wishnick- 


Inc., 295 Madison ave., New York City. 
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Rubber Fillers 


By F. 1. Cotton. M. Se.* 


AW rubber appears on the market as crépe and smoked 
sheet. The paler varieties of the former are familiar 
as the soling material so popular for tennis shoes a few 

years ago; the latter comes from the plantation as lightly cor- 
rugated brown sheets, resembling kippers in odor, due to the 
smoking process to which it has been exposed in order to prevent 
bacterial attack while drying, and mold formation during subse- 
quent storage. Both forms are made by adding dilute acetic 
or formic acid to the latex or milk obtained from the soft bark 
of the rubber tree now cultivated extensively in Malaya, the 
Dutch East Indies and Ceylon. Addition of acid causes the 
natural dispersion of rubber to coagulate in much the same way 
as rennet will curdle milk. The coagulum thus formed is 
pressed relatively free from water as the curds of sour milk are 
squeezed from whey in the production of cheese. In making 
smoked sheet, slabs of the gently rolled coagulum are dried 
in the antiseptic atmosphere of the smoke house from which 
they emerge as translucent sheets of raw rubber; while if des- 
tined for pale crépe the coagulated latex is washed between 
rollers resembling a mangle, and when freed from water- 
soluble constituents which might putrefy, the rubber is hung 
in a darkened shed to dry. 

During conversion from raw material to finished product 
rubber undergoes a series of well defined processes, the first of 
which bears the apt designation “mastication.” According to 
the degree of mastication, rubber loses its characteristic revers- 
ible extensibility and becomes essentially plastic. This makes 
possible the second process of manufacture: that of mixing with 
fillers chosen from a wide variety of substances proved to exert 
remarkable influences on the manufacturing operations or the 
properties of the finished product. 

The compounded rubber is next subjected to some shaping 
operation. It may be passed through a precision rolling-mill 
known as a calender, which serves to sheet the uncured stock; 
it may be extruded from a forcing machine resembling a large 
mincer, in which the plastic rubber is forced through a shaped 
die by pressure generated between a revolving screw and a 
cylindrical housing; or portions of the mixed rubber may be 
placed in molds and subjected to pressure. 

In each case the final operation consists in heating to a rela- 
tively high temperature (110 to 150° C.) which causes a chemi- 
cal reaction between sulfur—invariably one of the ingredients— 
and the rubber hydrocarbon. This remarkable reaction, known 
for a century but not yet clearly understood, not only reimparts 
to the rubber the desirable property of elasticity, but confers upon 
it far greater toughness and resiliency than was exhibited by 
the raw material. Vulcanization gives a product more resistant 
to wear and tear, while unaffected by changes in temperature 
and less readily deteriorated by grease. 

The operations of calendering, tubing and other forms of 
extruding necessitate a thoroughly plasticized rubber. This 
may be obtained either by prolonged mastication, which costs 


* Lecturer in Rubber Technology, Northern Polytechnic, London. 
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money and detracts from the valuable properties of the material ; 
or it may be achieved by compounding with fillers which rapidly 
kill the ‘nerve’ of the rubber and may conveniently reduce the 
cost of the mix. Even after appreciable mastication rubber 
retains some ability to recover after deformation. This results 
in undue shrinkage after calendering, excessive swelling after 
forcing through a die, and a characteristic surface roughness 
which is usually undesirable. By incorporating such fillers as 
whiting, barytes, slate dust or certain forms of naturally occur- 
ring silica, the internal friction in the plastic rubber may be so 
increased that the processed stock shows little tendency to 
retract. Shrinkage of calendered sheet, with its attendant dis- 
tortion, is practically eliminated and one is assisted to obtain the 
desired smooth finish on extruded goods. 

Frequently such fillers, termed ‘inert diluents’ because they 
have little effect on the physical characteristics of the vulcanized 
rubber, may perform an additional function in cheapening the 
mix. It must be appreciated that rubber goods are sold by the 
article rather than by weight. Hence it is the relative cost 
per unit of volume rather than per unit of weight which must 
be considered in deciding whether a particular filler will cheapen 
rubber or not. This is best done by taking the price per pound 
of the proposed filler, multiplying by its specific gravity and 
comparing with the price per pound of rubber (sp. gr. slightly 
less than 1). When it is remembered that the incorporation of a 
filler with rubber entails expenditure of time and energy one 
realizes that the volume cost must be well below that of rubber 
before manufacturers can be interested. Only minerals gained 
direct from the earth and requiring little working-up and puri- 
fication can hope to appeal to rubber manufacturers on the 
score that they will lower the price of their mixes. 

China clay, talc and Kieselguhr have a pronounced toughen- 
ing and hardening action not only on the uncured rubber stock, 
but on the vulcanized product. Rigidity is frequently desirable 
in articles destined to withstand pressure: rubber flooring, tiles, 
rubber covered rollers, buffers, washers and packing glands. 
For this purpose the fillers must be free from grit liable to spoil 
the surface, blunt the cutting tools and form potential weak 
spots from which tears may readily develop. Furthermore, 
they should be dry. Kieselguhr is a bad offender in this respect; 
it readily absorbs moisture, which on release during vulcaniza- 
tion of the rubber causes porosity. 

Since its inception the rubber industry has witnessed the 
exploitation of five remarkable discoveries: mastication, vul- 
canization, catalytic acceleration of vulcanization, reinforcement 
and (during the last decade) the ability to retard perishing by 
means of organic chemicals known to the rubber chemist as 
antioxidants. Of these, the ability to strengthen vulcanized rubber 
by fillers of colloidal particle dimensions, is probably responsi- 
ble for the most phenomenal advances in mechanical trans- 
port. Of reinforcing agents, carbon black is pre-eminent, whereas 
zinc oxide, light magnesium carbonates and refined China 
clay confer strength to a less degree. The exact mechanism of 
reinforcement is not clearly understood, but it is known that 
particle size is a desideratum. The finer the particle size of 
any of the fillers mentioned, the greater will be its reinforcing 
abilities. There can be little doubt that in some remarkable way 
the rubber becomes bonded with the huge surface exposed by 
the colloidal filler particles, which thereafter limit the extensi- 
bility of the rubber, greatly increase the load it will sustain 
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ere engineers have developed many 
entirely different uses for Zinc Chloride. 


Among the many interesting applications 
of this chemical are its uses as a flux for 
metal, a purifying agent for petroleum, a 
weighting addition to silk, and an import- 
ant wood preservative. 


This year marks the 100th anniversary of 
the use of Zinc Chloride as a wood pre- 


servative. It is also a fitting coincidence 


ing with ready accepta eers, 


architects and builders everywhere. This 
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that DU PONT Chromated Zinc Chlori 0 
an improved wood EIN: ™ 
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comparatively new chemical applied to 


lumber by pressure treatment offers longer 
service life outlasting 3 to 10 installations 
of untreated wood. 


Through DU PONT’S GRASSELLI Chemi- 
cals Department, many products have been 
developed and improved to better serve 


almost every induggsy. When you have any 
¥ a. use of industrial 


I 10) PONT. 


Write for a copy of the new folder, “Stop 
Decay and Termite Damage.” 
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without rupture and in some instances have a profound effect in 
Not only the 
amount of free surface energy, but the character of the filler 
surface, 


increasing the resistance to tear and abrasion. 
appear of importance in determining reinforcement. 
Thus, lithopone, an intimate mixture of barium sulfate and zinc 
sulfide, has a particle size similar to that of zinc oxide, but has 
far less reinforcing power in rubber. The particle shape is also 
of significance. Light magnesium carbonate with needle-shaped 
crystals, China clay and talc exhibiting plate-like crystals under 
the microscope produce marked toughness and increase in tensile 
strength, but confer astonishingly poor resistance to tear in 
contrast with rubber reinforced with carbon black. Further- 
more, these fillers with anisotropic particles become aligned in 
the rubber during calendering and extruding, and impart a 
grain effect quite distinct from that resulting from stress in the 
rubber substance itself. 

Filler tearing in 
calendering, and resistance to stretching. 


grain produces ease of the direction of 
Unlike the shrink- 
ing effect produced on calendering unloaded rubber, filler grain 
is not completely removed by subsequently warming the sheet. 

During the past twenty years a complete revolution has occur- 
red in the manner of vulcanizing rubber. Before the war it was 
usual to mix from 7 to 10 parts of sulfur with every 100 parts 
of rubber in a compound and vulcanize by subjecting to a tem- 
perature of 140 to 150°C. (40 to 50 Ibs. per sq. in. 
pressure) for a period ranging from 1% to 4 hours. 


With the advent of organic accelerators (chemicals with such 


steam 


formidable names as mercaptobenzthiazole, tetramethylthiuram- 
disulfide and zine diethyldithiocarbamate) it has been found 
possible to cut down the time of vulcanization to a few minutes 
at 120° C. and simultaneously to reduce the amount of sulfur to 
less than one quarter of its earlier percentage. Not only has 
production thereby been accelerated but the rubber, which is 
detrimentally affected by prolonged heating at high tempera- 
ture, is maintained in a much better and stronger condition. 
Sulfur bloom, which used to coat all vulcanized rubber goods 
with an unsightly powder, has been obviated and the produc- 
tion of brightly colored articles containing delicate organic dye- 
stuffs has been facilitated. One of the remarkable features about 
organic accelerators is that they all require the presence in the 
rubber of a small percentage of a metallic oxide. Up till the 
present practically all accelerated rubber mixes have included at 
least 5 per cent. of zinc oxide on the rubber content for this 
purpose. The writer, in conjunction with J. Westhead, has 
recently investigated the activating influence of a large number 
of metallic oxides, but finds that although not specific to zinc 
oxide and litharge (a recognized alternative) the property is 
not shared by all basic oxides. However, it was interesting 
to discover that with many accelerators cadmium oxide gave 
better results than that of zinc. 

For producing hard rubber compounds of great heat resist- 
ance has yet found to compare 
either in the fibrous or powdered condition. 


nothing been 


asbestos, 
Graphite is fre- 
quently used in conjunction to give packings which will not 


with 


adhere to hot metallic surfaces under pressure. 

The vogue for brightly colored molded goods and rubber 
flooring has resulted in a large demand by the rubber industry 
for pigments. As in the paint trade, white pigments comprise 
zine oxide, lithopone and titanium dioxide, although white lead 
which finds widespread application in paint cannot be used in 
rubber because it would react with the sulfur during 
tion to produce black lead sulfide. 


vulcaniza- 
White powders 
nesium carbonate, barium sulfate, whiting and China 


like mag- 
clay have 
no pigmentary value in rubber because the refractive index of 
their individual particles approximate closely to that of rubber, 
so that when mixed with the latter they tend to disappear in 
much the same way as glass powder disappears in water. In 
fact, certain qualities of light magnesium carbonate may be 
incorporated in transparent rubber mixes! Nevertheless such 


fillers of low hiding power are useful in rubber mixes to be 
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colored by means of organic dyestuffs or lakes, because they 
enable the latter to develop full tinting power at very low 
loadings. 

Even in brightly colored rubber, however, a little white pig- 
ment (e.g. titanium oxide or lithopone) is desirable to act as a 
background to reflect the incident light from the interior of the 
rubber and impart brilliance. 

Although the modern tendency is towards the use of dye- 
stuffs for coloring rubber, there is still scope for such mineral 
pigments as iron oxide, red ochre, green oxide of chromium, 
crimson and orange antimony sulfides and vermilion, owing to 
their extreme permanence under the conditions of vulcanization 
and subsequent exposure to sunlight. It is essential, however, 
that any pigments offered to the rubber industry should be abso- 
lutely free from copper and manganese, both of which exert 
an extraordinary catalytic action in promoting oxidation and 
rapid perishing. 

The past few years have seen a great advance in the direct 
application of rubber latex, not only in the rubber industry as 
hitherto constituted, but in new fields where solid rubber or 
rubber in solution could offer no advantage. 


In compounding 
latex for 


work, dipping and molding, fillers are 
employed as bulking agents to reduce contraction on evapora- 
tion of the water and to toughen the resulting rubber film, 
though it has not been found possible to reinforce latex rubber 
as may be done with rubber processed by orthodox methods. 
The best fillers for latex work are those which are readily 
wetted with water and are of relatively low specific gravity so 
that they have little tendency to settle from aqueous dispersion. 
Whiting is often used in cheap mixes for double texture work, 
while China clay and aluminum flake are used in the production 
of gloves, toys, boots and shoes. 


proofing 


China clay is particularly 
adapted for latex work in virtue of its affinity for water, which 
enables a fine clay to remain in suspension indefinitely. Clay 
may be used with advantage to thicken a mix and facilitate its 
application. Small additions of bentonite are particularly valu- 
able in this connection as mentioned by J. N. Wilson in Sands, 
Clays and Minerals (1937, 3, 151). The remarkable feature of 
bentonite is its capacity for absorbing large volumes of water 
and producing a thixotropic gel, ie. one that is capable of 
conversion to a sol by mere shaking and will again set to a gel 
on standing. China clay and, to a more marked extent, benton- 
ite may confer this property on latex mixes. Research is in 
progress with a view to employing the phenomenon in commer- 
cial latex processes. 

One of the most rapid developments in the latex field during 
the past twelve 
cement 


months has been in the production of latex- 


flooring compositions. It is 


possible to mix large 
volumes of ciment fondu or light aluminous cement with a stable 
latex such as Revertex without causing coagulation. The 
resulting paste, usually with addition of an aggregate such as 
granulated cork, marble chips, granite chips or powdered wood, 
may be spread on an existing foundation to produce a beautiful 
floor of the terazzo type; much warmer and more resilient than 
a magnesium oxychloride composition or any other similar 
cement floor. There is every probability that within the near 
future means will be discovered for producing comparable floors 
from latex and Portland cement, which has a greater tendency 
to coagulate the rubber dispersion than is shown by aluminous 
cement. At present latex-cement flooring is being used almost 
exclusively on ships owing to the resilient nature of these 
floors, their light weight, tenacity of adhesion, fire-resistant 
character and preservative action on steel plates; but there is 
every indication that the next few years will see astonishing 
developments in domestic flooring, factories, hospitals, offices, 
swimming baths, etc. 

Returning to the use of fillers in the dry compounding of rub- 
ber, it would appear helpful to conclude this review with an 
indication of the problems facing the rubber 
and a suggestion as 


industry today 


to means whereby new fillers may be 


developed for their solution. 
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Pictures Brick and 
Stucco Dwellings As 
Vast Paint Market 


Gardner Says 38 Million Such 
Houses Need 400,000,000 Gals. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J—A potential mar- 
ket for more than 400,000,000 gallons of paint 
exists if all the brick and stucco dwellings in 
this country are to be painted, it was asserted 
here recently by Dr. H. A. Gardner. 

Speaking before the national convention of 
the National Paint, Varnish and Lacquer 
Ass’n., Dr. Gardner cited figures showing 
that there are upward of 38 million dwelling 
units of this type in the U. S. and that an 
average of 10 gallons of paint is needed for 
the interior and exterior of each dwelling. 


Other Structures Triple Market 


For every 100 million gallons of paint used 
to decorate dwellings, there is surely a market 
of at least 300 million gallons to decorate and 
protect other types of brick and stucco struc- 
tures, Dr. Gardner indicated. 

Paint properly applied, Dr. Gardner said, 
can be used to close the pores and capillary 
tubes in brick and mortar joints, thus elimi- 
nating dampness and wall discoloration. Paint 
also will make interiors as much as 10 degrees 
cooler in summer, he continued. 

Newly devised resinous emulsion paints for 
brick are making considerable headway, it 
was stated. 


Says ‘‘Starchless”’ Collars 
Won’t Wilt Below 300° F 


NEW YORK, N. Y.— Fabrics laminated 
with a thermoplastic adhesive recently pat- 
ented by an inventor here are described as 
“flexibly stiff’ and particularly suitable for 
starch-less collars, cuffs and shirt bosoms. 

A preferred formula for the adhesive is 
given in the patent paper as: 

Polymerized derivative of 





methacrylic acid ......... 100 pts. by wt. 
Dibuty! phthalate (or other 

OR eee aera 10 
Chlorinated rubber ......... 10 to 40 


Such an adhesive, the inventor claims, has 
a melting point above 300° F. and maintains 
its adhesive qualities below 212° F. There- 
fore, he points out, it is ideally suited to nor- 
mal washing and ironing temperatures and is 
not affected by body heat. 


Special Label Adhesive 
Formulated With Solox 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Answering an inquiry 
for a label adhesive which dries on the 
labels yet is sufficiently thermoplastic to per- 
mit application to cartons with a hot iron, 
the American Gum Importers’ Ass’n. recom- 
mends the following formulation in one of its 
recent publications: 

Parts i weight 


Ethyl Cellulose (low viscosity) .... 0 
Batavia Damar A/E ............ 40 
ce ey ERATE Sa ea 2 
pO Se ere fae ee ee 116 
MGR oe ck sco ead aes Si 14.5 


Butyl oO ORE ee Tot ee 
SOLOX is the proprietary solvent manu- 


A. KE Wortman, Webb Sales 
Manager, to Retire Jan. 1 


NEW YORK—Rounding out a record of 51 
years of service that is probably without par- 
allel in the industrial alcohol industry, A. F. 
Wortman, sales manager of James A. Webb 
and Son, Inc., a division of U.S.L., retires on 
January 1. For over a century James A. Webb 
and Son have been supplying the famous 
“Webb” brand of pure 
alcohol to hospitals, and 
perfume and flavoring ex- 
tract manufacturers. 


Began in 1888 

“Gus,” as he is known 
to thousands of alcohol 
buyers, completes a career 
that, incredible as it may 
seem, began on January 
2, 1888 with - = — 

of James A. Webb an 
A.F.WORTMAN = Son at 165 Pearl Street. 
The Webb company was founded in 1835. 

In 1920, five years after James A. Webb 
and Son had been acquired by the U. S. In- 
dustrial Alcohol Co., Mr. Wortman was made 
manager of the Webb company. He also 
served as assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the parent company. 

Mr. Wortman’s departure is regretted by 
his host of friends, but those who know him 
best have a suspicion that “Gus” is going to 
welcome the extra time he will be able to give 
his favorite recreations of bowling, bridge, 


dancing and the Knickerbocker Field Club. 


Explains How They Make 
Leather That “Breathes”’ 


LONDON, England—How sheets of respir- 
able artificial leather can be made by com- 
pressing impregnated vegetable fibres is re- 
vealed in a patent granted here. Dry, loosely 
fluffed layers of such fibres as cotton, linen, 
hennequin, sisal, hemp and wood or rag pulp 
are impregnated with a latex binder and 
compressed in successive steps, according to 
the patent. 

Glue, ammonia or volatile organic liquid 
and formaldehyde may be added to the binder. 

The preferred organic liquid consists of 
ethyl alcohol, methyl alcohol, acetone, ethyl 
acetate and gasoline. The alcohol and gasoline 
are added to the latex-glue mixture just be- 
fore spraying. Fish, hide, casein, blood or egg 
albumen glues may be used. 


New Insecticide Concentrate 


A new Derris concentrate (with or without 
rotenone) suitable for use in kerosene type 
contact insecticides, is now available. By the 
use of this concentrate, savings up to 60% in 














factured by the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 


the cost of active ingredients are claimed. 








Unusual New Applications Prove 


Versatility of Dialkyl Phthalates 


Improved Quality of U.S.I. Phthalate Plasticizers Lead to Use 
In New Surface Coatings, Adhesives, Lubricants, ete. 
Names like nitrostarch, methyl methacrylate and polyvinyl acetate are crop- 


ping up in today’s discussions of new uses for the dialkyl phthalates. Lacquer 
chemists hear of diamyl phthalate being used to plasticize complex ester gum- 





wax-crepe rubber 
compositions. A re- 
cent patent reveals 
dibutyl phthalate in 
vinyl chloride-viny! 
acetate - chlorinated 
rubber adhesives. 

Diethyl and dimethyl] phthalates have cellu- 
lose acetobutyrate, cellulose acetopropionate, 
and ethyl cellulose added to their already es- 
tablished applications. 


DIALKYL PHTHALATES 


Low Vapor Pressure 


These and a wealth of other examples em- 
phasize the swiftly growing importance of the 
dialkyl phthalates. Actually, they are among 
the best known and most widely used agents 
for softening and imparting flexibility to lac- 
quer films. 

The reasons are not hard to find. Low vapor 
pressure and good retentivity in lacquer films, 
compatibility with an unusually wide range of 
lacquer constituents, stability to light, water- 
white color, lack of odor, and non-toxic char- 
acter are properties which each of these sol- 
vent plasticizers has in a large degree. 


Virtually Chemically Pure 


The U. S. Industrial Chemical Co., Inc., was 
responsible for the introduction of diamy] 
phthalate and has long been one of the fore- 
most producers of dibutyl, diethyl and di- 
methyl phthlates. U.S.I. has consistently im- 
proved the quality of the dialkyl phthalates 
and current production with improved equip- 
ment provides materials which are virtually 
chemically pure. 

A number of relatively new applications for 
dibutyl phthalate center about ethy! cellulose. 
Films of ethyl cellulose retain their toughness 
and flexibility under conditions of severe 
aging when plasticized with even as little as 
2 to 5% of dibutyl phthalate. This is particu- 
larly true in ethyl cellulose-phenolic resin 
lacquers. For ethyl] cellulose adhesives, diamy], 
diethyl and dimethyl phthalates have been 
found equally applicable. In chlorinated rub- 
ber, as well as in methyl methacrylate and in 

(Continued on next page) 





Says Chemical Graining 
Improves Litho Plates 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—For cleaning litho- 
graphic printing plates preparatory to a meth- 
od of chemical graining, a solution containing 
phosphoric acid, butyl alcohol and sulpho- 
nated lorol should be used to remove grease 
and other deposits, according to a patent 
issued here. 

After cleaning, the zinc plates are immersed 
in a special, hydrolyzable acid phosphate solu- 
tion for about 30 minutes and then rinsed. 
Chemically grained plates, the inventor de- 
clares, allow a finer screen to be used and are 
capable of supplying more prints. 
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New Starch Purifying 
Process Removes Even 
Difficult Impurities 


MADISON, Wisc.—A method of starch 
purification which, in its final stages, permits 
dilute alcohol solutions of the starch poly- 
saccharide to be directly hydrolyzed for the 
production of syrups and crystalline products 
has been developed here, according to a pat- 
ent just assigned to the Wisconsin Alumni 
Research Foundation. 

The process, it is asserted, removes known 
impurities such as ash constituents, lipoids, 
non-starch polysaccharides, pentosans, and 
nitrogenous compounds which orthodox meth- 
ods of refining leave behind. 

Use Ethyl Alcohol 

To accomplish this purpose, the inventors 
treat starchy masses with a solution of 1.0% 
nitric acid in 85% ethyl alcohol which, by 
its differential actions of oxidation, substitu- 
tion and hydrolysis, takes into solution part 
of the impurities, while converting others into 
insoluble form. 

It is said that from 10 to 30 minutes is ample 
for the treatment. As an alternative solution, 

0% free chlorine in 95% ethyl alcohol may 
be used. 


Name 4 Most Promising 
Wood Decay Preventives 
PORTLAND, Ore.—Of the 25 chemicals 


and proprietaries studied as wood preserva- 
tives, the four most promising are penta- 
chlorophenol, o-phenylphenol, 2-chloro-o- 
pheny!phenol, and tetra-chlorophenol, accord- 
ing to the Western Pine Association. 

The preservatives were evaluated for tox- 
icity, volatility, leaching by water and 10 
other factors. The fungus most commonly 
producing decay was identified as Lenzites 


trabea. 
5,000 Year Inks 


In 6938 A.D., the “super-permanent” red 
and black inks developed by a large printing 
ink company to print the “Book of Record” 
of the New York World’s Fair will still be 
readable, authorities claim. 

Chemists in 1938 may be interested in the 
composition of these inks, reported as follows: 
(Black) carbon black toned with Syan Blue B 
(copper phthalocyanine) and (Red) diazo- 
tized 5-chloro-ortho-toluidine with beta hy- 
droxynaphthoic-5-chloro-ortho- toluidine. 








Better Mildew-Proofing 
With Alcohol Solution 


Mold growth was attacked on two fronts 
recently. First, a Danish inventor reports 
that treatment with calcium propionate 
prevents mold growth on food-stuffs and 
water-proof oiled paper. Second, an author 
in this country states that phenyl mercuric 
nitrate gives better mildew-proofing when 
dissolved in warm alcohol instead of water. 








New Applications Prove 
Phthalates’ Versatility 


(Continued from preceding page) 
nitrostarch, dibutyl phthalate is one of the 
useful plasticizers. 

Diamy] phthalate, which because of its low 
vapor pressure and narrow viscosity range has 
been utilized to replace mercury in vacuum 
pumps, is specified in a recent patent as a 
plasticizer for paper coatings consisting of 
resins, crepe rubber and wax. Along with the 
three other phthalates, it is now accepted as a 
good plasticizer for cellulose acetobutyrate. It 
is also formulated in rubber cements. 

In Cellulose Acetobutyrate 

The combination of diamyl and dibutyl 
phthalates is finding increasing use as a plas- 
ticizer in nitrocellulose lacquers for paper and 
artificial leather, which demand unusually 
high flexibility. Both phthalates may be em- 
ployed to plasticize cellulose acetopropionate. 

Dimethyl and diethyl phthalates are today 
virtually the most widely used plasticizers for 
cellulose acetate. However, both products have 
other novel applications, some of which may 
become more significant. Diethyl phthalate, 
dissolved in SOLOX,* has a transparentizing 
effect on paper. Diethyl phthalate is a recog- 
nized fixative for perfumes, as well as an 
authorized denaturant for specially denatured 
alcohol formulas 39B and 39C. 

Oil From Dibutyl Phthalate 

Among chemical applications for the dialky] 
phthalates is the conversion (by high voltage 
polymerization) of dibutyl phthalate into a 
useful lubricant. The hydrogenation of the 
phthalates into dialkyl hexahydrophthalates, 
useful as intermediates, is described in an- 
other recent patent. 

U.S.I. welcomes the opportunity to give re- 
sponsible manufacturers more detailed infor- 
mation regarding particular applications for 
dialkyl phthalates. 


*Trademark I 
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Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.1. 


A fire-resistant plastic int with a resin base 
withstands an 1800° F. Bunsen burner flame for 
5 minutes without disintegrating, it is claimed. It 
may be applied by spraying or brushing and is 
said to be suitable for exterior use and particu- 
larly for plywood surfaces. (No. 160) 
US| 
A new metallic soap yields concentrated alumi- 
num stearate dispersions of very low viscosity, 
according to an announcement. Dispersions in 
solvents and oils can be diluted, have high pene- 
tration, and are particularly effective for water- 
proofing fibrous or porous materials, the manu- 
facturer states. (No. 161) 
Ose) 
New whiting, said to consist of particles of 
rounded shape and a large percentage of sizes 
within the colloid range, is now on the market. 
Suggested applications include: rubber filler, oil 
putties, oil paints and low-cost enamels, and in 
calcimines. (No. 162) 
BSSet 
An all-purpose label adhesive capable of adhering 
to practically any surface has been announced. 
The manufacturer declares the product has re- 
ceived exhaustive tests under many temperature 
and humidity conditions. (No. 163) 
Us 1 
A new electric painting machine is said to spread 
paint by centrifugal force in an even, fan-shaped 
stream from | to 18 in. wide without spattering 
or fogging. Speeds up to 1,500 sq. ft. per hour, 
five times faster than brushing, are claimed. 
— i (No. 164) 
Concentrated water repellent preparations can be 
produced from two new aluminum salts which 
contain upwards of 35% active aluminum oxide, 
according to a recent report. Both salts are said 
to be readily soluble in water to give solutions 
ranging from 4.7 to 5.4 pH. (No. 165) 
uUS4 
For writing on glass or enameled ware an ink de- 
scribed as non-corrosive, non-inflammable, and 
resistant to common organic solvents has been 
developed. The manufacturer states it is available 
in white or black, and, whether applied with pen 
or brush, has good permanence. (No. 166) 
a 
A new preservative designed to replace benzoic 
acid, sodium benzoate or salicylic acid is said to 
be more effective in acid, alkaline or neutral con- 
ditions. It is described as a white, odorless, stable, 
non-toxic powder readily soluble in alcohol and in 
water. (No. 167) Lr S4 
Elimination of smoke, soot and sludge, as well as 
lowering of fuel costs, is claimed for a new liquid 
“oil conditioner’ for Bunker ‘’C’’ No. 6 Fuel Oil. 
Addition of 1 gallon of the liquid to 2,000 gallons 
of fuel oil is also said to reduce maintenance costs 
and cause the burner to start more quickly. 
tS (No. 168) 
A pH indicator chart printed in 14 colors is now 
available free of charge, upon written request, 
according to a recent announcement. The charts 
are designed to be used with new wide-range 
(pH 1 to 14) indicator paper. Solvent News will 
be glad to forward inquiries to the sine Fagy i 
No ) 
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A real need in the industry today is a white filler of low 
specific gravity showing reinforcing properties equal to or sur- 
passing those offered by carbon black. Experience suggests 
that to be completely successful in enhancing tear resistance 
as well as mechanical strength a filler must be of exceedingly 
fine particle size and preferably amorphous. At the moment, 
the only materials fulfilling these conditions are made in the 
form of smoke, either by burning natural gas in a limited supply 
of air or burning metallic vapor as in the production of zinc 
oxide. In the latter case it has been found possible, by vaporiz- 
ing the zinc in an electric arc and removing the cloud of oxide 
by a forced draught of air which quickly cools it, to obtain a 
product of such fine particle size that it reinforces almost as 
well as gas black; but the disadvantage of high specific gravity 
still remains. Carbon black is ideal, but for its filthy nature, 
the way it flies about the factory, the amount of power required 
to incorporate it with rubber and the fact that it adsorbs 
accelerator and retards vulcanization. 

As colloidal particle dimensions seem essential to reinforce- 
ment it would appear that bentonite might be satisfactory, but 
the writer has made numerous tests which indicate that it is 
very difficult to incorporate with rubber and that it has such a 
pronounced effect in retarding vulcanization as to shatter all 
hopes of its successful application as a dry compounding ingredi- 
ent. Even when the content of diphenylguanidine accelerator 
was raised from 1 per cent. to 8 per cent. very little vulcaniza- 
tion occurred in 45 minutes at 140° C. 
optimum cure of the base mix). 


(the time required for 
It may be that the presence of 
water is necessary to the development of colloidal properties 
in bentonite, as the dispersion on milling with rubber did not 
appear good. 

Some encouragement in the search for a mineral reinforcing 
filler may be gained from the success of “Bettablack,” a proc- 
essed form of a mineral carbon mined near Bideford in North 
Devon. This natural black, which occurs in conjunction with 
silica, is treated with a slight amount of alkali to reduce acidity 
and cause peptization of the individual particles. It has been 
proved to give reinforcement equal to that afforded by the best 
China clay, while imparting superior resistance to tear. 

There is scope for further research in the production of rubber 
fillers by precipitation methods, particularly if during precipita- 
tion the surface of the individual particles can be coated with 
some substance such as a stearate or other soap, which will not 
only facilitate dispersion in rubber, but may result in increased 
bonding between the filler particles and the rubber phase. Sev- 
eral surface-treated calcium carbonates of this type are now on 
the market under the “Kalite,” 
These definitely incorporate easily with rubber on the mill and 


trade names Calcene,” etc. 
confer physical properties markedly superior to those given to 
vulcanized rubber by ordinary whiting. During the past year, a 
mixture of magnesium and zinc oxide, incompletely carbonated 
(in the proportion of one molecule of each constituent), has 
been claimed to have excellent reinforcing properties (B.P. 
547,437 Société Italiana Pirelli). 

It is conceivable that hydrated colloidal silicates such as China 
clay which are but partially satisfactory as rubber reinforcers 
might give excellent results if their individual crystals were 
sintered or melted and reduced to the spherical shape by blow- 
ing as a cloud of fine dust through a furnace. Abstracted from 
Sands, Clays and Mimerals, Apr., ’38, p. 240. 


Colors for Glass Decoration 

A new and complete line of acid- and alkali-resistant colors, 
which have successfully withstood extensive laboratory tests, 
including contact with the same washing compounds that are 
used in cleaning milk and beverage bottles after public use, are 
being manufactured for the glass container industry by O. Hom- 
mel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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pH Test Paper Chart 

A new chart printed in fourteen colors, issued by R. 
gille, 118 Liberty St., N. Y., shows how 
range pH test to 
change for each pH unit throughout the range from pH 1 to pH 
14. 
to bring out on the test paper the characteristic color for any 
pH unit. 
each vial. 


P. Car- 
the Hydrion wide- 


paper has been extended include a color 


Fourteen buffer solutions, one for each pH unit, are used 
Also new is the simple comparator plate included in 
This plate makes the colors more vivid and facili- 
tates comparisons. Hydrion test paper is used like litmus, but 
gives readings to well within 0.5 pH units. This extremely 
simple and economical method is a definite advance in pH con- 


trol for analysis, product testing, and process control. Color 
charts will be sent without charge to those interested. 

e ry\_e ° 
Bricks from Tripoli 

A new industry, developing in Quincy, Wash., in which 


diatomaceous earth or Tripoli is used in making bricks, is 
reported in Rock Products, October, 1938, p. 69. The material 
is very light as compared with concrete or ordinary clay bricks, 
and the cost of production is said to be about the same as for 
concrete block. 


Non-erystallizing Gum Rosin 

A non-crystallizing gum rosin announced by Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, is described as a 
natural rosin from southern pine gum, which does not crystallize 
in ordinary usage. Crystallization of rosin creates a serious 
problem in many industries, particularly the adhesive, core oil, 
soap and paper size industries. Crystallized rosin reacts slowly 
with alkali and other materials and forms a granulated product 
instead of the smooth soapy emulsion desired. 
which are 


Also, some rosins 
apparently non-crystalline, may later cause trouble by 
depositing crystals or “sugaring out” in storage after being 
incorporated in such liquid mixtures as core oils, printing ink 
varnishes and adhesives. The new rosin is made only from the 
liquid part of the oleoresinous exudate of the living tree. Its 
preparation is based on a recent finding by S. Palkin and W. C. 
Smith, Bureau chemists, that the semi-solid mass which forms 
when the gum is allowed to stand contains most resin acids 
which later contribute to the crystallizing tendency of the rosin 
Semi-plant scale tests have shown that production of new rosin 
is commercially feasible. A public service patent covering the 
new product 
for. 


making it available to anyone—has been applied 


Conduit Finish Reduces Corrosion Problems 
A new development in protecting steel conduit from corrosion 


has been announced by Walker Bros., Pa. By 


a new process known as “Walkerizing,’ a uniform coating of 


Conshohocken, 


zinc is fused into the outside and inside walls of the steel tube. 
Over this is applied a second coating containing a new, inert 


substance, which offers strong resistance to acids, alkalis, and 
salt According to the manufacturer, this new conduit 


may be used to advantage, not only in industries and locations 


water. 


where chemical conditions create serious corrosion problems, 
but to assure longer service in all types of installations. <A 
descriptive booklet is available by writing the company. 


New Methods for Preparing Hard Lac Resin 

Two new methods of preparing hard lac resin from shellac 
and seedlac are described in an article entitled “Separation of 
Hard Lac Resin by Cold Polymerization and Fractional Pre- 
cipitation” by M. Venugopalan and H. K. 
& Industry, Oct., 738, p. 371. 


Sen, in Chemistry 


The properties of the hard resin 
are superior in many respects to those of shellac, the films being 
water-resistant and having much greater flexibility and adhesion. 
10-12° above that 
Samples of the hard resin prepared by the 


The softening point of the hard lac is about 
of ordinary shellac. 
methods described have shown no deterioration or alteration in 
properties, even on storing for two years. 
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Acid-proof Brick 


An acid-proof brick of novel design, known as the Sauereisen 
Pour-Lay Brick has been developed by Sauereisen Cements Co., 
Sharpsburg, Pa. Brick is particularly adapted to use in all 
types of acid-proof construction such as acid or ferric chloride 
tanks, sewers, stacks, etc. The unique design includes pouring 
cavities, so arranged as to allow the brick to be laid dry and 
in such a manner as to present a smooth and solid surface with- 
out joints. A molten sulfur of asphaltic joint compound is used 
for sealing, no spacers or joint seals being required. 
turing rights will be licensed to brick producers, 


Manufac- 


Lock Lubrication 


A simple, low-cost solution to the problem of providing long- 
life lubrication for small mechanical devices such as locks, has 
been developed recently by Acheson Colloids Corp., Port Huron, 
Mich. Involved were such requirements as that the lubricant 
must “stay put” and not drain or rub off; that it should not be 
affected by temperature and weather variations, that it provide 
corrosion resistance, that it will not leak out of the lock, and 
that it shall not act as a collector for dirt. Operation consists 
in simply dipping such parts as pins and shells of locks in a 
dilute suspension of finely divided 
water. 


‘dag’ colloidal graphite in 
As the water evaporates, it leaves behind it a thin, dry 
graphite film that provides a practical and efficient method of 
lubrication over a long period of time. The graphite particles 
in this surface coating are so minute that they are not scraped 
off in service, but rather are imbedded in the surface of the 
metal parts treated, creating a “graphoid” surface. The idea of 
dry lubrication should be applicable also to fire alarm systems, 
telephone exchange equipment, news and financial tickers, fans, 


small motors, clocks, and variable radio parts, etc. 


Changes Boric Oxide Glass to Crystal 


Process of changinz boric oxide from a glass to a crystal as 
hard as rock has been discovered by Leon McCulloch, research 
engineer and chemist in the Westinghouse Research Labs. 
This new member of the crystal family has the same fundamental 
chemical properties as the colorless boric acid from which are 
made eye washes and antiseptics, but it promises new controls 
in the manufacture of glass. It is suggested that the new 
laboratory discovery, because of its low melting point, should 
prove helpful in commercial glass manufacture, by supplanting 
boric oxide glass in a number of processes. 


Extracting Coal With Solvents 


In the extraction of coal with solvents under elevated tem- 
perature and pressures, the coal is formed into a mash with 
hydrogenated oils, tar oils or mixtures thereof, and the mash 
treated at 425°C. to 435°C., with a throughput of 1 kilog 
mash per litre of reaction space per hour, or at 440°C. to 
450°C. with a throughput of above 1 up to 2 kilogs of mash, 
whereby coking is avoided and filterable extracts are made. 
A short initial heating of the mash at temperatures somewhat 
above these temperatures may be used. Mineral coal, brown 
coal and peat are treated, the higher extraction temperature 
being used for poor coals. 
into a mash with 1% 


Example: mineral coal is formed 
times its weight of a solve ‘+t mixture 
containing tetrahydronaphthalene and cresol. The mash is 
passed through a heating chamber at 430°C. and under 100 
atmos. pressure at 1 kilog of mash throughput. The tetra- 
hydronaphthalene loses a part of its hydrogen to the extract. 
The crude extract is cooled at 200° C., is freed from ash in 
a centrifuge and then freed from solvent by distillation. <A 
fusible pitch-like extract is obtained which is worked up into 
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a fuel oil or motor fuels, for example, by splitting hydro- 
genation. E. P. 480, 214, described in Chemical Trade Journal, 
July 8, 738, p. 38. 


Possible Molded Product Materials 


The possibility of catechin, a natural phenolic material which 
has become available in commercial quantities, and its allied 
material gambier, finding employment as the basis of a simplified 
production of laminated and molded products, otherwise needing 
synthetic resins for their manufacture, is indicated in work 
carried out at the Chemical Research Laboratory, Teddington, 
described in the recently-issued triennial report of the Chemistry 
Research Board, according to The Chemical Trade Journal, Oct. 
/, OO, Di tSLL. 


Benzol for Control of Blue Mold 


Discovery of a method of controlling blue mold, a fungus 
disease of tobacco, by use of gas from benzol, promises to save 
tobacco growers many millions of dollars annually. J. A. 
Pinckard, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station, Chatham, 
Va., and scientists of Duke University, N. C., are credited with 
the development of a method of fumigation with benzol that 
has been successful in an exhaustive series of experiments. 


New Nickel Alloy 

Easily fabricated in its soft state, a new nickel alloy takes 
on a high degree of strength and hardness following simple 
hardening treatment. Also, it possesses a high corrosion resist- 
ance. This “Z” Nickel (98 per cent. nickel min.) is now 
offered in various fabricated forms and different degrees of 
temper by Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. In the unhard- 
ened or quench-annealed state, it is as readily worked as nickel, 
including bending, drawing, machining and hot forging. When 
heat treated, however, at low temperatures of 890 to 930° F., it 
attains a hardness of Rockwell C 35-45, at which levels it is 
214 to 4 times as strong as structural carbon steel and possesses 
good toughness. Since the extremes of initial softness and 
ultimate hardness determine the full value of this alloy to users, 
exceptional care is taken in rolling and drawing operations. 
New alloy finds many applications, already including coil 
springs, spring clips, wire brushes, hand tools and other items. 
It lends itself particularly well to deep drawing of parts that 
must withstand exceptionally hard usage. 


Useful Metal That “Shivers” 


A new magnetic metal that can “shiver” and turn on the heat 
is announced at Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. 
The shivering of this metal consists in losing its magnetism, It 
can be made to do this at any temperature from 150 below zero 
to 1,100 above. This makes possible use of magnets of the new 
alloy for numerous automatic controls. Losing or regaining 
their magnetism, they operate electric switches. The alloy is a 
mixture of iron, nickel, chromium and silicon. By varying the 
proportions of these metals, magnets can be made to respond 
to any desired temperatures. 


New Transparent Sheeting 


Inceloid, a new transparent sheeting, made from cellulose 
acetate, is announced by Inceloid Co., Inc., 8127 Oleander St., 
New Orleans, La. This variety is not only heat sealing, but 
can be satisfactorily bonded to itself as well as paper, textiles 
and leather by the mere application of heat and pressure, and 
without the use of adhesives. In addition, company also has a 
type of ethyl cellulose whose elongation factor is so high the 
sheeting can be stretched around objects of irregular contour, 
and thus made to cover such objects without laps or folds. 
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Standard makes many grades of Silicate Alkalies, each with different for- 
mulas for different uses. Silicate of Soda possesses to a high degree wetting, 
dispersing and emulsifying properties. These properties make it suitable 
for many industrial purposes. No matter what your problem, a Standard 
technical‘man can help you! 
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Unusual Uses of Waxes 


By Charles F. Mason, Ph. D. 


HE term wax conveys to the average person the 
impression of a substance pliable in texture, and 
The 


comprise 


capable of molding, melting and resolidifying. 
dictionary definitions and descriptions usually 
such as “solid fatty substances of animal, vegetable or min- 
eral origin; pliable compositions for uniting substances and 
many others of a more absurd nature.” 
A recent edition of a dictionary gives with many others 
the substances 
derived from plants or animals containing esters and often 


chemist’s definition, which is “a class of 
free fatty acids, alcohols, and higher hydrocarbons.” 

None of these fully describe and include all substances 
classed today under waxes, as a study of the following table 
will reveal. In case one chooses a definition based upon 
physical properties like pliability and tenaciousness, he must 
include with the waxes many other substances like metallic 
soaps, plasticized resins and some classed with the oils. 
Upon choosing the chemist’s definition given above some 
mineral waxes, which are principally solid hydrocarbons, 
and some diverse synthetic waxes are excluded. The ten- 
dency today is to apply the term wax to any substance 
of a pliable nature at ordinary temperatures, regardless of 
its source or composition. 

The table below is not complete in that varieties of each 


type of wax and properties are not included, but it illustrates 


the wide choice of closely similar materials available for 
compounding. 

Animal Vegetable Mineral Synthetic 
Sees wax Carnauba Paraffin Opal 
Spermaceti Candelilla Ozokerite Adurco 
Insect wax Coffee Ceresine Lanette 
Wool wax Sugar cane Montan Rilan 
Shellac wax Cotton Cerese I. G. waxes 
Japan wax Palm Halo 
Stearic acid Dammar 
Fish oils Cocoanut 


Rafha 


These are all readily purchasable in the open market 
except coffee, sugar cane, cotton, palm, cocoanut and raffia, 


which with corn, flax and waxes have been isolated 


and are either not being produced for the open market, or 
are being produced and sold under trade names. 


peat 


An exam- 
ple of the number of varieties of each would be Carnauba, 
which is sold in three grades of the unrefined and at least 
two grades of the refined. Another might be Halo, now 
at least six grades, varying from liquids to high 


melting solids. 


sold in 


As a result, the present status in commerce is similar to 
that of synthetic resins about five years ago, when so many 
new varieties were being offered for sale that a wise choice 
of a resin for a specific purpose involved much labor in 
searching h company 


through circulars and requesting quota- 


tions upon price. As a result all producers cooperated in 
submitting lists with properties and they were made into 
an index, from which one can choose very quickly a resin 
to meet a definite need. 
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In addition to the above table we find dealers who offer 
for sale blends of waxes under diverse names, such as Car- 
nauba Substitute, Carnauba Residue Numbers 1 — 10, which 
in no way resemble Carnauba wax in physical or chemical 
behavior. Other examples are vegetable wax and synthetic 
waxes Numbers 1 — 10, without even a booklet outlining the 
properties and suggested uses. To the writer it appears 
that the sale of such products will be restricted until such 
time as the producer conducts experiments to determine 
the properties and a few uses, rather than to mask them 
under numbers and leave the purchaser to develop them into 
salable compositions. An imported synthetic wax having 
desirable properties was recently offered for sale at 60 cents 
per lb. in bag lots, but did not enjoy much sale until about 
one year later when Numbers 1 and 2 offered to the 
trade at 45 and 30 cents, respectively. These turned out to 
be blends of the synthetic wax with paraffin and, naturally, 
a degradation of all properties in proportion to the content 
of paraffin added. 


were 


The purchaser of waxes for modification into usable sub- 
stances or commercial products must be always alert to 
avoid introduction of these blends into a set formula for the 
purpose of lessening material costs, without first making 
extensive experiments relative to its effects upon all prop- 
erties of the finished product. It must be remembered that 
commercial hardness testing instruments now available are 
not successful for measuring the relative hardness of waxes: 
an important property now left to rule of thumb, but a melt- 
ing point apparatus is well worth the investment in such 
factories. This will eliminate guesswork and aid in lessen- 
ing first costs in products, the solid wax content of which 
must meet melting point specifications. 

Some of the general classes of wax products and uses are 
listed below; the word some being used in the sense that no 
such list could be complete, when new uses are being devel- 
oped daily. 

Polishes, liquid, semi liquid, pastes 

Seals, sealing waxes 

Insulators, electrical devices 

Coatings, paper, textiles, tree bands, matches, wood 

Impression, printer’s, dental, modelling 

Candles, torches 

3odying media, shellacs, printing inks, special varnishes 

Cosmetics 
Formulae of a majority of these products have been pub- 
lished in earlier articles of this journal with some excep- 
tions, which will be submitted here. 


Paper Coatings 
The 


through a 


familiar wax paper is 
bath « 


remove excess. 


made by passing the sheet 
f molten paraffin, then over a guide to 
After cooling, it is rolled for shipment. A 
recent improvement in this line is a viscous synthetic plasti- 
cizer, which when mixed with the paraffin imparts a higher 


degree of translucence and a glossy appearance to the paper. 


Textile Coatings 


It is only in rare instances that textile fibers are waxed 
and fabricated for use with the wax still in them. In many 
cases, however, the threads are waxed to facilitate ease of 
passage-over the many metal pulleys and bobbins, then 
washed out before fabrication by means of an emulsifying 


agent more powerful than laundry soap in the wash liquid. 
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One successful formula for this purpose is: 


Fine OF so0ceu 80 
i eee 16 
CO, are 3 


Castor oil 
The rosin and castor oil are mixed and heated over a 
direct source of heat with constant stirring until a clear 
liquid is obtained. This is then added to the molten paraffin 
in a steam or hot water kettle, and after thorough stirring 
the pine oil is stirred in and the mixture removed to cool, 
because the loss of oil by evaporation is great. 


Impression Waxes 


This class is usually termed by the use to which it is 
put, like electrotyper’s, wax engraver’s, etc. They com- 
prise principally ozokerite with small additions of bees wax 
and plasticized resins to aid in adherence to the metal sheet, 
while impressions are being made. Only those close to the 
printing arts realize that maps, technical graphs, invoices 
and other office stationery, in which there are curved hori- 
zontal and vertical lines, are cut into wax by hand and then 
immersed in a bath, to be coated electrolytically with copper 
and after removal of the copper it is reinforced with metal 
before being sent to the printer. 

No two electrotypers or engravers use the same formula 
of wax: each being proud of his own 
changed from time to time to meet the 
but a typical combination is: 


mixture, which is 
employees’ whims, 


Ozokerite 9 
Bees wax 

Rosin 

Castor oil 


—boubo 


The method of mixture is identical with the formula under 
textile coatings, and it is reclaimed after the copper has been 
coated into the impression and subsequently removed with 
hot water. This mixture becomes contaminated with graph- 
ite (spread over the surface to render it electrically conduct- 
ing) and no doubt the physical properties are altered by con- 
tinuous heating and cooling, but the only remedy to date 
has been to add some of a freshly made batch and let the 
total increase beyond needs. 


A Novel Use of Wax 

The time honored custom of killing hens and immediately 
immersing them in hot water, followed by picking the 
feathers off by hand, has given way to the use of wax 
instead of water. The larger chicken farms have found it 
too time-consuming and one, at least, immerses them in 
molten wax from a mechanically operated overhead con- 
veyor. Upon removal they are allowed to drain and cool, 
whereupon the wax and feathers are removed by hand in 
The 


wax coated feathers are dewaxed by leaving them in a warm 


one tenth of the time consumed when water is used. 


chamber, which is kept above the necessary temperature and 
are then ready for sale with the wax reclaimed for reuse. 

This is a case where the inventor is taking advantage of 
the specific heat and penetrating power of a wax blend, 
which is compounded to have these properties higher than 
water. More heat is conveyed in a shorter period of time 
down to the base of each feather than in the case of water 
and, with the other advantages, the discomfort to employees 
of escaping steam is avoided. A compound used for this pur- 
pose must have unique physical properties in that it must 
be brittle when cold, possess a melting point near the boil- 
ling point of water, have low adhesion and when hot be 
mobile like water. Moreover, it must not contain substances 
which are toxic because the product is to be sold into food 
channels. Until this industry is upon a firmer basis a for- 
mula is withheld. 

Porcelain objects, which glow in a dark room and are 
used upon lamp cords, electrical switches, etc., have been 
replaced in some instances by hard wax objects impregnated with 


radioactive substances, because wax forms can be molded 
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For this 
the wax is impregnated with substances like barium sul- 
Where there is a 
sales outlet, such an industry can be started with small 
capital. 


with less expense than porcelain ones. 


purpose, 


fide, zinc sulfide and even phosphorus. 


Some tree surgeons for tree wounds prefer wax coatings 
to black paints, which are unsightly and difficult to remove. 
In this respect, a wax coating is not so durable and is more 
difficult to apply, because a source of heat must be carried 
through the grove of trees to keep the wax mixture liquid. 
Two mixtures for hot and cold application are listed below. 


Montan wax (bleached) 80 
Rosin 10 
Linseed oil 5 
Lithopone 5 


The rosin is plasticized with the linseed oil over a direct 
flame until a clear liquid is obtained. This is added to the 
molten wax and after thorough agitation the lithopone is 


added. It can be applied with a brush while hot. 


Montan wax (bleached) 12 
Castor oil $ 
Varnoline 74 
Turpentine 10 


The wax is melted in a double jacketed kettle and the castor 
oil is stirred in before the varnoline and turpentine are added. 
The heating and stirring are continued until a clear liquid 
results; then it is allowed to cool. When cold the final 
product, having a smoother consistency, can be more easily 
applied cold, if it is passed through a homogenizer or rotary 
geared pump. 

For many years, attempts were made to render waxes 
fireproof by impregnating with infusible solids as fillers, 
with the wax properties of the mixture decreasing in pro- 
portion to the amount of filler added. None of these were 
satisfactory until Halo wax was offered for sale, which, 
being a highly chlorinated aromatic hydrocarbon, is fire- 
proof. Its use in electrical insulation met a need, and with 
the knowledge that such compounds are fireproof, like car- 
bon tetrachloride, it is strange that we waited so long for 
such a product. 

In conclusion it is safe to say that other needs of waxes 
with unique properties will very likely be filled by direct 
synthesis rather than by blending, which has been the practice 
since waxes were first isolated. Hard vegetable waxes, like 
Carnauba, may be found sooner and at less expense by more 
thorough investigations of less known waxes from our tropical 


plants. 


New Soap Antioxidant 

Development of “Sopanox,” an anti-oxidant for the soap and 
allied Monsanto Co. 
through its Rubber Service Laboratories Division, Akron, Ohio. 


industries, is announced by Chemical : 
New product is an amino compound, effective in minute quanti 
ties in restraining the oxidation of soap and the resulting ran- 
cidity, discoloration and other adverse qualities, all of which 
first 
“Sopanox” is best described by the following specifications : 


must be avoided in producing a product of grade. 


Appearance light gray to white non-hygroscopic powder 
Melting point Above 120° C. 
Decomposition Point 170: ta. 1757 C. 
Solubility Cold water 1% 
Water at 75° C.—5% 


Cold Alcohol—15% 

Cocoanut Oil—Insoluble 

Cottonseed Oil—lInsoluble 

It reacts with oleic, stearic and other fatty acids so should 

not be incorporated into the soap process until after the saponi- 
fication operation has been completed. Product imparts no odor 
or color to soaps and will not affect their efficiencies in any 
degree. It may be employed with equal success in soda or 
potash soaps. It is easily added to the soap stocks and is sus- 
ceptible to the preferences and manufacturing routine of the con- 
sumer, though its addition should occur after saponification and 


filtering are completed and all kettle changes have been made. 
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Do You Use Hot Water? 


Charles &. Glickman discusses hot water 
plant designs for use in the manufacture 


of water emulsion waxes 


HE problem of supplying hot water to chemical manu- 

facturing plants engaged in the production of water 

emulsion or self-polishing wax polishes is an impor- 
tant one. Such a source of hot water supply must be sufficient 
in quantity so as to meet any normal as well as any emergency 
requirements. These latter arise from cleaning or dilution needs 
or even from the creation of improper batches. Should any water 
system be unable to comply with such extraordinary wants, then 
a disrupted production schedule results. Aside from exigencies 
arising out of the former circumstances, a suitable supply should 
be capable of such adjustment as to permit continued production 
of water at any temperature within a certain limited range of 
say 180-220°F. The adjustment required for such change 
should be a simple one resulting in a supply at constant tem- 
perature. The further requirements of low equipment initial 
cost, space economy and the prevention or elimination of exces- 
sive heat distribution into the room or building where the 
water supply equipment is _ located, 
importance. 


are also of extreme 


During the course of the writer’s many years of experience, 
in chemical plants, with manufacturing processes, he had oppor- 
tunity to see many types of supply. What was probably the 
greatest difficulty experienced was that which occurred when a 
sudden requirement for water at a temperature different from 
that commonly used was needed. This took place when a new 
process or a variation of an old one was made a part of the 
production schedule. The various types of hot water supply 
systems seen were among the following: Gas heated systems 
where the heated water was stored in large tanks or “boilers,” 
steam coil inset within tanks where the heating and storage were 
combined, and lastly, open or steam heated kettles where the 
use of live steam, admitted through a perforated pipe into the 
water, was an auxiliary aid. The newest and most preferable 
method employs a combination of “mixer” valve operated from 
cold or pre-heated water supply together with live steam. The 
pre-heated water is obtained from a number of sources, the 
best of which is a small steam heated water coil set either 
within the steam boiler proper or immediately without it. This 
“mixer” has a simply controlled and operated automatic thermo- 
stat supplying a hot water range of from 170-220°F. It 
requires no storage space for the hot water as it is produced 
in a continuous flow. This device is manufactured by an East- 
ern firm (a), and its use and detailed advantages described in 
their literature from which part of the data for this article is 
obtained. 

All of the aforementioned systems, with the exception of the 
last, require either storage tanks or kettles, and where space 
is at a premium, their shortcomings in this respect are well 
understood. The additional disadvantages of the distribution 
of excessive heat into the room or building where the storage 
tank is situated, and the fact that the supply must be kept under 
constant observation, also tend towards discomfort and lowered 
production rates, respectively. 


The “mixer” is compact, requir- 
ing a space of but some 3-3% feet in length and some 1 foot 
in height against a wall where it can be hung in close proximity 
to the kettle in which the polish product is processed or pre- 
pared. The cost of such a device is from about $145-200; 
depending upon its size and the volume required. It is also 
available in a variety of adjustable temperature ranges from 
50-100° F to 280-330° F. 
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Let us now compare the relative operation of the “mixer” with 
another system—the heated kettle and live steam one in the 
preparation of a batch of emulsion polish. Using the latter 
system, the wax and acid are heated to melting, stirred, and 
the alkali and /or alkaline solutions added with further stirring. 
The water is then added in the proper amount and the product 
stirred until cold—a matter of more than several hours—follow- 
ing which it is packaged. The water is prepared for the wax 
processing by admitting a volume somewhat below the required 
amount into the kettle and heating it by means of open heat 
or the steam jacket while admitting live steam into the water 
directly through the perforated tube. This production of boiling 
water is by no means rapid, and the volume produced cannot be 
controlled due to condensation effects. To prepare water at a 
temperature below the boiling point calls for some psychic 
juggling on the part of the operator, and to keep it at a con- 
stant temperature requires something more than that. Other 
systems using storage tanks suffer from the disadvantage aris- 
ing out of the fact that unless they contain some three or four 
times the volume of water required, they suffer from a rapid 
drop in temperature when their contents have been rapidly 
reduced by half or less. This results in a waiting period until 
the water can be restored to its boiling point in the storage tank. 

Where the “mixer” is used in such a process, the wax and 
acid and alkali are added as before, and when the water is added 
it can be so done without any fear that there will be a varia- 
tion in temperature or an insufficiency in amount. If the kettle 
is equipped with a cooling system, such as has been described by 
the writer in previous articles, the batch can be cooled to room 
temperature within half an hour and another batch started 
without any fear that the water will not be hot enough or 
insufficient in volume. If by necessity a yariation in the water 
temperature is required, such an adjustment may be rapidly 
made within a few minutes, insuring a constant supply at the 
desired point. 

The advantages that can therefore be derived from the latter 
system are simply: Space economy, continuous supply, simple 
and rapid temperature control, negligible space for installation 
and low initial installation costs. The principles upon which 
this device functions are few: 


1—The pipe pressure of the warm or cold water supply, 
2—The diameters of the water and steam lines, 

3—The desired temperature of hot water supply, and 
4—The difference between steam and water pressures. 





Taking as an example, a plant equipped with a 75 # steam 
boiler, and having a pre-heating coil of the type described, and 
a water pressure from the mains of 30 +, we can obtain the 
following flow of boiling water from a 1%” steam inlet and 1” 
water inlet: 


18 g.p.m. from water pre-heated to 150° F. 
15 ee a) o“ ‘ 


: zs ‘ 140° F. 
i We “ “ “ “ce “ 120° F. 
9 . = ss «90° F., and 


from a 114” steam line and a 34” water line, we obtain: 


24 g.p.m. from water pre-heated to 130° F. 
=} ae fs a - “ 160° F., and 


from a 1” steam and a 1” water line, we obtain: 


23 g.p.m. from water pre-heated to 120° F., and 
i TS me “taken from the main at 40° F. 


In other words the rate of production of water is dependent 
upon the initial temperature of the water and the steam pressure 
as well as the pipe suppiy diameters. If the supply of steam is 
strong enough, water may be directly heated from the mains 
and used in the manufacturing processes. 


References: (a) Fulton Syphon Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Steam Water Mixer # 912. 
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392,174. U.S. Gypsum Co., Chicago, IIl.; 405,420. Standard Oil Co. of Calif., Wil- 408,331. H. Kirk White & Co., Oconomo- 
May 1, ’37; mineral and glass wool for low mington, Del., and San Francisco, Calif. woc, Wis.; Piel 8, ’38; paints; use since 
temperature insulation; use since Jan., '36. Apr. 18, '38; gasoline, kerosene, tebuleation May 29, ’'38. 

394,065. Twin City Shellac Co., Brook- oils, etc.; use since June, 1932. 408,207. "Rockford Paint Mfg. Co., Rock- 
lyn, N.Y.; June 14, '37; prepared white 405,421. Standard Oil Co. of Calif., Wil- ford, Ill.; July 5, '38; paints, paint pastes, 
shellac and paint and varnish remover; use mington, Del., and San Francisco, Calif.; varnish, and paint enamel; use since July, '33 
since 1933. Apr. 18, '38; asphalt, asphaltic comps., and 408,500. Heatbath Corp., Indian Orchard, 

394,689. Ace Paint Products Co., Chi- asphaltic pipe coatings; use since July 1, ’36. Mass.; July 14, ’38; salt compositions for 
cago, Ill.; June 30, ’37; paints and varnishes; 406,875. Paragon Oil Co., Brooklyn, N.Y.; metal treating baths; use since July 1, °35. 
use since May 19, °32. May 28, °’38; anti-freeze preparation; use 408,561. California Spray-Chemical Corp., 

396,328. Woburn Degreasing Co. of N.J., since Mar. 6, ’36. Wilmington, Del., and Richmond, Calif.; July 
rags Pde Aug. 12, ’37; fatty acids; 407,193. Michigan Alkali Co., Wyandotte, 16, ‘38; insecticides and germicides; use 
use since July 1, ’'34. Mich.; June 7, ’38; filler s o since June 13, 738. 

400,076. Warr Fire Extinguisher Co. paper; oe ek May 20.8. coating for 408,584. Standard Oil Co. of Calif., Wil- 
Balto, Md.; Nov. 23, °37; dry chemical 407,357. Cardinal Labs., Inc., Chicago, ington, Del., and San Francisco, Calif.; 
powder fire extinguishing compounds; use tik: June ti. "88: oi wax. and aration July 16, '38; compounds for treating metallic 
since Aug. "St ; BP 1 ce ‘ surfaces to render an etched or pitted condi- 


polishes for wood, and similar specialties; 


402,134. Michel Export Co., New York ise since Apr. 1. °38. tion or 


a film thereon; use since May 26, °38 


itv: ‘ 9 19Q6 rtsla ao n° 2a gine . , ae . Tallerstei ’ New Y . ity: 
a Pe -_ ” ; — ene: ee eee 407, 360. Cardinal Labs., Chicago, Ill. ; sult te ae coe cae age ak oe agen 
402 965. Chrysler Corp Highland Park June 1 1, *38; rug and carpet cleaner, spot be utin « of aktas and ‘hides . use since July 
Mi hae Fet 12 “rag. view ti 5 ‘ft est remover, upholstery cleaner, and other house- ~ 126 eee cs aoe ’ 
ich. ; ich Pa SEA St cle stele a shir hold and industrial specialties; use since ~~*,,°° re Pee ey rere 
ing, _ —- = grein —— var- Mar. 15, °838 " pe ag § rig y nengme pe on ha 
nished, or finishing metallic surfaces; use . - i ee r ' . aris, France; July 25, ’38; detergents for 
since Aug. 31, '37. . Pay cig Na bay hes eg CW ries treating finished skins and furs; use since 
404,110. Bohme Fettchemie-Ges. m. b. H., [°F © ©0.), New Orleans, La.; June 14, °38; Mar. 4, '36 


floor wax; use since Feb. 15, '31 Q , : : F ; 
4 - 7 ’ : 09,023. Midwest Oil Co., Minneapolis, 
407,648. Theo. C. Henschel (Henschel M ae em 29. "38: insect ‘cide to kilt and 


Supply Co.), New York City; June 20, ’38; repel obnoxious insects; use since Mar. 31, 30 


Chemnitz, Germany, to du Pont, Wilmington, 
Del.; Mar. 16, ’38; chemical abrasive com- 
pounds, washing preparations, spot removing 


and cleaning and scouring preparations; use automobile-, furniture Waxes, polishing waxes 409.056. Penick & Ford, Ltd., New York 
since Jan. 26, '38. and compounds for finished surfaces; use City; July 29, '38; preparations for finishing 
404,799. Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., since Apr. 10, '38. ge a papers, textiles, and laundry starch; use 
Cambridge, Mass.; Apr. 2, ’38; liquid coating 407,664. Warnecke & Bohm, Berlin-Weis- since Jan. 13, 193 
comps., for forming temporary, removable, sensee, Germany; June 20, 38; paints, lac- 409, 223. der F. White & Co., Cleve- 
or protective films; use since Jan. 12, ’38. quers, Stains, varnish; use since Oct. ’3 Z land, O.: Aug. 3, °38; waterproofing com- 
404,806. Helmer-Staley, Inc., Chicago, _ £08,009. Columbian Carbon Co., New pounds in nature of paint, and coating com- 
Ill.; Apr. 2, ’38; paint in stick form for York City; June 29, ’38; iron oxides, car- pounds for painted, enameled, sanabied or 
marking stones, motion picture films, etc.; bon black, organic colors and other pigments; lacquered surfaces; use since May 16, '38. 
use since Mar. 24, ’38. acetylene and its derivatives, and other in- 409,224. Haydn F. White & Co., Cleve- 
405,217. Tosaioc W. Moyer (The Violize dustrial chemicals; use since June 8, '38. land, O.; Aug. 3, ’38; metal adhesive cement, 
Co.), Chadron, Nebr.; Apr. 13, ’38; prepara- 408,047. L. R. Bradley (Periseal Co.), poster or label paste, and padding cement; 
tion for providing a hard protective coating New York City; June 30, ’38; paint oils and use since June 9, '38. 
on surface finish of automobiles, waterproof vehicles and similar products; use since Oct. 409,228. Baltimore Asphalt Block & Tile 
and lustrous coating for floors and linoleum, 1, 1931. Co., Balto., Md.; Aug. 4, '38; bituminous 
liquid floor wax, etc.; use since Sept., 1935. 408,130. Parker Rust Proof Co., Detroit, paving mixture; use since July, 1936 
405,146. White Fox Co., New York City; Mich.; July 1, ’38; chemically treated steel 409,253. Apex Chemical Mfg. Corp., De- 
Apr. 11, '38; polishes for metals and glass: sheets having thereon corrosion resistant troit, Mich.; Aug. 5, '38; compound for gen- 
use since Mar. 7, ’38. paint holding coatings; use since June 28, ’38. eral cleaning purposes; use since July 1, ’38. 
405,367. Wm. H. Nieder (Snap Chem. Co.), 408,226. Dr. W. J. Ross Co., Los Alami- 409,330. Pynosol Labs., Chicago, II1.; 
Chicago, a 16, 38; cleaner for jewelry, tos, Calif.; July 5, ’38; soap and soap pow- Aug. 6, '38; cleaning and polishing com- 
rare metals, etc.; use since Mar. 26, '38. der for washing and cleaning silks, th pound for metals; use since June 1, ’34. 
—_—_—_——_— clothes, and similar uses; use since June 14, ’38. 409,333. Union Bag & Paper Corp.; New 
t Trade-marks reproduced and described cover 408,310. A. P. De Sanno & Son, Phila., York City; Aug. 6, '38; waterproof paper 
those appearing in the U. S. Patent Gazette, Pa: July 8, °38; abrasive and grinding for sheathing, lining, insulating and building 
Oct. 11 to Nov. 15, inclusive. wheels; use since July 6, ’38. purposes; use since Mar. 14, 1927. 
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409,387. Deutsche Gold- und Silber Schei- 409,831. J. B. Rosefield (An-Fo Mfg. Co.), 410,148. Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 
deanstalt vormals Roessler, Frankfort-am- Oakland, Calif.; Aug. 22, °'38; cleaner for Ill.; Aug. 31, ’38; motor oil; use since Dee. 
Main, Germany; Aug. 9, °’38; solders; use printed surfaces, floors, rugs, etc.; use since 3, *86. 
since 1924, Aug. 5, ’38. 410,174 Durex Abrasives Corp., Jersey 
409,463. Emery Industries, Inc., 


Cincin- 
nati, O.; Aug. 11, ’38; detergents for laun- 
dry, dry cleaning, and other industrial pur- 
poses; use since 1840, 


409,465. Emery Industries, Ine., Cincin- 
nati, O.; Aug. 11, ’38; textile oils and oil 
bases, scouring oils and oil bases, absorbe- 


facients, fatty acids, and 


glycerine; use 
Since 1840. 


409,611. Gamble Stores, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. Aug. 15, ’38; paints; use since 
May, 193 

409, 721. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 


New York City; Aug. 17, ’38; blend of fatty 
acids derived from fats and resins occurring 
in pine or other woods, for industrial use; 
use since Nov. 6, ’37. 

409,642. Cleveland Metal Abrasive Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Aug. 16, ’38; metal abrasive 
in granular form for sand blasting; use since 
July 15, ’38. 

409,649. Otto Jaschke (Jaschke Chemical 
Co.), Crowley, La.; Aug. 16, ’38; boiler com- 
pounds; use since July 7, ’38. 

409,683. Everett & Barron Co., Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Aug. 17, ’38; shoe dressings; 
use since March, 1932. 

409,576. Krom Labs., Ine., Kingston, 
N.Y.; Aug. 13, '38; preparation to be added 
to warm water in rinsing stockings, lingerie 
or other rayons in solution, to increase last- 
ing qualities of same; use since Apr. 13, ’38. 

409,650. Michael McNamara Varnish 
Works, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. 16, 38; paints, 
Vv rarnishes, and paint enamels; use since Feb., 


’ 


409,764. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington Del.; Aug. 19, ’38; textile 
finish having water repellent characteris- 
tics; use since July 8, '38. 

409,776. Pittsburgh Plate 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Aug. 19, '38; 
primers, enamels, etc.; 


Glass Co., 
paints, paint 
use since June 28, ’38. 

409,790. Warwick Chemical Co., West 
Warwick, R.I.; Aug. 19, '38; mothproofing 
compound; use since Aug. 2, ’3 

409,803. Herbert J. Reston " (Ox-I-Stop 
Prods. Co.), Atlanta, Ga.; Aug. 20, ’38; wax 
polishing preparation for automobiles and 
finished surfaces; use since July 25, '38. 
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409,872. Everett & Barron Co., Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Aug. 23, ’38; shoe dressings; use 
since 1920. 

409,893. Society of Chemical Industry in 

3asle, Basel, Switzerland; Aug. 23, ’38; 
water-soluble dyestuffs for acetate rayon; use 
since May 13, ’38. 

409, 894. Sowa Labs., Inc., New York 
City; Aug. 23, '38; compositions for clean- 
ing, preserving, and polishing finished wooden 
surfaces in one operation; use since Aug. 
5, '38. 

409,923. Kydo Mothproofing Corp., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Aug. 24, ’38; mothproofing prep- 
arations; use since Aug. 'g, 38. 

409,956. Central Tea Co., Detroit, Mich.; 
Aug. 25, ’38; soap; use since Jan., ’34,. 

409, 983. Wholesale Radio Service Co., 
New York City; Aug. 25, '38; film developing 
compound; use since June 10, ’38. 

409,988. Max Beck (Metal Wonder Co.), 
New York City; Aug. 26, ’38; cleaning prep- 
aration for brass, bronze, porcelain, tile, 
marble, etc.; use since June 1, ’38. 

409,990. California Spray-Chemical Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., and Richmond, Calif.; Aug. 
26, '38; insecticides, fungicides, and germi- 
cides; use since June 1, ’38. 

410,015. Atlas Supply Co., Newark, N.J.; 
Aug. 27, ’38; anti-freeze compound; use since 
Aug. 2, ’38. 

410,046. John Powell & Co., New York 
City; Aug. 27, '38; insecticide; use since 


410,047. John Powell & Co., New York 
City; Aug. 27, ’38; insect powder and plant 
stimulant; use since Mar. 11, '38. 

410,001. Alex. Pamnasuk, Mason, Wis.; 
Aug. 26, ’38; thistle eradicating liquid and 
powder; use since Aug. 12, ’38. 

410,005. Royal Petroleum OCorp., New 
York City; Aug. 26, '38; fuel and heating 
oils; use since December, 1934. 

410,068. John D. Bolton, Chicago, IIl.; 
Aug. 29, ’38; concrete surfacing and water- 
proofing compound; use since June 11, ’38. 

National Colloid Co., Steuben- 
ville, O.; Aug. 30, '38; compound for re- 
moving scale and other foreign matter from 
interior of steam producing boilers; use since 
Aug. 1, °38. 
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City, N.J.; Sept. 1, ’38; natural and artificial 
abrasives; use since Mar. 28, 1930. 

410,224. Robt. E. Groff (Soilmaster Co.), 
Berrien Springs, Mich.; Sept. 2, ’38:; soil 
nutriment; use since Mar. 1, 1930. 

410,249. Color Glow Candle Co., 
dale, Mass. ; Sept: 8; “Ss: 
Jan. 12, °38. 

410,269. Rex Mineral Products, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Sept. 3, ’°38; cleaning and w ashing 
compound for household and industrial use 
use since Aug. 29, ’38. 

410,345. Thos. Fuller Torrey, Lynchburg, 
Va.; Sept. 7, ’38; spot remover; use since 


Auburn- 
candles; use since 


410,370. Nukem Products Corp., Buffalo, 
N.Y.; Sept. 8, ’38; acid-proof cement for 
structural use; use since Aug. 23, °38. 

410,414. Trimble & Lutz Supply Co. (Tri- 
"eo Chemical Co.), Wheeling, W. Va.; cht 

*38; soft soap used as a waterless cleanser 
use since Aug. 31, ’38. 

410,440. Abe Silberberg (Sillcrest Chemi- 
cal Co.), Houston, Tex.; Sept. 10, ’38; metal 
polish; use since Aug. 1, ’38. 

410,441. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., New 
York City; Sept. 10, ’38; petroleum waxes; 
use since Aug. 12, '38. 

410,508. Hiram Goldstein (Utility Prod- 
ucts Co.), Buffalo, N.Y.; Sept. 13, ’38; car- 
bon remover; use since Aug. 1, ’38. 

410,572. Procter & Gamble Co. (Globe 
Soap Co.), Cincinnati, O., Sept. 13, °38; 
flakes; use since Aug. 10, '38. 

410,573. Procter & Gamble Co. 
Soap Co.), Cincinnati, O.; Sept. 
granulated soaps; use since 1934. 

410,701. Nu-Pro Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Sept. 17, ’38; liquid cleaner for fabrics; use 
since Feb. 12, ’38. 

410,825. Behr-Manning Corp., Troy, N.Y.; 
Sept. 21, °38; coated abrasives, such as 
abrasive papers and cloths; use since Aug. 

24, 


(Globe 
13, °38; 


410, 994. Hiram Goldstein (Utility Prod- 
ucts Co.), Buffalo, N.Y.; Sept. 26, '38; rug 
and upholstery cleaner; use since Sept. 23, 32 

411,034. Jos. A. Mullen (Sarong of 
Phila.), Phila., Pa.; Sept. 27, ’38; soap in 
jelly form for ‘gloves, hosiery, etc.; 
July 18, ’38. 


use since 
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More pins means more customers—increasing business 


CAUSTIC POTASH e CAUSTIC , ; gas 
fewer worries—more smiles ! 
SODA @ CARBONATE OF POT 
ASH © CHLORIDE OF LIME Great new activities projected, in the automotive indus- 
iacahiaiala: antenatal ; — ; . 
SULFUR CHLORIDE ¢ IRON try, for instance, are bound to be quickly re-echoed in 
CHLORIDE ¢e GUMS AND 

WAXES SLARVACIDE (Chloe: other fields. The shadows are shortening. The sun is 
rin Fumigant) . . . these and other coming up. Prophets may still be wary about sticking 
orthy products of our own plants at : P , ? P p 

is shia an cites their necks out, but signs of the times say business is on 
Niagara Falls, New York, and Jersey 


> « ! 

ae a ee the up and up! 
What better time to set new standards of quality and 
service on your industrial chemicals—to get acquainted 
with ISCO Service—122 years old—and, in spirit, young 


as yesterday. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


Industrial Chemicals since 1816 
(17-119 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON e@ PHILADELPHIA e@ CLEVELAND e CHICAGO e GLOVERSVILLE, N, Y. 
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he officers and staff of the Prior 
organization extend to friends 
everywhere their sincere good 
wishes for a Merry Christmas and 
a Happy New Year: 7777 


PRIOR CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
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Neoprene solves the serious problem of 
protecting workmen against liquids and 
fumes. This workman in a sulfuric acid 
plant is wearing a safety hood made trom 
neoprene coated fabric, which holds forth 
promise of new records for service life, 
under the severe conditions of protection 
against dangerous acid splashing from 
fumes, and from accidental leakage ot 
liquid from pipes, valves, ete. 


Many a householder would be surprised tf 
he knew he had sapphires in the basement 
of his home. Yet, if he has a good elec- 
tric watt-hour meter such is the case. 
The disc that operates the meter’s “elec- 
tric cash register” must turn on bearings 
that are nearly frictionless, and for that 
reason the Newark Works of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. uses about 
2,000,000 hand-picked sapphires every 
year. 


\ new shin protector which can be worn with absolute 
comfort either outside or inside apparel, developed by 
Ellwood Safety Appliance Co. Protector embodies 
unusual features, assuring complete freedom of leg and 
foot action, and maximum protection to the shins. 
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Commonwealth 


Color & Chemieal 


\ modern three story building 
houses the new laboratories of 
Commonwealth Color & Chem- 
ical Co., Brooklyn, N.Y., 
which include research, appli 
cation and manufacturing con- 
trol laboratories for the tex- 
tile, leather and allied trades. 
They are all equipped with the 
latest appliances, Monel metal 
being used wherever practical. 
Special features include efficient 
lighting which gives a daylight 
effect, and efficient and practi 
cal arrangement of types, cool- 
ing and drying systems. <A 
unique feature of the new lay- 
out is the installation of a 
three-unit Diesel plant to pro- 


duce its own power and light, 
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Builds New 


Laboratories 


probably one of the first units 
of this type and size of engine 
installed in this country. At 
the top is shown a section of 
laboratory devoted to leather 
chemicals. Below, left, is the 
laboratory for testing materi 
als; to the right is a view of 
the research laboratory. Com- 
monwealth started in business 
twenty-seven years ago; in 
later years acquiring the Color 
Service Corp. and the Klip- 
stein Color & Chemical Co. 
More recently it has taken 
over the Newbert Color Co. of 
Boston, which it operates as 
a unit to serve its New Eng- 
land customers. The Austin 
Co. of Cleveland were the 
builders. 
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*Pentasol (Pure Amy] Alcohol) 
*Pent-Acetate (100% Amyl) 
Normal Butyl Carbinol 
Isobutyl Carbinol 
Sec-Butyl Carbinol 
Methyl Propyl Carbinol 

: Diethyl Carbinol 
‘Dimethyl Ethyl Carbinol 
Tertiary Amyl Alcohol 


*Pentaphen 
(p-Tertiary Amy! Phenol) 


Diamyl Phenol 
Ortho Amyl Phenol 
Monoamylamine 
Diamylamine 
Triamylamine 
n-Monobutylamine 
n-Dibutylamine 
n-Tributylamine 
Monoamyl Naphthalene 
Diamyl Naphthalene 
Polyamyl Naphthalenes 
Mixed Amyl Naphthalenes 
Normal Amyl Chloride 
Normal Butyl Chloride 
Mixed Amyl Chlorides 
Dichloropentanes 
Amyl Mercaptan 
Diamyl Sulphide 
*Pentalarm 
Amylenes 
‘Diamylene 
Amyl Benzenes 
Diamy] Ether 
SEMI-COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 


LABORATORY PRODUCTS 
*Trade Mark Registered 
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NDUSTRY is full of 
millstones which only laboratory research 


can remove from the path of progress. 
Sooner or later, modern chemistry discards 
these obsolete methods and _ processes 
to the scrap heap. 

A careful study of this list of Sharples 
Synthetic Organic Chemicals and their de- 
tailed properties may help you discard the 
millstones that hamper your production or 
quality of your product. Our research staff 
is ready at all times to work with you. 


SHARPLES 






SOLVENTS 


PHILADELPHIA +» CHICAGO + NEW YORK 
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James I. Hoffman, U.S.A., Sgt. Inf. and 
C.W.S., 1918-19; chemist, U. S. Bureau 
Standards. 





Hugh B. Corbitt, Sgt., Med. Dept., 
1918-19, U.S. A.; research and con 
trol chemist, H. A. Metz Labs., Inc. 


Victor E. Fishburn, Ist Lt., C. W.S., 
1917-19, Commanding Officer, Stamford 
Plant, Edgewood Arsenal; vice-president 
Burgess Cellulose Co. 


“Twenty 
Years 


Ago” 


Alvin R. Lamb, 2nd Lt., Sanitary Corps 
(Med. Dept.), 1918-19, now Major, Sani- 
tary Reserve; research associate, Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Ass'n, Honolulu. 





Edward T. Keenan, Capt., 37th Eng., 
A.E.F., Major, 350th Supt. Br., 
U.S. A.; director, Keenan Soil Labo- 
ratory. 





William S. Landes, Capt. 113th Inf., 29th 
Division, one year in France, wounded in 
Meuse Argonne Offensive, D.S.C., Croix 
de Guerre, and French Legion of Honor; 
president, Celluloid Co 
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John L. Good, 71st 1917 (later 483rd), 
\ero Squad., through grades to Ist Sergt., 
1918, 2nd Lt., Army Service Corps, and 
1919, Ist Lt.: plant manager, Eagle- 
Picher Lead Co. 
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Arthur W. Carpenter, Ist Lt. and Capt., 
Sanitary Corps, A.E.F., 1918-19; manager, 
testing laboratories, B. F. Goodrich Co: 
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Recent Air View of Barberton Plant, THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION 


I’ this concluding chapter of a series tracing the part which alkalies 


have played through the ages in the development of many industries, 





it seems fitting to picture the present Barberton plant of THE COLUMBIA 
ALKALI CORPORATION as an example of current achievement in alkali 
production. Here modern science has made possible the manufacture of 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Sodium Bicarbonate, Modified Sodas, Liquid 
Chlorine and Calcium Chloride in quantities and quality undreamed of 


a few decades ago. 


MBIA 


Wels COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION 


BARBERTON «+ OHIO 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 


-~ 
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has long been used as money. 
But science has continually en- 
larged its field of usefulness, 
and now both silver metal and 
silver salts have many applica- 
tions in medicine, photography, 
and the process industries. 





SHINING QUALITIES 


of Mallinckrodt Silver Salts 
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Y Strict chemical purity, guarded by accurate laboratory control. 
Y Uniform physi eal characteristics. Y Exceptional stability. 


Y Suited to medicinal. photographic and industrial uses. 


Mallinckrodt Silver Nitrate is so pure and stable that it does not discolor on 


(Address St. Louis or New York) 





| 
| CHEMICAL WORKS 


exposure to light, and hence is packaged in clear glass bottles. 


ALSO ACETATE - BROMIDE - CARBONATE - CHLORIDE 
CYANIDE - IODIDE - LACTATE - NITRITE - NUCLEINATE - OXIDE 
PROTEINATE - SULFATE - AND SILVER METAL A.R. PRECIP. 


Send for Mallinckrodt Monthly Chemical Price List with over 1500 Fine Chemicals 


2nd and Mallinckrodt Streets, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

70-74 Cold Street, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
CHICACO PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL TORONTO 
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BRITISH-CANADIAN PACTS SIGNED 


Canadian Agreement Replaces One Made 3 Years Ago— 
Lower Rate on Acetic—British Eliminate 10% Rate on 
Lard—U. S. Lowers Duty on Cresols— 


What is considered by Administration 
circles as the outstanding diplomatic 
achievement of the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion was consummated with the signing on 
Noy. 17 of reciprocal trade agreements 
with Canada and with the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, Newfoundland and the British Co- 
lonial Empire. The ceremony in the East 
Room of the White House was colorful 
and impressive. 

In the presence of President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister William Lyon Macken- 
zie King signed for Canada, Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, the British Ambassador, for 
Great Britain, and Secretary Hull for the 
WS; 

The Canadian agreement replaces that 
made nearly 3 years years ago and in- 
cludes a great many more concessions. 

In the Canadian agreement, a major 
concession made by the Dominion is that 
hereafter the Canadian special import 
tax of 3% will be removed from all items, 
dutiable or free, listed specifically either 
This is 
not to be confused with the Canadian sales 
tax of 8% applicable to both imported and 


for duty reductions or bindings. 


domestic goods, but the items listed cover 
57% of imports from the U. S. 

Another important concession is that 
the Canadian “arbitrary valuations” and 
dumping duties will not be applied to a 
long list of U. S. The Dept. 


of State also listed as a major Canadian 


pre ducts. 


concession the reduction in duties on two 
large so-called “basket” groups of chem- 
icals. 
Industrial chemicals affected by the 
Canadian reciprocal trade treaty were rel- 
atively few. Concessions were granted 
to Canada on acetic acid, crude calcium 
acetate, cobalt oxide, salt, hydrated lime, 
crude and ground feldspar. Sulfuric and 
sodium cyanide remained on the free list. 


whe Us.S: 


exemptions from excise taxes on salt in 


received tariff reductions or 


bulk, sodium bicarbonate, sodium sulfite, 
sodium chlorate and feldspar ground, but 
not further manufactured. 

On acetic acid (not more than 65%) the 
new U. S. tariff per lb., as 
compared to previous rate of 13 


rate is 3c 
sc. On 


more than 65% material the new 


will be le per Ib., against 1! 4c. 


rate 


On bichromates Canada has reduced the 
tariff rate on sodium bichromate by 214%, 
or from 15% to 121%4%. 

While it is still too early to determine 
just what the effects will be on individual 
chemicals and raw materials that were 
made a part of the British and Canadian 
agreements, it was but a matter of a few 
days before the quotations on zine and 
zinc dust were lowered. 
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In the British Trade Pact concessions 
on the part of the U. S. include :—stearic 
acid, sodium alginate, ammonium carbon- 
ate and bicarbonate, cresols, raw cellulose 
acetate, myrobalan extract, mangrove ex- 
tract, precipitated magnesium carbonate, 
magnesium oxide, sod oil, refined sperm 
oil, spermaceti wax, wool grease and lano- 
lin, edible palm kernel oil, ultramarine 
blue (valued at more than 10c), lead pig- 
ments, umbers, iron oxide pigments, kao- 
lin or China clay, Fuller’s earth and 
fluorspar. 

Elimination of the British duty of 10% 
on American lard is declared by the Dept. 
of State to be particularly important, since 
lard ranks next to cotton and tobacco in 
exports of agricultural products to Eng- 
land. 


Forms Potash Export Ass’n 


The Potash Export Association, Inc., 
has filed papers with the Federal Trade 
Commission, under the export trade act 
(Webb-Pomerene law) for exporting pot- 
ash (potassium chloride, potassium sul- 
fate, potassium-magnesium sulfate, kainit, 


and manure salts). The Association 
will maintain offices at 21 E. 40th st., 
N. ¥. Grty: 

Officers of the Association are :—Pres- 


ident, Dean Clark; vice-president, Paul 


Speer; and secretary, Fred N. Oliver. 
Directors are Dean Clark, Paul Speer, 
Horace M. Albright, F. Cecil Baker, G. 


E. Coope, Ae B. 
Vieweg. 


Grant, and Frederic 


Members are the American Potash & 
Chemical Corp., 70 Pine st., N. Y. City; 
the U. S. Potash Co., 30 Rockefeller 
plaza, N. Y. City; and the Potash Com- 
pany of First National 


Bldg., 


America, Bank 


Denver. 


Brand Testifies 

On Novy. 25 Charles J. 
N.F.A., appeared before the Joint Con 
eressional TVA 


to present testimony concerning its compe- 


Brand, secretary, 
Committee investigating 


tition with the commercial fertilizer indus- 
try. In order to show that superphosphate 
is not a new product, Mr. Brand gave an 
historical summary 


f the use of phospha- 
tic fertilizers and reviewed the technologi- 
cal developments leading up to present 
methods of producing superphosphate, in- 
cluding the concentrated product. Data 
were presented to show that fertilizers are 
reasonably priced in relation to other com- 
modities and that savings resulting from 
improvements in manufacturing processes 
have been passed on to consumers. Fig- 
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ures were given on the amount of super- 
TVA, 
that it is sufficiently large to make an in- 


phosphate produced by showing 
road in the business of commercial firms, 
particularly in Kentucky where a large 
part of the TVA superphosphate has been 
distributed. 


DCAT Elects New Officers 
Charles E. Kelly, president of Hagerty 
& Co., chairman 
of the Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades 
Section of the N. Y. Board of Trade at 
the first 
executive committee held Nov. 29 at the 


Brothers was elected 


meeting of its newly-elected 
Drug and Chemical Club. 

William D. Barry, N. Y. Manager of 
the Mallinckrodt Works, 


elected vice-chairman and Robert B. Mag- 


Chemical was 


nus, treasurer of Magnus, Mabee and 
Reynard, Inc., was elected treasurer. 
The Section will be represented in the 


N. ¥. Board of Trade by George Simon, 


president of Heyden Chemical. Ray 
Schlotterer was reelected secretary. 
Members of the new executive com- 


mittee are Carl M. Anderson, Merck; R 
F. Berls, McKesson and Robbins; C. C 
Schieffelin and Co.; John A 
Chew, John A. Chew, Inc.; Turner F. 
Currens, Norwich Pharmacal ; 


Caruso, 


James De- 


Cesare, White Laboratories, Inc.; M. N. 
deNoyelles, Chas. Pfizer and Co.; Ralph 
E. Dorland, Dow Chemical; David L. 
Kaltman, D. Kaltman and Co.; Elvin H 


Killheffer, duPont; H. M. 
Upjohn Co.; Paul Miller, International 
Cellucotton Products Co.; John H. Mont 


gomery, Brothers, Inc. : te. B 


Kirkham, the 


Fritzsche 
Penick, Jr., S. B. 


J. J. Toohy, E. R. 


Penick and Co.; and 


Squibb and Sons 
Fishbein Next Luncheon Speaker 


Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Assi 


1 


speak r at the 


ciation, 


will be the guest next 
luncheon meeting of the Drug, Chemical 
Allied Section of the N. Y 
Board of Trade, to be held at the Com 
modore, 

The 


9 has been set for the 


and Trades 


Friday, De 16, at 12:30 p.m 
Thursday evening, March 
14th Annual Drug, 
Chemical and Allied Trades Banquet. As 
usual this will be held at the Waldorf. 


date of 


Drug Club Party 
BS e 


Annual Christmas party of the Drug 
and Chemical Club, N. Y. Cit vill be 
held Dec. 20, starting at 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon. Arrangements are in the hands 


of a committee of which W 
Mallinckrodt, is chairman 
fellowship, and 
features have been planned at a cost of 
$3.50 the plate. should be 
made promptly to Mr. Barry since space 
available will limit 


tertainment, good 


Reservations 


the number who can 
be accommodated. 
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Story of Soap 

The fact that until after the American 
Revolution soap was so expensive that 
only the well-to-do could afford to use 
it is related in the leading article in the 
December issue of Priorities, house organ 
of Prior Chemical, N. Y. City. 
also tells how a chemical sought for the 


The story 


glass industry paved the way for lowering 
the cost of soap so that it became available 
The relation of soap to the 
perfume industry is sketched and the uses 
of glycerine, the chief by-product of soap- 


to everyone. 


making, are briefly outlined. 

Seeks Chemists 

The Dept. of Agriculture is in need of 
a number of principal chemists and prin- 
cipal chemical engineers at salaries of 
$5,600 per year, according to an announce- 
ment by the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion. The Department expects that the 
number will exceed 25. 

Dr. Henry G. Knight, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils, suggests that 
all persons interested in these examina- 
tions communicate at once with the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D.C., 
in regard to the announcement containing 
the detailed 
technical qualifications required. He urges 


information concerning the 


all chemists having the technical qualifi- 
cations to apply for this examination. 

Applicants will not be required to report 
for examination, but will be rated on edu- 
cation, training and experience as shown 
on their applications. There is no obli- 
gation involved in taking the examination, 
although in view of the need for qualified 
persons it is hoped that it will be possible 
for an applicant to accept a _ position 
should one be tendered him. 

The list of eligibles from these examina- 
tions will be used for the appointment of 
project leaders in the 4 regional research 
laboratories being set up by the Dept. of 
Agriculture in 


accordance with an act 


of the last Congress. 


Val Kolb, Inc., Announced 
P. Val Kolb, 


to act as manufacturers’ 


formed 
agent for the 
Company, with offices 
in the Graybar Bldg. N. Y. City, is 
headed by P. Val Kolb, who has been 
for the past 3 years manager of phos- 
phoric acid and derivatives division of the 
chemical department of American Agri- 
cultural Chemical. 
president of the 


Inc., has heen 


sale of chemicals. 


He was at one time 
Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, which was subsequently 
merged with Monsanto. 


Provident 


M.C.A. Develops Label 
The Manufacturing Chemists’ Associa- 
tion has developed a warning label in the 
interest of safety to the consumer, carrier, 
and manufacturer of hazardous products 
shipped in carboys. These labels, form 
C-5, can be purchased from the Washing- 
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ton office of the Association, 608 Wood- 
ward Bldg., at the following net prices, 
f.o.b. Washington:—$1.85 per 1,000 in 
quantities of 5,000 to 10,000; $2.15 per 
1,000 for 2,500 to 5,000; $2.45 per 1,000 
for 1,000 to 2,500; $2.75 per 1,000 for 500 
to 1,000, and 3/10 cent each for less than 
500. 

A manual of instructions for unloading 
muriatic acid from rubber-lined tankcars 
has just been issued by the Manufactur- 
ing Chemists’ Association. It is available 
at the Washington office of the Associa- 
tion as Manual sheet TC-2 in loose-leaf 
form for ring binders. 


Cavaleade Returns to the Air 


Acclaimed by the radio public as a pro- 
cram setting new standards of informa- 
tive entertainment unanimously en- 
dorsed by du Pont field representatives 
as a vital means of winning added recog- 
nition for the Company’s contributions . . 
the Cavalcade of America has returned 
to the airways with a dynamic new series 
of broadcasts designed to attract a wider 
and more appreciative audience than ever 
before. The New Cavalcade series opened 
8 o’clock Monday evening, Dec. 5, (7 
o'clock Central time) over the Columbia 
network. The program will be rebroad- 
cast for the West Coast area 9 p.m. Pa- 
cific time and 10 p. m. Mountain time. 


Moves to Columbus 


Dr. John W. Ticknor, assistant to Pres- 
ident Wheeler McMillen of the National 
Farm Chemurgic Council, reports that the 
Chemurgic Council will transfer its head- 
quarters from N. Y. City to Columbus, O. 
Offices have been taken on the 19th floor 
of the A. I. U. Bldg. 


New Continental Can Plant 

Continental Can has announced the ac- 
quisition, through a Pennsylvania subsid- 
lary, of property in Oil City, Pa., con- 
sisting of 7% acres, on which will be 
constructed a modern can manufacturing 
plant and warehouse. Production of the 
new plant will consist primarily of refin- 
ery sealed oil cans. 


Chemurgy on the Air 


Through the cooperation of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, Chemurgy went 
on the air over a nation-wide network of 
80 stations on Sunday, Nov. 13, 1:45 to 
2:00 p. m. The series of broadcasts will 
consist of 13 programs, under the title 
“The Farmer Takes the Mike.” 

Representatives of the Chemurgic Coun- 
cil, Dept. of Agriculture, State Colleges, 
industrial firms, and farmers from many 
sections of the country will participate in 
the broadcasts. The programs will be in 
the nature of forums where farmers will 
have an opportunity to question Chemur- 
gists and scientists as to what is being 
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done to help find new and industrial uses 
for American farm crops. 

The first program originated at Wash- 
ington, D.C. Wheeler McMillen, presi- 
dent of National Farm Chemurgic Coun- 
cil, presented the series with a brief talk, 
following which a Maryland farmer ques- 
tioned authorities of the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture concerning the new farm-industrial 
research laboratories. 


Obituaries 

Warner D. Huntington, 65, vice-presi- 
dent, American Cyanamid, died in San 
Francisco on Nov. 25 of a brain tumor. 
He was stricken last July in the Orient, 
while on a round-the-world business tour. 
He was taken by Clipper plane from 
Manila to Honolulu, where an operation 
was performed. Later he was brought to 
San Francisco, but he failed to improve. 





bedside 


At his his wife, Edna 
Thomas, the American singer, formerly 
of New married in 
1933. She hurried here from Sweden to 
be with him. Also surviving are two chil- 
dren, William Henry Huntington of Balti- 
more, and Mrs. Robert P. Bradford of 
Plainfield, N. J.; a brother, Henry C. 
Huntington, and three sisters, Mrs. Irvine 
McDaniel of Atlanta, Mrs. Max Broedel 
of Baltimore and Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Huntington of New York. 

Mr. Huntington was an outstanding fig- 
ure in the chemical and fertilizer indus- 
tries for years. He was born in San- 
dusky,’ Ohio, and attended Oberlin Col- 
lege. After serving in the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War he entered the chemical field 
with Jarecki Chemical, then became sales 
manager of Buffalo Fertilizer. He then 
went to Davison Chemical, becoming a 
vice-president. During the World War he 
served as chairman of the Acid Commis- 
sion of the War Industries Board. Mr. 
Huntington was president of the National 
Fertilizer Association in 1918-1919. He 
also served as a member of the executive 
committee of the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association. For the past several years 
he was in charge of fertilizer sales for 
American Cyanamid. 


was 


Orleans, whom he 
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Charles Edward Munroe 


Dr. Charles Edward Munroe, 89, chem- 
ist who invented smokeless powder, died 
Dec. 7 at his home in suburban Forest 
Glen, Md. 

Dr. Munroe had held many posts in the 
government and as a teacher. He wrote 
more than 100 books and papers on chem- 
istry and explosives. 

A native of Cambridge, Mass., he took 
degrees at Harvard and George Washing- 
ton Universities and later taught at both. 
He was Professor of Chemistry at the 
Naval Academy from 1874 to 1876. He 
retired as dean of the graduate faculty at 
George Washington in 1918. 

From 1918 to 1928 Dr. Munroe was 
chairman of the committee on explosives 
investigations for the National Research 
Council, and from 1919 to 1933 chief ex- 
plosives chemist for the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. 

Dr. was the last 
charter member of the ACS. 

In 1883 he married Miss Mary L. 
Barker, daughter of Prof. George Fred- 
erick Barker. Three daughters and two 
sons also survive. 


Munroe surviving 


Dr. Allen Rogers 


Dr. Allen Rogers, Emeritus Head of 
the Dept. of Chemical Engineering at 
Pratt Institute, died at his home in Hamp- 
den Highlands, Maine, on Noy. 4, after 














an extended illness. He is survived by 
his widow, a son and two grandsons, 

Dr. Rogers was born in Hampden, Me., 
May 22, 1876. He was graduated from 
the University of Maine in 1897, and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from the University of 
Pennsylvania in 1902. He was an in- 
structor in chemistry at the University of 
Maine from 1897 to 1900, and at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania until 1904. Dur- 
ing 1904-05, Dr. Rogers was research 
chemist for the Oakes Manufacturing Co. 
In 1905 he joined the faculty of Pratt 
Institute, and in 1920 was made Head of 
the Dept. of Chemical Engineering and 
Supervisor of that course. These posi- 
tions he filled until illness forced his re- 
tirement a year ago. 
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His numerous publications in the field 
of industrial chemistry and in leather tech- 
nology are standard reference works in 
those subjects, especially his “Manual of 
Industrial Chemistry.” 


He received the 
Grasselli Medal in 1920 for his work on 
shark leather. 


Frederick C. Zeisberg 
Frederick Clemens Zeisberg, 50, du 
Pont technical director, on Nov. 12, from 
a heart attack. He had just returned 
from the annual meeting of the A.I.Ch.E. 
at Philadelphia where he had been re- 
elected president. Mr. Zeisberg was em- 
ployed a number of years ago by Mathie- 
son and joined du Pont in ’09. 


Dr. Alean Hirsch 
Dr. Alcan Hirsch, 53, well-known N. 
Y. City chemical consultant, on Nov. 24. 
He had suffered a heart attack 
two weeks previously while horseback rid- 
ing and had been taken to the New Ro- 
chelle Hospital. 


severe 


Until his death he oper- 








ated the Hiresta Laboratory in N. Y. 
City and the Hirsch Laboratories at New 
Rochelle. For several years he was chief 
adviser to the chemical the 
Commissariat of Heavy Industry of the 
Soviet Union. 


section of 


At one time he was also 
a consultant of the Japanese Government 
on chemical matters. 

He formed the Rector Chemical Co. in 
1917, and 3 years later was one of the 
founders of the 
America. He was consultant to the Bayer 
Co. for two years, 1918-1920. 

Dr. Hirsch was formerly chemical di- 
rector of the J. P. Devine Co. of Buffalo 
and consultant to the Treadwell Engineer- 
ing Co. of N. Y. He introduced the pyro- 
phoric alloy industry in this country in 
1915 and had received the Carnegie Award 
of the Iron and Steel Institute of Great 
Britain. 


Molybdenum Corp. of 


American- 
the 
many 


the 
Commerce, 


member of 
Chamber of 


He was a 
Russian 
Chemical Society and 
other professional groups. 

Formerly commodore of the Colonial 
Yacht Club, he belonged also to the City 
Club of New York, the Quaker Ridge 
Golf Club and the Beach Point Club. He 


American 
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was the author of many scientific works, 
and in 1934 published ‘Industrial Russia.” 


Eugene Y. Burckhalter 
Eugene Y. Burckhalter, 47, president of 
the Southern Chemical Corp., Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., 
his garage at the rear of his home in Has- 
tings-on-the-Hudson, N. Y., Nov. 19. He 
organized Southern Chemical, dealer in 


was found dead in his car in 


rosin size, after he left American Cyana- 
mid & Chemical 3 years ago, where he 
was sales manager of the paper chemicals 
He affiliated 
Cyanamid upon the merger with Kalb- 


had 


department. became with 


fleisch in 1931, with which he been 


associated. 


Luther Martin IV 


Luther Martin IV, 34, of Washington 
Valley, N. 


met a tragic death near Downers Grove, 


J., a suburb near Morristown, 


Ill., on Nov. 14, when his private plane 
crashed. 

Mr. Martin was sales representative for 
C. K. Williams & Co., 
ments, 


colors and pig- 


Easton, Pa. He was the son of 
a prominent retired business man and the 
great grandson of Luther Martin, founder 
of L. Martin & Co., and the first com- 
mercial producer of lampblack in the U. 
S. Luther Martin III was f the 
founders of Wilckes, Martin, Wilckes Co., 
which was absorbed by the Swann Corp 
and is now a part of Monsanto. Mr. Mar- 
tin IV was secretary of Wilckes, Martin, 
Wilckes until it was merged as part of the 


one ¢ 


Swann company with Monsanto. 


Charles A. Boschen 
4, follow- 


He was 


Charles A. Boschen, on Dec. 
ing an illness of several months. 
export manager for the Grasselli division 
of du Pont for several and 
well-known in industrial chemical circles 
He the du 


Pont organization through its purchase 


years was 


for many years. came to 


of Grasselli. 


Other Deaths of the Month 


ple 
4 


Dr. Caroline Whitney, 3 
life the wife of Dr. George Barsky, of a 
pulmonary embolism Miller 
Booth, president, Booth Chemical, Town- 
ley, N. J., on Nov. 6. 


, in private 


Levis 


Opposes Profit-Sharing 
Lammot du Pont told a Senate 


mittee on Dec. 1 that he was opposed to 


com- 


profit-sharing systems and believed, in- 
stead, in “paying high wages based on 
efficient performance.” 

The president of E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co. added: “It is difficult to share 
profits without sharing losses.” 

Mr. du 
bonus system, under which, he said, em- 
ployes received $7,593,000 for “conspicu- 


Pont told of his company’s 


ous service, ability, efficiency and loyalty.” 
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AS T M Formulates New Specifications 
Committees Report on Soaps and Detergents—NAIDM Seeks 
Model Insecticide Law—Brenn Re-elected President of Dis- 
infectant Makers—Other News of the Specialty Companies— 


At a very interesting series of com- 
mittee meetings held in New York City on 
October 31 and November 1, Committee 
D-12, of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, on Soaps and Detergents, 
approved a number of constructive actions 
in its work involving the formulation of 
specifications, methods of tests and defini- 
tions pertaining to soaps and detergents 
including the materials entering into their 
manufacture. All of the taken 
affecting new specifications or changes in 
existing items will be referred to the 
Society for approval prior to their official 
publication. 


actions 


As a result of the work of Committee 
D-12 the Society has already issued 8 
standardized specifications; 4 methods of 
testing covering particle size, sampling 
and chemical analysis of soap and soap 
products, analysis of sulionated oils and 
chemical analysis of special detergents; 
also several definitions covering terms 
relating to soaps and detergents. 

The section on specifications for sul- 
fonated detergents (J. B. Crowe, General 
Engineering Division, Procter & Gamble 
Co., chairman) is carrying out a series of 
comparative washing tests on soiled cloth 
to develop some satisfactory method of 
measuring The work on 
standardized requirements for special de- 


detergency. 


tergents was advanced by approving pro- 
posed specifications for trisodium phos- 
phate and sodium metasilicate developed 
by a section on special detergents (C. C. 
Ziegler, Swift and Co., chairman). 

At the meeting of the group concerned 
with methods of testing special detergents 
(W. H. Koch, Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Inc., chairman) there was discussion of 
work under way in preparing methods of 
analysis for trisodium phosphate and so- 
dium metasilicate and methods of test for 
carbon dioxide were also reviewed. 

The section on tests for soaps (M. L. 
Sheely, chairman, representing American 
Oil Chemists Society, Armour & Co.) is 
working on the McNicoll method for rosin 
in soaps, and has developed some very 
interesting results. The members are 
also doing cooperative work on the carbon 
dioxide determination in soaps, but since 
not all the collaborators had reported on 
the cooperative samples, the report was 
one of progress to be completed before 
the 1939 spring meeting. This section 
also discussed water insoluble matter in 
soap; Wijs iodine test, etc. 

Consideration of the existing Tentative 
Specifications for Chip Soap (D 496~— 
38 T) and for Powdered Laundry Soap 
(D 498—38 T) by the subcommittee on 
specifications for straight soaps (Israel 
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Katz, J. Eavenson & Sons, chairman) 


resulted in the recommendation to elimi- 
nate the word “laundry” in the specifica- 
tions and under the scope clause substi- 
tuting the 


following paragraph for the 


existing one: 


These specifications cover chip soap (or 
powdered soap) suitable for washing, cleanin 
ind scouring processes with soft water, wher 
the presence of alkaline salts is not desirable 


The idea of these changes was to elimi- 
nate any idea that these soaps were suit- 
able only for laundry purposes. This sec- 
tion also discussed soft soaps and green 
soap. 
Committee D-12 has two 
sections on dry cleaning detergents—one 
concerned 


committee 


with methods of testing, the 
other, specifications, and at a joint meet- 
ing of these groups progress was made in 
drafting standardized requirements for 


dry cleaning soaps and detergents. 
Progress on Soap Powders 


Considerable progress was made in 


writing specifications for soap powders 
and built soaps by the section on these 
materials (Frederick Krassner, U. 3. 
Navy, Naval Clothing Depot, chairman). 
The committee hopes to have complete 
specifications drafted for both of the items 
by the 1939 spring meeting of the com- 
mittee. Standardized requirements for 
these materials have been subject to much 
discussion because of 


points, but the 


view- 
that 
many of these have now been reconciled. 


divergent 


committee believes 


Work on Metal Cleaners 


Another difficult subject on which the 
committee is working is that of metal 
cleaners. A meeting of the section on 
these materials was held (J. C. Harris, 
Monsanto Chemical Co., chairman) 
progress was reported. 


and 
The committee 
in charge of developing specifications for 
textile soaps (C. L. Nutting, Arlington 
Mills, chairman) considered requirements 
for palm oil soap and as a result of dis- 
cussion of a number of points this work 
was forwarded. 


Proposed Definitions 


Subcommittee III on Nomenclature and 
Definitions (Frederick Kenney, Consult- 
ing Chemist, Stevenson Rd., Hewlett, N. 
Y., chairman) reported considerable prog- 
ress in writing definitions, particularly on 
the controversial subject, soap powder. 
The government specifications have called 
for a minimum of 15% of soap in soap 
powders and yet there is a big field in 


which soap powders with lower soap con- 
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tent have been used. To iron out this 


difficulty, definitions have been proposed 


for consideration which in rough read as 
fi Tc WS: 
Built Soaps—to contain a minimum of 


50% of soap. 

“Break” Soap Powders to contain 25: 
to 50% of soap. 

Soap Powders to contain 15% or 25% 
of soap. 

Soapy Washing Powder or Detergents 


to contain 2% to 15% soap. 


Glyco’s Phila. Offices 


Leonard Levitt, of the Sales Depart 
ment of Glyco Products, has established 
headquarters in Philadelphia to service 
users of emulsifying agents, water-soluble 
resins, flame-proofing and waterproofing 
agents, polishes, detergents, ete. 

Mr. Levitt is a graduate chemist of the 
North Carolina. For the 


years he has 


University of 


past few devoted himself 


to applications of newer chemicals for 


use in the chemical industry, specializing 
in emulsions for the textile, polish, cos- 
metic, paper, allied 
industries. His temporary address is 49 
E. Cliveden st., Philadelphia, and his tele- 
phone 


leather, rubber and 


number is Tennessee 2768. 


Model Insecticide Law? 


The legislative committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insecticide and Dis- 
infectant Manufacturers is considering 
what is hoped to be the final draft of a 
model insecticide law. Copies of the ten- 
tative draft are available at the office of 
the Association in N. Y. City, and were 
distributed at the annual meeting, held in 


the Biltmore hotel, N. Y. City, Dec. 5-6. 


Wolf Award Jury 


Personnel of the Jury of Award and 
details of the 8th annual competition for 
the Irwin D. Wolf Awards for outstand- 
ing accomplishment in packaging are an- 


nounced by the American Management 


Association, N. Y. City, sponsoring organ- 


ization of the competition. 

The 
tion also announced this year the affiliated 
sponsorship for the awards of two organ- 
izations, the Advertising Federation of 
America and the Consumer-Retailer Rela- 
tions Council. 


American Management Associa- 


All packages entered in the competi- 
tion will be exhibited as a featured section 
of the 9th Packaging Exposition, Astor 
Hotel, N. Y. City, March 7 to 10, 1939. 
Entries will be accepted beginning Dec. 
10 and up to the deadline date of Feb. 8, 
1939. 
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The personnel of the Jury of Award, 
which will pass on the merits of all pack- 


ages entered, includes James C. Boudreau, 
director, School of Fine and Applied 
Arts; W. F. Deveneau, sales promotion 
manager, National Folding Box Co.; Jo- 
seph M. Givner, assistant to the vice-pres- 
ident in charge of merchandising, Sears, 
Roebuck; Edgar Kobak, vice-president, 
Lord & Thomas; C. B. Larrabee, Editor, 
Printers’ Ink Publications; Mrs. Carol 
Willis Moffett, N. Y. City; Miss Dor- 
othy Shaver, Lord & 
Taylor. 

In recognition of the increased impor- 
tance of informative labeling, a new classi- 
fication for competitions makes its appear- 
ance this year, bringing the total to 21. 
The new classification provides an award 
for “the package most effectively display- 
ing specific buying information about the 
merchandise of greatest help to the con- 
sumer at the point of sale.” 


vice-president, 


N. A. D. C. Convention 


The National Association of Cleaners 
and Dyers will hold the annual conven- 
tion at Dallas, Tex., Jan. 16-19. In addi- 
tion to the convention there will be ex- 
hibits by a large number of chemical 
this field. 
Headquarters will be at the Baker Hotel. 


specialty companies _ selling 


Truscon Aids Employees 
The 
troit, has 


Laboratories, Inc., De- 
added _ hospitalization ben- 
efits to the group program which, since 
June 1936, has provided its employees 
with life insurance, accidental death and 


Truscon 


dismemberment coverage and sickness and 
The life insurance 
and accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance each total $312,000. Announce- 
ment of the additional coverage was made 
by R. A. Plumb, president of the 
corporation. 


accident protection. 


is being underwrit- 
ten by Metropolitan Life, on a coopera- 


The entire plan 


tive basis whereby the employer and em- 
ployees share the cost. The hospitaliza- 
tion benefits, however, have been added 
without any increase in cost to the 
employees. 


Forms Specialties Division 


Harry J. Blank, president, Zophar 
Mills, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., announces 
the addition of a chemical specialties 
division under the supervision of S. M. 
Hendrickson. <A full line of industrial 
cleaning and drawing compounds will be 
manufactured. Zophar Mills was estab- 
lished in 1846 and manufactures wax and 
resinous products. 


Metasap Sued 


The Metasap Chemical Co., Harrison, 
MN... J. 


is defendant in a suit brought by 
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the United Oil Manufacturing Co., Erie, 
Pa., alleging infringement of a patented 
grease. 


Paramet Appoints Kennedy Sales 


Paramet Chemical Corp., Long Island 
City, appoints the John T. Kennedy Sales 
Co., Southwest blvd. and 26th st., Kansas 
City, Mo., as its sales representative for 
the state of Kansas and the western half 
of Missouri. 


Joins N. A. I. D. M. 


Innis, Speiden & Co., 117 Liberty st., 
N. Y. City, has become an active member 
of the National of Insecti- 
cide and Disinfectant Manufacturers, Inc. 


Association 


Deliveries Uninterrupted 


Despite a fire damage of $250,000 to 
its plant at Clairton, Pa., Pennsylvania 
Industrial Chemical Corp. reports there 
will be no interruption in deliveries. The 
office and storage and shipping depart- 
ments were not affected. Several of the 
manufacturing divisions are operating. 
Construction will be started immediately. 


Opens New Plant 


The Reade Manufacturing Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., opens a plant at 15th and 
Jasper sts., North Kansas City, Mo., and 
will manufacture a water softening com- 
pound. Company also operates a plant 
at 2251 Armour rd., North Kansas City, 
where weed killers and 
produced. 


insecticides are 


Oakite Sales Conferences 


conferences 
were currently held last month by vari- 
ous service divisions of Oakite Products, 
Inc. Essential purpose of these confer- 
ences is to keep users of Oakite materials 
acquainted with new developments and 
improvements in methods and materials 
that apply to their processing or plant 
maintenance cleaning operations. 

Under the direction of Division Man- 
ager J. C. Leonard, the Chicago Division 
convened at the Hotel Statler in St. 
Louis, Nov. 18-19. The Detroit Division, 
headed by H. C. Duggan, gathered at 
the Hotel Statler in Detroit, Nov. 21-22. 
The Northeastern Division met at the 
Commodore Hotel in N. Y. City, Dec. 
2-3, with Division Manager D. X. Clarin 
in charge. The Philadelphia Division, of 
which J. J. Basch is manager, held their 
meeting at the Hotel Pennsylvania, N. Y. 
City, Dec. 9-10. In addition to the 90 
Oakite representatives, the conferences 
were also attended by J. A. Carter, H. L. 
Gray, Assistant Managers, and E. C. 
Rinker and Wm. A. Allison of the Oak- 
ite Technical Research Dept. Date of 
the West Coast Division Conference will 
be announced later. 


Two-day technical sales 
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Subjects discussed included cleaning be- 
fore bright nickel and chrome plating; 
removal of sludge, grease, oil deposits and 
other accumulations from Diesel crank 
cases and inside surfaces of gasoline and 
Diesel engines with a cold cleaning solu- 
tion; and cleaning and anti-rusting metal 
parts between various fabricating opera- 
tions. 


Brenn Re-Elected 

At the December meeting of the Na- 
tional Insecticide and Disinfectant Manu- 
facturers, held at the Biltmore, in N. Y. 
City, Dec. 5 and 6, the following offi- 
cers were elected:—President, J. L. 
Brenn, of the Huntington Laboratories, 
Inc., Huntington, Ind.; first vice-presi- 
dent, W. J. Zick, of Stanco, Inc., N. Y. 
City ; 2nd vice-president, John N. Curlett, 
of McCormick & Co., Baltimore; treas- 
urer, John Powell, of John Powell & 
Co., N. Y. City; and secretary, Ira P. 
MacNair, of the MacNair-Dorland Co., 
N.Y. ‘Gity. 

Elected to the board of governors for a 
term of 3 years were :—Gordon Baird, of 
Baird and McGuire, Holbrook, Mass. ; 
H. W. Hamilton, of the White Tar Co. 
of New Jersey, Kearny, N. J.; Wallace 
Thomas, of the Gulf Refining Co., Pitts- 
burgh; two-year term, N. J. Gothard of 
the Sinclair Refining Co., East Chicago, 
Ind.; Dr. E. G. Thomssen, of the J. R. 
Watkins Co., Winona, Minn.; C. L. 
Weirich, of the C. B. Dolge Co., West- 
port, Conn.; one-year term, Henry A. 
Nelson, of the Chemical Supply Co., 
Cleveland; S. S. Selig, of the Selig Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; and Russell H. Young, of 
the Davies-Young Soap Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


In New Quarters 


Heider Chemical, Columbus, Ohio, has 
taken new quarters at 166-168 N. 3rd st. 
This will double the firm’s space. 

The Globe Chemical Co. is moving from 
Boston to a factory on Bessom st., Mar- 
blehead, Mass. Company makes a paint 
remover and other specialties and is 
headed by Charles E. Adams. 


New Distributor 
The Mid-Penn Refining Co., Oil City, 


Pa., has created a new division, the Mid- 
Penn Chemical Co., which will serve as a 
jobber for industrial chemicals, laundry 
supplies, cleaners and detergents. Among 
others the company will represent Michi- 
gan Alkali. Offices will be in the Odd 
Fellows Bldg. 


Takes Larger Quarters 


National Chemical, manufacturer of 
“Vitality Brand” fertilizers, weed killers, 
insecticides and heavy chemicals, is tak- 
ing much larger quarters at 2914 First 
ave., South, Seattle, Wash. 
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Sodium Pyrophosphate Lowered 
Contract Season in Full Swing—November Shipments of 
Industrial Chemicals Satisfactory—Dow and Great Western 


Electrochemical to Vote On Merger 





Louisiana Sulfur Tax 


Reduced—Victor Expands Office Space— 


Interest largely centered last month in 
While 


consumers are somewhat slow in getting 


the signing of contracts for ’39. 


their names on the dotted line there is 
Price stabil- 
Among the items to be 


really very little to report. 
ity continues. 
renewed at unchanged price levels are: 
the bichromates, iron-free aluminum sul- 
fate, sodium sulfate, refined sulfur, carbon 
tetrachloride, chromic acid, sodium sili- 
cate, lead acetate, and oxalic acid. Also 
barium chloride, aluminum chloride, the 
cyanides, the sodium phosphates, and 
acetic, muriatic, and sulfuric acids. 
Additional 
changed for next year are: ammonia and 


industrial chemicals  un- 


potash alums, sodium acetate, potassium 
salt. The 
alkali makers have already made consider- 


perchlorate, and Glauber’s 
able headway in signing up business. 


November tonnages were somewhat 
greater than the October volume and in 
nearly every instance compared very fav- 
orably with the corresponding month of 
last year. Movement of plating and case- 
hardening chemicals was particularly good 
and in decided contrast with the situation 
at the same period of last year. 

Relatively few price changes were an- 
nounced last month. Advances of le each 
were made for both potassium and sodium 
abietates, and a similar increase was re- 
ported for sodium alginate. Quotations 
for 75% phosphoric acid in the East were 
reduced 1%c to a 7%c level. The price 
for the 50% material was unaltered at 6c 
per lb. A sharp reduction of 80c per 100 
lbs. was made in anhydrous sodium pyro- 
phosphate, the new schedule being as fol- 
lows: bags, carlots, freight allowed East 
of Denver and including that city, $5.10 
per 100 Ibs.; Lec.l. lots in bags, $6.10; 
barrels, carlots, $5.30 per 100 Ibs.;  Le.l. 
lots in barrels, $6.30. The increase in 
the use of this product has been remark- 
able and increased consumption has per- 
mitted producers to lower manufacturing 
costs. 

Producers of ammonia 
soliciting 39 


anhydrous 
(cylinders) are actively 
contracts. The contract prices are uni- 
formly 1%c under the spot where ac- 
ceptance is made on or before Dec. 31. 
The commercial and refrigeration grades 
of anhydrous ammonia are being offered 
in tanks for the coming year at present 
levels. The fertilizer commercial grade 
was posted at 4%c and the refrigeration 
grade a “ec higher, both quotations be- 
ing works prices. Tankcar prices for 
aqua are 4c for grade A (on NH; con- 
tent) and 334c for grade B liquor (on 
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NH; content). These quotations are f.o.b. 
Chicago or Detroit. Previously grade A 
quotations were based on a delivered basis 
of 5c in the East. 
grade B 
per lb. 


The new quotation on 
represents an advance of ™4c 


Lower quotations were announced Novy. 
25 on standard grades of cellulose acetate 
and cellulose triacetate, to become effec- 
tive as of Dec. 1. The new prices are 
36c on cellulose acetate and 42c on the 
triacetate, irrespective of quantity and 
are f.o.b. production point, transporta- 
tion allowed to destination. 

In the final few days of the month addi- 
tional important chemicals were added to 
the long list of those whose price schedules 
were being repeated and in this group 
were :—sodium bisulfite, sodium fluoride, 


sodium sulfite, sulfur dioxide, sulfur 
chioride, chloropicrin and hydrofluoric 
acid. 


Outlook For First Quarter 


The outlook for December volume is 
highly encouraging, although some let- 
down will undoubtedly take place near the 
year-end. With most prices unchanged 
there is very little incentive for consum- 
ers to stock up heavily. Practically all 
of the heavy chemical consuming indus- 
tries are operating at fairly satisfactory 
levels. From present indications this 
trend is very likely to carry over into 
the first quarter of the coming year. 


Dow to Absorb Great Western 


Setting at rest rumors that have been 
widely circulated in chemical and finan- 
cial circles comes definite word that 
stockholders are being notified of special 
meetings Dec. 22 to approve the merger 
of Dow Chemical and the Great Western 
Electro-Chemical Co. 

Under the plan Dow will absorb the 
Great Western firm, which is a manu- 
facturer of chlorine, caustic soda and other 
industrial chemicals on the Pacific Coast. 
Merger is to become effective at the end 
of the year. 


La. Reduces Sulfur Tax 


Langbourne M. Williams, Jr., president 
of Freeport Sulphur, announced Nov. 9 
he had received word from Baton Rouge 
of the ratification by popular referendum 
of a Louisiana state constitution amend- 
ment reducing the sulfur severance tax 
from $2 to $1.03 per long ton and provid- 
ing for ad valorem taxes on sulfur in the 
ground with constitutional limitation. 


Chemical Industries 


Heavy 


Chemicals 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Nov. 30 Oct. 31 
Potassium abietate $0.09 $0.08 
Sodium abietate «Ni 10 
Sodium alginate .70 .69 
DECLINED 
Acid phosphoric 75% $0.0714 $0.09 
Glycerine sapon. .08'4 0878 
Soap lye .07% .08 
Sodium pyrophosphate 
ahyd. .0530 .0610 
Stannous chloride 
anhyd. 44 4414 
Strontium chloride 11 12 











Action taken by the Louisiana voters, 
Mr. Williams explained, completes an un- 
dertaking which he described as “a signifi- 
cant example of what can be accomplished 
when government and industry enter into 
cooperative effort to further the best in- 
terest of the people of the state.” 

To achieve this end, and establish the 
tax on a sound basis, Mr. Williams said, 
the state’s sulfur industry, on its part, 
has waived the constitutional exemption 
from ad valorem taxation on unmined sul- 
fur. The State, for its part has extended 
cooperation in the form of a reduction of 
the severance tax, in order to stimulate 
sulfur production, he said. 


Increases Office Space 

In step with expanding plant activities, 
Victor Chemical is taking additional of- 
fice space for its headquarters in Chi- 
cago’s famous Board of Trade Bldg. Now 
occupying the entire 30th floor of the na- 
tion’s grain mart, offices will be enlarged 
to include part of the 31st floor recently 
leased. 

Only a few months ago Victor went 
into 24-hour a day production of food 
grade phosphoric acid in their new mil- 
lion dollar electric furnace plant at Mt. 
With the fuel fired fur- 
nace plant at Nashville, Tenn., continu- 
ing to operate day and night as well as a 
plant at Chicago Heights, Ill., additional 
facilities at headquarters were essential 
to maintain the high standard of service 


Pleasant, Tenn. 


for which Victor is famed. 


Takes Up Option 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has exercised an option to purchase 98,- 
000 shares of Class B common stock of 
American Cyanamid, at $20 a share. The 
option was issued in 1931 at the time of 
the formation of the Southern Alkali, 
Corpus Christi, Tex., which is owned 51% 
by Pittsburgh Glass and 49% by Amer- 
ican Cyanamid. 
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Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Nov. 30 Oct. 31 
Mercury (metal) $77.00 $73.00 
DECLINED 
Alcohol, duodecyl $10.00 $13.00 
Alcohol, phenylethyl, 
imp. 3:35 4.25 
Benzylidenacetone 2.00 2.20 
Cadmium (metal) 85 95 
Cadmium bromide 1.61 1.66 
Cadmium iodide 3.87 3.97 , 
Glycerine C. P. 12% 14% 
Mannitol, reagent 1.15 1.30 
Commercial 49 .55 
Sorbitol, com. sol. c.l. 154 me bg 
drums .16 18 











Marsiglio with Merck 

Ei. F. Marsiglio, for many years with 
J. T. Baker Chemical, is now connected 
with Merck as a member of the New 
Products Division at Rahway, N. J. Mr. 
Marsiglio has a record of broad service 
in various technical and executive capaci- 
ties in the chemical industry. He was 
formerly editor of The Chemist Analyst. 


Thiazole Compounds Patented 


On Oct. 25, 1938, the R. R. Williams 
U.S. Patent No. 2,134,015, Thiazole Com- 
pounds, and the Edwin R. Buchman U. S. 
Patent No. 2,133,969, Thiazole Com- 
pounds and Methods of Making Them, 
were issued to the Research Corp., N. Y. 
City. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., 
is the licensee under these patents. 

The Williams patent covers 4-methyl- 
5-8-hydroxy-ethyl thiazole and its salts. 
The Buchman patent covers a_meth- 
od of making thiazole compounds which 
comprises thioformamide 
with a compound having the formula 
CH;:COCHXR, in which X represents a 
halogen of the group consisting of bro- 


condensing 


mine, chlorine and iodine and R is one of 
the groups CH:CH-OH, CH-COOH, 
CH:CHO and CH:COOC:H:. The thia- 
zole compounds are used in the synthesis 
of Vitamin Bi. 


New Silver Cyanide Prices 

Du Pont’s electroplating division, Wil- 
mington, Del., has issued the following 
new schedule of prices on cyanide of sil- 
ver :—1,000 ounces minimum, 39'%c per 
ounce ; 500 to 999 ounces, 393e¢c; 80 to 499 
ounces, 395¢c; 16 to 79 ounces, 42%c. 
These prices are quoted subject to change 
with fluctuations in the market price of 
silver bullion. 


J. F. Wischhusen on Dec. 15 will trans- 
fer from the Philadelphia office of Har- 
shaw Chemical to the home office in 
Cleveland. 
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Mercury Advances Sharply 


Searcity of Stocks Forces Increase—Cadmium Metal Re- 
duced—Glycerine Weak—Borie Acid and Borax Prices 
Renewed—Better Demand for Seasonal Items— 


The sudden ending of the unseasonal 
warm weather brought about a quicken- 
ing in the demand for certain pharmaceu- 
ticals. Aside from this the market for 
fine chemicals was a routine affair. Vol- 
ume in November was just about equal to 
that reached in October, but by compari- 
son with November of last year it was 
a satisfactory period. Buyers are con- 
servative in their orders and it appears 
that they are anxious to close out the 
year with small inventories. 

Mercury provided most of what little 
excitement there was last month. The 
domestic metal price was advanced to $77- 
$80 per flask, while the imported was 
raised to $64 per flask in bond, equal to 
about $83.25 per flask, duty paid. Despite 
this sharp increase no change was made 
in the price schedules for the mercurials, 
although a firmer tone was generally in 
evidence. Just what brought about the 
sudden movement in the metal was not 
entirely clear. One explanation was that 
the foreign producers had become con- 
vinced that a number of the large con- 
sumers in this country were just about 
ready to enter the market in a substan- 
tial way and that there would be some 
difficulty in filling these requirements from 
domestic stocks. Whether this is really 
so or not remains to be seen. The do- 
mestic producers maintain that there is 
sufficient metal to take care of the situ- 
ation. 

Of more than passing interest was the 
announcement that boric acid and borax 
prices now prevailing will be extended 
to cover contract business for the first 
half of next year. 

Cadmium metal was weaker and a 10c 
reduction brought the current quotation 
to 85c. Most if not all of this decline 
was said to be the direct result of the 
lower tariff rate now in force. By the 
terms of the new U. S. and Canadian 
trade pact the tariff on the item has been 
reduced 50%. A 5c reduction was later 
announced for cadmium promide and a 
10c decline was also made for the iodide. 

The not unexpected weakness in cp. 
glycerine brought about a reduction of 
134c, the new price in drums being 12™%c. 
Demand over the last few weeks has not 
been encouraging and there is no bullish 
sentiment to speak of in the market for 
the item. However, there was consider- 
able feeling that the current levels would 
be maintained through the balance of the 
year. 

Citric acid was seasonally quiet and 
the same thing was true of the tartars. 
rrading in the bismuth salts was merely 
routine, but prices were steady and un- 
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changed. Menthol was none too strong. 
Demand for camphor was light, but the 
price structure held at unchanged levels. 
Because of seasonal conditions a much 
better tone was in evidence for the vari- 
ous salicylates. This was likewise true 
for guaiacol, codeine, creosote, and also 
the bromides. 

Because of increased consumption which 
has permitted manufacturing economies, 
sharp reductions have been announced in 
mannitol (both reagent and commercial 
grades) and in sorbitol. 


Aromatic Chemicals Quiet 


The market for aromatic chemicals was 
without any outstanding feature. A fair 
amount of business was placed in the 
period under review. Vanillin is_ still 
highly competitive, but no price changes 
have been announced. 


Speaks at Dedication 

From the beginning of life on this plan- 
et, pharmacy has played a vital role in 
the welfare of mankind, Joseph A. Huis- 
king, of Charles L. Huisking & Co., 
N. Y. City, and chairman of the committee 
for the drug industry’s participation in 
the N. Y. World’s Fair, 1939, declared at 
the dedication of the Show Globe-Hall of 
Pharmacy, Nov. 13. Exercises on the fair 
site were witnessed by 15,000 retail drug- 
gists and leaders in the pharmaceutical 
industry. 


Auerbach With Rademaker 


Dr. E. B. Auerbach, internationally 
known chemical research and develop- 
ment engineer, has been appointed tech- 
nical director in charge of chemical plant 
operation, research and manufacture for 
Rademaker Chemical of Manistee, Mich. 
The new director was widely active in 
Germany until 4 years ago and since then 
has served in a consulting capacity for 
several important companies in_ this 
country. 

It also has been disclosed that Heyden 
Chemical has acquired an interest in Rade- 
maker Chemical and is represented on 
the board. Present expansion of the cor- 
poration, it is said, will mean an approxi- 
mate increase of 800% over ’35 operations. 


Opens Dallas Office 


Aromatic Products, N. Y. City manu- 
facturer of aromatics, opens a branch of- 
fice at Dallas in the Praetorian Bldg., 
with Paul M. Wagner in charge. 
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Coal-Tar Solvent Prices Renewed For °39 
Firmer Tone in Imported Cresylic—Coke Production at 
Year’s High Point—Benzol Still Scarce—Synthetice Resin 
Industry Expands—Good Demand for Dyes— 


Information on prices for the coming 
year were slow in coming to light. First 
half ’39 contract prices were announced 
for creosote oil, crude and refined coal- 
tar and coal-tar pitch at unchanged levels. 
Sellers were busily engaged in signing 
contracts for the first half on benzol, sol- 
vent naphtha, toluol, and xylol at exist- 
ing levels. At the month’s close definite 
information was lacking on the contract 
prices for other important coal-tar chem- 
icals. 

A fair demand was in evidence for cre- 
sylic. Quotations were unchanged, but 
a slightly firmer tone was in evidence, 
particularly for the imported material. 
Crude naphthalene was moving into chem- 
ical channels in slightly better volume. 
Refiners were seasonally dull. 
ufacturers 


Resin man- 
showed interest in 
phenol, indicating that consumers’ stocks 
were low. 


greater 


A better demand was in evi- 
dence for the principal intermediates and 
coal-tar acids. Very encouraging was the 
movement of dyes into consuming fields. 
The price structure continued firm and 
the outlook for the first quarter is a favor- 
able one. 

The increased rate of activity in steel 
production has forced renewed activity in 
coking operations, with the result that 
the amount of coal-tar solvents and crudes 
available has increased considerably. Nev- 
ertheless, there still exists in certain parts 
of the country a slight shortage of spot 
stocks of benzol. The increased amounts 
of other coal-tar solvents have been taken 
up rapidly, due to the spurt in the coat- 
ings fields. 


Coke Output At Year’s High 


Coke production increased again in 
October, to the highest level of °38. Out- 
put of byproduct coke rose to 3,092,806 
tons, a gain of 15.6% over the September 
total of 2,675,089 tons. October 1937 pro- 
duction, however, amounted to 4,035,100 
tons. For the first 10 months output was 
reported at only 25,155,524 tons as against 
43,164,700 tons in the corresponding period 
a year previous. 

October benzol total was 7,100,000 gals., 
as compared with 6,056,000 in September, 
a gain of 17.2%. October 
output was 9,610,000 gals. 


1937 benzol 
For the cal- 
endar year to date, benzol production has 
reached 55,941,000 
showing against the 103,202,000 
the same period of last year. 
October output of light oi] was reported 
at 12,688,033 gals., against 10,869,902 gals. 
in the preceding month and 16,653,764 in 
October of last year. For the first 10 


only gals., 


a poor 
gals. in 
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months of this year, production amounted 
to 103,680,774 gals., as compared with 
179,552,572 gals. in the same period of 
the previous year. Tar recovery in Oc- 
tober amounted to 38,630,920 gals., com- 
pared with 33,401,772 in September and 
50,703,312 gals. in October of ’37. For the 
first 10 months of the current year the 
amount was 326,685,108 gals., as against 
547,678,966 in the like ’37 period. 

The outlook for the consumption of 
coal-tar chemicals in the first quarter of 
"39 is bright. While there is likely to be 
some decrease in automotive production 
for a short period after the turn of the 
year, such let-down is expected to be only 
temporary and of very short duration. 
The synthetic resin producers are looking 
forward to a greatly improved first quar- 
ter when comparison is made with the 
first quarter of 738, while the textile, 
leather, paper and rubber fields are ev 
pected to need much larger amounts of 
finished dyes. Steel operations are ex 
pected to register advances again once the 
new year gets under way, so that the sta- 
tistical position of the coal-tar industry 
should be good in-so-far as adequate sup- 
plies are concerned. 


National Aniline Sues Reichhold 

National & Chemical, N. Y. 
City, has filed suit in the U. S. District 
Court, Wilmington, Del., against Reich- 
hold Chemicals, Inc., Detroit, alleging in- 
fringement of two patents for inventions 
in the catalytic oxidation of organic com- 


Aniline 


pounds and catalytic processes for the 
manufacture of phthalic anhydride. 

The patents involved in the litigation 
were issued by the U. S. Patent Office 
Dec. 30, 1930, and Aug. 28, 1934, upon 
application of Alfred Wohl, to his as- 
signee, I. G. Farbenindustries Aktienge- 
sellschaft of Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
The German company subsequently as- 
signed them to the plaintiff in this suit, 
the bill of complaint states. 


Wants Color Samples 


Walter G. Campbell, chief of the Food 
and Drug Administration, is again asking 
producers of coal-tar colors used in drugs, 
foods, and cosmetics who have not as yet 
submitted information to do so 
further delay. 


without 
According to him some 
dye makers have so far failed to take the 
necessary steps so that such colors can 
be certified by the time the new Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act goes into effect 
on June 25, 39. 
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Coal-tar 


Chemicals 





Important Price Changes 
Nov. 30 Oct. 31 
ADVANCED 
None 
DECLINED 
None 











Physical Chemists to Meet 


Leading physical chemists will hold a 
3-day meeting on “Intermolecular Ac 
tion,” sponsored by the Division of Phys- 
ical and Inorganic Chemistry of the A. 
C. S., at Brown University, Providence, 
R. L., Dec. 27 to 29, it is announced by 
Prof. Harold C. Urey of Columbia, sec 
retary of the division. The scientists will 
attend the ceremonies dedicating the Met 
calf Research 


Wednesday 


Laboratory at Brown on 


afternoon, Dec. 28. 


Heads Safety Work 
Ralph L. East- 


man Corp., Kingsport, Tenn., is the new 


Rogers, Jr., Tennessee 


general chairman of the chemical section 


of the National Safety Council. Ralph 
QO. Keefer of the Aluminum Co. of Amer 
ica is the new vice-chairman. The News 


Letter Editor is R. S. 


Electric, Nela 


Mackie of 
Park, Cleveland. 


( 1e11- 
eral 


Wiley Memorial Address 
Dr, L. M. research director 
of Wilson & Co., Chicago, delivered the 
8th Wiley Memorial Address at the an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists, held in Washing- 
ton on Noy. 14-16. 


Tolman, 


To Hear Tunney 
The 


American 


Salesmen’s Association of the 
Chemical Industry will hold 
a luncheon in the Chemists’ Club, N. Y. 
City, Dec. 15. Gene Tunney, retired un- 
defeated heavyweight boxing champion, 
will be the guest speaker. 
will start at 12:30 p. m. Arrangements 
are in charge of R. H. Geibel, Harshaw 
Chemical, Chrysler Bldg. 


The luncheon 


SOCMA Meets Dee. 13 


The Synthetic Organic Chemical Man- 
ufacturers Association will hold its 17th 
annual Chemists’ Club, 
N. Y. City, Dec. 13. Executive business 
meeting scheduled to start at 6 p.m., will 


meeting in the 


hear the report of the secretary, treasurer, 
counsel, and elect officers. 
executive 


Following the 
meeting, a “good fellowship” 
dinner will be held in the club. 
will meet at 5 p. m. 


The be yard 
Arrangements are 
in charge of Charles Mace, secretary of 
the Association, 260 West 
N. Y. City. 


Broadway, 
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Solvents 
and 
Plasticizers 





Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Nov. 30 Oct. 31 
Methanol, denat.-grade, 


tks. . $0.31 $0.25 
DECLINED 
Isopropylacetate. tks $0.051 $0.05% 
drums ‘ -061 06% 
Methyl ethyl keteone, 
tks. .05 0514 
drums 0514 .06 











Sells English Holdings 


Theodore P. Walker, president of Com- 
mercial Solvents, announces that the di- 
rectors have approved the sale to the 
United Molasses Co., Ltd., of London, of 
98,900 of the ordinary £1 par value shares 
of Commercial Solvents, Ltd., of 
Britain for $729,588. The 
been delivered and payment received. 

These shares constitute part of the 127,- 
400 shares heretofore owned by Commer- 
cial Solvents which represented 50.96% of 
the total shares outstanding. 


Great 


shares have 


Commercial 
Solvents, Ltd., produces solvents and ethyl 
alcohol at its plant at Bromborough Port 
near Liverpool. 


Kehoe Forms Company 


William J. Kehoe, for many years con- 
nected with Deep Rock Oil, Chicago, has 
formed his own marketing organization 
with headquarters at 122 S. Michigan ave., 
and with the following telephone number 
—Wabash 6667. Among the companies 
he will represent are: Peoples Gas By- 
Products; Skelly Oil; Texas Corp. and 
others. 


Merkin Honored 


Leaders in the paint and chemical in- 
dustry of the metropolitan N. Y. City area 
met Noy. 17, at dinner at the Metropolis 
Club, and paid tribute to Michael J. Mer- 
kin, head of the Merkin Paint Co. for his 
leadership in the trade and his efforts on 
behalf of the basic charitable institutions 
of the community. 

The dinner was sponsored by the 
Paint and Chemical Division of the N. 
Y. and Brooklyn Federations of Jewish 
Charities, of which Mr. Merkin has 
been chairman for the past 5 years. In 
tribute to Mr. Merkin, those present 
pledged $34,000 to the current campaign 
of the two Federations, for funds to be 
expended in Greater New York by 116 
affiliated health and social welfare agen- 
cies. 

On behalf of present, David 
H. Litter, of the D. H. Litter Co., pre- 
sented Mr. Merkin with a gold pen and 
pencil set. 


those 
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Denaturing Grade of Methanol Advanced 6¢ 
Alcohol Prices For First Quarter Announced—Consumption 
of Solvents Increases—Petroleum Solvents Firm—dAcetone 
Prices Repeated—Cellulose Acetate, Cellulose Triacetate Re- 
duced—Commercial Solvents Sells English Holdings— 


Some of the Eastern refiners of petro- 
leum solvents in the last part of the 
month were reported renewing contracts 
for next year at prices unchanged from 
current levels. The price situation, par- 
ticularly in the East, is one of decided 
firmness. 

Shipments of all solvents were in better 
volume in November. The coatings mak- 
ers and the tire industry were both oper- 
ating at higher levels. Automotive pro- 
duction has finally reached a level of 
100,000 units weekly or better. December 
production is expected to be between 425,- 
000 and 450,000 units. Anticipating this 
the coatings manufacturers have been op- 
erating their plants at near capacity for 
several weeks. The rush on at the mo- 
ment in the Detroit area is to get dealers 
well-stocked. As soon as this is accom- 
plished it is expected that there will be 
some curtailment until early in March 
when the greatest activity in buying is 
usually experienced. 

October consumption of crude rubber 
amounted to 40,333 long tons, compared 
with 37,823 in September and 38,754 in 
October, 1937. October tire shipments 
were the best for any month since August 
of ’37 and totaled 4,285,233 units, an in- 
crease of 8.7% over shipments made in 
September and 8.5% over shipments made 
in October of ’37. Shipments to automo- 
bile manufacturers were considerably 
larger than for any month this year. 
While replacement sales experienced a 
seasonal decline as compared with Sep- 
tember, they were 
October of last year. 


considerably above 

One of the features of the solvent mar- 
ket last month was the announcement of 
the industrial alcohol price schedule for 
the first quarter of 739. The new quota- 
tions are:—C.D. drums, carlots, 32c per 
gal.; lcl. quantities, 36c; tanks, 24c. 
S.D. 1, drums, carlots, 28c; 19 drums, 
30c; 1 to 18 drums, 33c; tanks, 22c. S.D. 
23-G, drums, carlots, 32!%c; l.c.l. quanti- 
ties, 341%4c; tanks, 261%4c. Special solvent, 
drums, carlots, 29c; 20 drums, 3lc; 1 to 
19 drums, 34c; tanks 23c. 
tion of 


The consump- 
denatured received 
quite a boost with the arrival of severe 
winter weather. Shipments of industrial 
alcohol for other purposes also were 
larger in the past month and the statisti- 
cal position of the market appears to be 
much better. 


completely 


Early in the past month one producer 
of denaturing grade of methanol raised 
the tankcar price 6c a gal., to a basis of 


31c. Others did not immediately follow, 
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but by the month-end the price of 3lc 
appeared to be generally established in the 
trade. 

Other important price revisions of the 
month included a Y%c decline in methyl 
ethyl ketone and a reduction of 4/10c in 
isopropyl acetate. The former is now 
quoted at 5c in tanks, 6c in drums in car- 
lots, and a “%c higher for l.c.l. lots. On 
the new basis isopropyl acetate is quoted 
at 5.lc in tanks, 6.lc in drums in carlots, 
and 6.6c for l.c.l. quantities. These re- 
ductions were the direct result of lower 
prices for competing materials. 


Acetone Price Unchanged 


Suppliers of acetone are actively solicit- 
ing contracts for next year at current 
prices. Cellulose acetate is now being 
offered at 36c, a reduction of 4c from the 
former price level. Cellulose triacetate is 
now quoted at 42c, which compares with 
a former price level of 50c-65c, according 
to quantity. Suppliers of ethyl acetate 
are booking business for the first quarter 
at the following prices:—5.lc in tanks 
for the 85% material and 5.85c per lb. in 
tanks for the 99% material in Eastern 
territory. Contracts are being solicited at 
unchanged price levels for butyl alcohol, 
dibutyl phthalate, butyl acetate, and tri- 
cresyl phosphate. 


Sharp Decline in C. D. Alcohol Output 


October ethyl alcohol production was 
reported at 17,016,879 proof gals., as com- 
pared with 18,786,249 in October of ’37. 
Production of completely denatured 
amounted to but 3,723,506 wine gals., as 
compared with 7,849,380 in October of 
37. Removal total for October was 
3,985,430 gals., against 8,272,344 in the 
same month of last year. A gain, how- 
ever, was noted in the production of spe- 
cially denatured, the October figure being 
7,376,997 gals., as against 6,514,411 for 
the corresponding month of ’37. 


Opens Montreal Office 


As a further step in expanding its sales 
and service facilities the Plastics Divi- 
sion of Monsanto Chemical, Springfield, 
Mass., has opened a sales office in Mon- 
treal. According to John C. Brooks, vice- 
president of Monsanto in charge of the 
Plastics Division, L. C. MacLeod will be 
in charge of the new office. Space has 
been leased in the building at 378 St. Paul 
st., West, which also houses the sales 
offices of Monsanto Canada, Ltd. 
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Corn Derivatives Quoted Higher 
Raw Materials Buyers Still Limit Purchasing to Immediate 
Requirements—Varnish Gums Weak—Japan Wax Competi- 
tive—Naval Stores Prices Break Sharply— 


A fair amount of business in the various 
raw materials was reported by different 
factors last month. Yet, there still is a 
noticeable absence of any real forward 
buying. Buyers are keeping in mind the 
uncertainties in the foreign situation and 
are, accordingly, holding purchases to im- 
mediate requirements in most instances. 
There is little evidence that prices are 
likely to skyrocket in the near future. 
Hence the incentive is lacking to turn 
cash into inventories at the year-end. 

Quotations were extended for the first 
6 months of next year in chestnut bark, 
oak bark, and hemlock extract. Aside 
from sumac, prices for the natural tan- 
stuffs worked to lower levels in the month 
just past. The call for the various ex- 
tracts was none too good, but suppliers 
believe that an improvement will take 
place shortly. This is based on the sup- 
position that the leather industry is op- 
erating at fairly heavy schedules and, 
therefore, must have reduced inventories 
considerably in the past few months. The 
demand for natural dyestuffs showed a 
slight gain in the past 30 days. The 
steady rate of operations in the textile 
field is expected to continue well 
the first quarter of next year. 

Slightly higher prices were placed in 
effect for the corn derivatives, including 


into 


dextrin, starch, corn syrup, and tanners’ 
sugar. A slightly higher price was re- 
ported for egg yolk, while just the op- 
posite was true of egg albumen. 

The wax markets were without any 
outstanding developments. A fair call 
for beeswax was in evidence and prices 
were steady. Despite only a routine call 
the price situation in candelilla remained 
firm. A better movement of carnauba was 
reported. 
mary 
end. 


Prices locally and in the pri- 
market were firm at the month- 
Competition developed in Japan 
wax, and, as a result, prices were unset- 
tled and subject to shading as importers 
sought to obtain what restricted business 
there was available. 

There was a slight pick-up in the vol- 
ume of business done in shellac. Weak- 
ness developed in a long list of the more 
important natural varnish gums. This 
was caused largely by the weakness in 
currency exchanges. Primary markets 
generally were steady and a fair amount 
of business on spot and for future deliv- 
eries was placed in the past 30 days. 

Late in the past month the naval stores 
markets had a serious price sinking spell. 
This was largely brought about by the 
reports current in the primary markets 
that no further government loans on rosin 
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would be made for the current calendar 
year and that no fresh funds would be 
available until after the turn of the year. 
Through Nov. 22 the loans on turpen- 
tine and rosin are said to have amounted 
to $12,350,000. With receipts at primary 
centers large and the demand stagnant, 
it was not surprising that the news on 
loans provided a sufficiently bearish note 
to drive prices down sharply. A move- 
ment is on to “obtain additional funds to 
cover marketing operations during 39. 

Following the break in prices, which 
brought quotations to highly attractive 
levels, considerable buying came into the 
market. This was particularly true of 
turpentine in tanks. A slightly better in- 
terest was also shown by those houses 
buying for foreign accounts. Below is 
given a comparison of month-end prices 
at Savannah: 


Net Gain or 


Oct. 31 Nov. 30 Loss 
B Pe 3" $3.50 —$.45 
D 4.00 3.50 -.50 
E 4.25 4.05 .20 
F 5.10 4.20 .90 
G 5.20 4.35 85 
H 5.20 4.35 .85 
I 5.20 4.35 —.85 
|. eee ae 5.20 4.35 —.85 
EY sic rareecaue 5.20 4.35 —.85 
N 5.65 5.25—5.40 —.40 
WG . 6.00 575 25 
WW a 6.45 6.30 — oe 
X ; . 645 6.30 —.15 
Turpentine .. .24% ol —.03% 


Alfalfa Plastics? 

Proteins in alfalfa as a raw material 
for plastics manufacturing will be studied 
at Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich., as a part of the Rackham Fund 
Grant activities, according to V. R. Gard- 
ner, director of the Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Dr. Paul Morgal, 
formerly of General Chemical, will have 
charge of the alfalfa project. The study 
will cover the chemistry of the alfalfa 
proteins in relation to plastics. 


Schanbacher With Emery 


Karl L. Schanbacher became associated 
with Emery Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Dec. 1. Mr. Schanbacher resigned from 
the special products division of the Vic- 
tor Chemical Works, Chicago. He had 
been associated with Victor for many 
years, having been manager of the New 
York office from July 1, 1932, to June, 
1937. 

Emery Industries, Inc., manufactures 
stearic acid, red oil, glycerin, “Saniton,” 
“Duratone,” various textile detergents, lu- 


bricants, wetting agents, and candles. 
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Natural Raw 


Materials 





Important Price Changes 


ADVANCED 
Nov. 30 Oct. 31 
Dextrin, corn $3.40 $3.30 
British Gum 3.65 3.55 
White 3.35 3.30 
Egg Yolk . . .67 .66 
Starch, pearl 2.50 2.40 
powd., 2.60 2.50 
Sumac, Ital. gerd. 68.00 66.00 
Wax carnauba No. 1 
yellow 40% .40 
DECLINED 
Albumen, egg $0.77 $0.78 


Mangrove bark 
Myrobalans Jl 


23.00 24.00 


la : ; 17.00 18.00 

R2 17.25 19.00 
Pyrethrum Flowers, 

coarse 2 Py 

fine powder yy | .28 
Shellac T. N. 10% AD 
Valonia beards 45.00 46.00 
Wattle bark 36.50 38.00 
Wax Carnauba No. 2 

N. C, 351% 37 
Wax Japan .093%4 10% 
Zinc dust .0634 .0705 











Emery Industries has its main office in 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati, and maintains 
an office in New York, as well as an office 
and warehouse in New England. 


New Potato Starch Plants 


Equipped with newly designed time sav- 
ing machinery for the manufacture of 
starch for New England textile mills, two 
potato starch plants are nearing comple- 
tion at Houlton, Me. The two mills, using 
surplus potato crops, are reported to mark 
a notable advance in the process of Amer- 
ican starch manufacturing and point to 
a wider use of agricultural products in 
industrial fields. 

The two plants are being constructed 
by the New England Starch Co. and the 
Aroostook Potato Products, Inc., the lat- 
ter being a subsidiary of 
Nicol, Inc. 

The New England Starch Co. will use 
approximately 2,000 barrels of potatoes 


Morningstar, 


a day and have a maximum production 
capacity of 20 tons of finished starch a 
day. In this mill the “time cycle” of 
manufacturing will be reduced from the 
usual 72 hours to 6 hours. 

At the Aroostook Potato Products 
plant a new type of American starch will 
be manufactured which will compete with 
the finest of imported starches. In addi- 
tion to utilizing surplus local crops, the 
plant will also manufacture from imported 
raw materials. 


New Importer 
Alfred C. Villgran, formerly with W. 
R. Grace & Co., N. Y. City, will conduct 
a commission business in imported raw 
materials at 30 Cortland st. 
REctor 2-4829. 


Telephone: 
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Nor can you make good weatherproof and code wire finishes 


with the wrong pitch. 


Specifications covering insulations and fibrous coverings are 
yearly becoming more rigid. Such constant changes increase the 
insulated wire manufacturer's worry especially on the present day 
high speed production of NON-STICKY wire, or wire that can 
be carried in stock for a long time without deterioration in the 
quality of the covering. 

Starkie Synthetic Pitches not only are made to the most exacting 
specifications but have certain controllable properties that make 
them extraordinarily useful in wire saturants and finishes. Write 


for complete information on Starkie Weatherproof and Code 


Wire Finishes. 


STARKIE BINDER A Pure Synthetic Pitch e ASPHALT e GILSONITE 
e@ VEGETABLE OILS e VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL FATTY ACIDS 
e NAPHTHENIC ACIDS e STEARIC ACID e ASBESTOS FIBRES 
@ CAROB FLOUR e BENTONITE e DIATOMACEOUS EARTH 


STARKIE WEATHERPROOF AND CODE WIRE FINISHES 


“Tailor Made To Your Requirements” 


A.E.STARK 


1645 S$. KILBOURN AVE. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Chinawood Offered By Resellers 


Prices Decline When Shipments Are Renewed From Han- 
kow—Oiticica and Perilla In Sympathetic Decline—Refined 
Fish Oils Again Advance—Light Trading in Corn Oil—Little 


Forward Purchasing— 


The oils and fats markets were generally 
Buy- 


uncertainties in 


routine affairs in the past 30 days. 
ers are mindful of the 
the foreign situation and seem determined 
to hold to a conservative buying program 
until such become 


time as _ conditions 


clearer and it is possible to determine 
more definitely just what may be expected 
in the way of price movements. 

Buying in Chinawood was very spotty. 
Some importers are temporarily out of 
the market awaiting news of a more defi- 
nite character from China. In the absence 
of any sizable demand some reselling oc- 
curred and this tended to give the mar- 
ket a bearish appearance. Some import- 
ers were said to be quoting 14c in tanks, 
but this could not be confirmed. Price con- 
cessions did not appear to attract the buy- 
ers into making sizable commitments. 

Between 2,000 and 2,500 short tons of 
tung oil were cleared from Hankow by 
rail in October for shipment to South 
China Hankow-Canton 
believed to 
according to cable 
American Consulate 
About 1.000 tons of 
the amount shipped was safely returned 
to Hankow and the remainder is believed 
to have been detained en route or at Can- 
ton, the cable stated. 

Most of the tung oil shipped from Han- 
kow during the month of 
believed to 


ports over the 


Railway, but none is have 
arrived at Hong Kong, 
advices from the 
General, Hankow. 


September is 
and 
Hong Kong before the Hankow-Canton 


have arrived at Canton 
Railway route was closed. 

Stocks of oil in Hankow at the end of 
October were estimated at around 13,149 
short tons. Most of this oil is in Amer- 
ican and British custody, according to the 
cable. Since occupation by the Japanese, 
the Hankow 
inactive. 


tung oil market has been 

According to a later cable shipping is 
again moving on the Yangtze River and 
HOO short 


Hankow to 


some tons of oil are moving 


from Shanghai. This news, 
indicating a more normal resumption of 
shipments, was a decidedly bearish factor 
on prices near the close of the month 
and was said to be the reason for the ap- 
pearance of resale material. 

In sympathy with the decline in China- 
wood lower quotations were made on oiti- 
cica and perilla. Despite very little expan- 
sion in actual orders a firmer tone was 
reported in the refined fish oils (menhaden 
and sardine). A fairly steady market 
continued in linseed. 

In very light trading corn oil prices 
moved into lower ground. Slightly higher 
prices were reported for crude coconut, 
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but the edible grade was weak. Peanut 
and soybean were steady. 
Director of the William L. 


Austin, announces that the factory pro- 


Census, 


duction of fats and oils (exclusive of re- 
fined oils and derivatives) during the 3 
month period ending Sept. 30, 1938, was 
as follows: Vegetable oils, 579,888,810 
Ibs; fish oil, 97,753,419 lbs.; animal fats, 
395,794,840 Ibs.; and greases, 79,786,755 
lbs.—a total of 1,153,223,824 Ibs. Of the 
several kinds of fats and oils covered by 
this inquiry, the largest production, 291,- 
712,837 Ibs., appears for cottonseed oil. 
Next in order is lard with 250,018,905 
Ibs.; tallow with 144,641,626 lbs.: linseed 
oil with 98,407,203 Ibs.; coconut oil with 
68,032,552 Ibs.; soybean oil with 62,280,- 
corn oil with 34,248,981 Ibs.: 
castor oil with 10,814,614 Ibs.: 
with 4,811,198 Ibs. ; 
3,832,890 Ibs. 

The production of refined oils during 
the period was as follows: Cottonseed 
200,265,830 Ibs.; coconut 82,506,163 Ibs. : 
peanut 8,096,908 Ibs. ; corn 29,371,684 Ibs. : 
soybean 61,577,550 Ibs.;  palm-kerne! 
64075,494 Ibs.; palm 36,909,552 Ibs. 
babassu 3,700,157 Ibs. 


SAE lbs. : 
peanut oil 
and babassu oil with 


; and 
The quantity oi 
crude oil used in the production of each 
of these refined oils is included in the fig- 
ures of crude consumed. 


Philippine Trade 
Recommendations for regulating U. S. 
trade in Philippine copra and coconut oil 
until 1960 were included in the report of 
the Joint Preparatory Committee on Phil- 
ippine Affairs made public by the Dept. 
of State on Nov. 29. 


Reizenstein Recovering 
Louis J. Reizenstein, president of Falk 
& Co., Pittsburgh, stricken at the Atlantic 
City paint convention and confined to the 
West past 


weeks, is now on the road to recovery. 


Penn hospital for the few 


In New Quarters 
The Vegetable Oil Products Co., Los 
Angeles, has moved its offices from 6100 
Avalon blvd. to the concern’s plant, 410 
S. Avaton blvd., Wilmington, Calif. 


Simplifies Company Structure 
Western 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has been absorbed by 
its Bartlett Hayward division, 


Koppers Co.'s Gas division, 
altimore. 
Sales and engineering activities at Fort 
Wayne will be moved on Dec. 1, to Balti- 
more, where they 


will be consolidated 


with the Bartlett Hayward organization. 
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Fats 


and Oils 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Nov. 30 Oct. 31 
Oil coconut, Pac. C., 
tks. $0.0274 $0.0234 
Oil menhaden, ref’d alk. .073 .069 
tks. .067 .063 
kettle-bodied .082 .078 
light-pressed .067 .063 
tks. .0581 .057 
Oil Rapeseed, denat. .80 .78 
Oil Sardine, crude .30 .28 
ref'd alk. .073 .069 
tks. .067 .063 
light-pressed .067 .063 
tks. .061 .057 
DECLINED 
Oil babassu $0.06'g $0.06', 
Oil chinawood, drs. 141, 15 
tks. spot 14 5 
Oil coconut, edible 0814 09 
Oil corn, crude, tks. 0638 065% 
ref'd. 0914 095% 
Oil lard, extra .083%4 091% 
extra No. 1 0858 09 
Oil Neatsfoot, extra 0858 .09'4 
pure .103%4 1134 
Oil oiticica 11 1114 
Oil Olive denat. 86 .88 
Oil Palm kernel 0325 0365 
Oil Palm Sumatra 0254 02% 
Oil Perilla 0934 10 
tks. 0925 091% 
















Hardin Files Schedules 
Assets valued at $56,457.06, and liabili 
ties of $22,985.80 are reported in bank- 
filed by the Hardin 


involuntary 


ruptcy schedules 
Chemical 
bankrupt, through J. C. 
dent, Assets include $45,480 in real estate, 


Corp., Cincinnati, 


Danford, presi 


$895 in materials, $3,707 in machinery, 
etc., and $5,000 in formulas. Of the lia 
bilities, $20,392.72 represent claims of 


creditors. 


Brooklyn Poly Fellowships 


Harry S. Rogers of Brook 


lyn Polytechnic Institute has 


President 
announced 
establishment of a fellowship in the De- 
partment of Chemistry to be known as the 


Novocol Fellowship and the appointment 
thereto of Julius R. Reasenberg, B.S. 36, 


M.S. 38. Mr. Reasenberg 


time to research on catalvti 


will devote his 
hydrogena- 
tion in connection with the synthesis of 
The fellowship provides 
an annual income of $1200 and 1s 
sored by the Novocol Chemical Mig. Co 


of Brooklyn. 


local anesthetics. 


spon 


Dr. Rogers also announced the renewal 


of the United Gas Improvement Fellow- 
ship, provided by the United Gas Im- 
provement Co, of Philadelphia and the 
reappointment of Arnold N. Johnson, 


M.S. ’38, to that 
studies of 


fellowship, which in- 


volves methods for utilizing 


by-products of the gas industry. 


William L. Sweet, Rumford Chemical, 
has become board chairman, a newly cre 
ated position. He has just completed 40 


years of company service. 





Agricultural 


Chemicals 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Nov. 30 Oct. 31 

Blood, dried, N.Y. : $3.00 $2.90 

Chgo., high grade 3.15 2.85 

Tankage, grd., N.Y. ; 3.00 2:75 

Ungrd. 3.00 eB 

Fert. grd., Chgo. . 2.75 2.65 

Ss. Am. 3.15 3.10 
DECLINED 

Blood, dried, imp. $2.90 $3.05 

Castor pomace, imp. . 20.50 21.00 

Nitrogenous mat. imp. 2.50 2.60 











Announces New Partner 
Taylor, Wilmington, N. C., 


broker in fertilizer materials, announces 


Henry L. 


appointment of Francis B. Overman as a 
junior partner in the firm. Mr. Overman 
was formerly connected with the manu- 
facturing departments of Armour and 
Acme Manufacturing, also with Ethyl- 
Dow Chemical. He will assume the 
duties formerly performed by Henry L. 
Taylor, Jr. 


3rd Quarter Potash 


The American Potash Institute an- 
nounces that potash deliveries within the 
continental U. S., Canada, Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and Hawaii during the third quarter 
of the calendar year 38 amounted to 119,- 
115 tons of actual K.0O. This was equiv- 
alent to 213,708 tons of potash salts. Con- 
stituting this total were 166,493 tons of 
muriate, 6,097 tons of manure salts, 24,- 
306 tons of sulfate, 12,823 tons of kainit 
and 4,089 tons of sulfate of potash mag- 
nesia. These figures include salts of do- 
mestic and foreign origin, exclusive of 
importations of potassium nitrate. 


Fertilizer Plant News 
F. S. Royster Guano’s plant at Atlanta 
is expected to be in production by Jan. 1. 


.. + The Philadelphia fertilizer plant of 
M. L. Shoemaker & Co. was seriously 
damaged by fire on Nov. 16.... The new 


branch plant of Southern Fertilizer & 
Chemical near Roebuck, S. C., is expected 
to be operating by Jan. 1. ... Swift’s new 
fertilizer plant at Los Angeles is com- 
pleted. 


Deaths in the Fertilizer Trade 


James G. Crafts, Savannah fertilizer 
broker and southeastern representative of 
du Pont, on Nov. 3. 
with AAC. . . . Frederick Ludlam, con- 
nected with the Cecrops Fertilizer Co., 
Taunton, Mass., on Nov. 14... . Frank 
Letts Beam, 80, member of the board of 
Farmers’ Fertilizer, Columbus, Ohio, on 
Nov. 13. 


He was formerly 
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Little Demand For Raw Fertilizer Materials 
Mixers: Delay Operations—More Optimism Over Outlook for 
Next Season—October Tag Sales Decline—Less Than Sea- 
sonal Increase In Superphosphate Production—3rd Quarter 


Potash Figures— 


The dullness which has characterized 
the market for raw fertilizer materials 
for weeks continued on through November 
with very little change. Mixers seem to 
be holding back on actual operations and 
for this reason the movement of materials 
against existing contracts has been quiet. 
Under this set of conditions it is little 
wonder that there has been very little 
interest in spot purchasing. 

Suppliers of potash report that there 
has been but very little business placed 
since the expiration of the discount period. 
Phosphates also were seasonally dull, with 
very little price fluctuation, except for 
bone materials. A somewhat firmer tone 
was generally in evidence in the organic 
ammoniates. However, this strength was 
caused by the strike in the Chicago stock- 
yards and not because of any sizable in- 
crease in the volume of business done. 

Nitrate of soda continues quiet. The 
price on sulfate shifted on Dec. 1, the rise 
being 25c a ton. This was in accordance 
with the previously announced schedule 
of prices. On the new basis bulk mate- 
rial for delivery in December is $27.75 
per ton. The increase in steel activity 
has eased somewhat the difficulty some 
producers were experiencing in making 
prompt deliveries from certain points. 


Brighter Outlook For Sales 


Attendance at the recent NFA Atlanta 
convention totaled 410. There was a 
greater feeling of hopefulness over the 
outlook for next season than was in evi- 
dence a year ago when business was rap- 
idly sliding down hill. With the decline 
halted in farm product prices and with a 
prospective rise in farm income in ’39, the 
majority of those attending expressed the 
opinion that farmers should be in a posi- 
tion to buy as much fertilizer next year 
as they did this year. 


October Fertilizer Sales Down 


Total tax tag sales in 17 states in Octo- 
ber were 11% less than in October ’37, 
with the decline due in large part to a 
marked drop in the Midwest. Combined 
sales amounted to 131,000 tons, against 
147,000 tons last year and 170,000 tons 
two years ago. Aggregate sales in the 
first 10 months of the year were 12% be- 
low the January-October period of ’37, 
but they were 8% larger than in the cor- 
responding period of ’36. 

In 6 of the 12 Southern states sales in 
October were larger than a year earlier. 
Florida, which accounted for 40% of all 
sales in the South, reported a small de- 
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cline. There was also a small drop in 
Virginia, which has a substantial October 
tonnage. For the region as a whole sales 
for the month were 4% under last year. 

In the January-October period total 
sales in the South were 12% under the 
corresponding period of last year, with 
all of the states except Oklahoma regis- 
tering decreases. The sharpest decline 
percentagewise was in Georgia, but sales 
in that state were well above the ’36 level. 

With all 5 of the States in the group re- 
porting smaller sales, the October total 
in the Midwest was only half as large 
as a year ago. September sales in this 
area had been relatively high. Declines 
earlier in the year had also been mod- 
erate, so that sales in the first 10 months 
of 1938 were within 11% of 1937. 

In its recent survey of the outlook for 
agriculture in 1939 the Dept. of Agricul- 
ture forecast that fertilizer tonnage next 
year might be somewhat lower than in 
1938. The forecast was also made that 
farm income in 1939 will be higher than 
in 1938. The improvement in farm income 
is expected to be most noticeable in live- 
stock and livestock products, fruits, and 
vegetables. In view of this, fertilizer sales 
next year to dairy farmers and fruit and 
vegetable growers should hold up very 
well. And since the trend of income is 
expected to be upward, just the reverse of 
the situation in the past spring, total ton- 
nage should not be much below 1938. 

Superphosphate production increased by 
somewhat less than the usual seasonal 
amount from September to October. Out- 
put for the month was well below October 
of ’37. Production in each month of ’38 
has been less than in the like month of 
last year. The decline for the January- 
October period amounted to 22%, with 
by far the greater drop taking place in the 
Southern area. With the exception of 
last year, production has been larger in 
’38 than in any year since ’30. There was 
an unusually sharp rise in superphosphate 
in "37, the 30% rise in output comparing 
with a 20% increase in total fertilizer con- 
sumption. Part of the decline in produc- 
tion this year reflects the accumulation 
of stocks in ’37._ For October figures see 
the Statistical and Technical Data Sec- 
tion (Blue Pages). 

October output of ammonium sulfate at 
byproduct plants totaled 42,000 tons, as 
compared with 36,380 tons in September, 
a gain of 15.5%. October 1937 output was 
62,806 tons. For the first 10 months of 
the current year production has amounted 
to 345,814 tons, as against 683,468 tons 
in the same period a year earlier, 
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White Lead Prices Advanced November 30 
Leaded Zine Oxides Also Quoted Higher—Carbon Black 


Prices Steady—Titanium Pigments, Zine Sulfide, and Litho- 
pone Contracts Offered at Unchanged Levels— 


Increases in the 
white lead, 


quotations for dry 
blue lead, high lead 
strength leaded zinc oxides were easily 


and 


the feature of the November pigment 
markets. The new prices actually went 
into effect on Nov. 30-Dec. 1. Lead-free 
zinc oxides and the 5% leaded grade of 
zinc oxide were unchanged. No changes 
were announced for zinc sulfide and litho- 
pone and sellers were busy writing con- 
tracts on these items for the entire year 


with the usual quarterly adjustment 
clauses. White lead contracts were 
solicited only for the first quarter. Pro- 


ducers of the various titanium pigments 
have been taking contracts at unchanged 
levels since Nov. 15 this 


and much of 


business is been 
booked. 

Other pigments which are being offered 
unchanged blues, 
cadmium red and yellow lithopones, At 
the moment the trade is expecting that the 
prices for the various mineral earth pig- 
ments will not be changed, but the sellers 


said to have already 


include :—ultramarine 


were slow to take the step in view of the 
uncertainties in the general foreign situa- 
tion. Italian pumice is being offered for 
the first 6 months at the levels now pre- 
vailing. Amorphous and crystalline graph- 
ite contracts are out at present prices and 
shippers of gilsonite have made no altera- 
tions in the price structure. 

In the new schedule the prices for dry 
white lead and blue lead are “4c higher. 
The new schedule is as follows :—Sulfate, 
6%c in 20-ton lots and 6%c in smaller 
quantities; carbonate, 7c in 20-ton lots 
and 7'4c in smaller quantities. These 
prices are delivered except to certain far- 
western states where quotations are 4c 
additional. These prices are the basis 
upon which corroders are booking busi- 
ness for the first quarter of 39. 

No price changes have been made in 
red lead, litharge and orange mineral 
since mid-September. The weakness which 
developed in the lead market near the 
close of the month has placed a ring of 
uncertainty around the price structure. 

On Dec. 1 the 35% lead zinc oxide 
price was advanced 1/10c to the basis of 
6c per lb. for carlots and 6%c for l.c.l. 
quantities. The barrel price is in each 
‘4c additional. The 50% leaded was 
increased 0.14c per Ib. to the basis of 6.06c 
in carlots and 6.3lc in l.c.l. lots with the 
usual differential of %c for barrel pack- 
ing. These prices are all delivered with 
but two or three minor exceptions, and 
contracts are being written on this basis 
for the entire year with the usual quar- 
terly adjustment feature. 

Despite some belief that the higher 
price structure for carbon black would 


case 
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not hold up during the contract period, it 
now seems that firmness will characterize 
the item this year. Once this impression 
gained ground consumers began to order 
in sizable quantities for immediate deliv- 
ery in order to go into the coming year 
with heavy inventories. Carlots of the 
rubber blacks in bags will be ™%c higher 
next year; blacks for other fields will be 
The l.c.l. price structure will 
be advanced “c. 


34c higher. 
The tankcar price will 
also be “upped’”’ %c, and one supplier will 
reduce this to 4c at the end of the first 
quarter. 

Manufacturers of coumarone-indene res- 
ins have extended current price levels to 
cover contracts for the first 6 months of 
39. No been 


made by the ester gum manufacturers. 


announcement has_ yet 


No news as yet has come to light on 
stearate prices for ’39, but the general 
impression in the market seems to be that 
there will be no change. 

Aside from the intense interest in ’39 
contract prices the market for raw paint 
materials was a rather quiet one in the 
past month. 
eries were seasonally off. 


Spot purchasing and deliv- 
The outlook 
for spring business, however, is very en- 
couraging. Construction is expected to 
jump ahead in leaps and bounds in the 
coming spring, and the coatings makers 
who sell to the automotive industry are 
preparing heavy production schedules. 

October sales of paints, varnishes, lac- 
quers and fillers reported by the Bureau 
of the Census for 680 establishments 
amounted to $30,007,078, as compared with 
$31,046,584 in September and $32,791,845 
in October of last year. Sales for the 
first 10 months of this year totaled $300,- 
147,474, as compared with $373,649,939 in 
the like period of ’37. 


Building Outlook Favorable 


Construction contracts to be let in the 
37 Eastern states during ’39 may reach a 
total of $3,500,000,000, according to esti- 
mates released today by F. W. Dodge 
Corp. This figure would compare with 
$3,200,000,000 for 
°38, and an actual total of approximately 
$2,900,000,000 in ’37. None of these fig- 
ures include repair and maintenance work. 
This national construction news organ- 
ization points out that the total building 
and engineering volume recorded from 
Jan. 1 through Nov. 15 of this year 
reached a total of $2,635,000,000 com- 
pared with $2,599,000,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1937, and anticipates 
that considerable letting of public works 
contracts before the end of this year will 


an estimated total of 
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and Fillers 





Important Price Changes 
ADVANCED 
Nov. 30 Oct. 31 
Lead white $0.07 $0.0634 
basic sulfate .06% 06 
35% zinc oxide .06 0590 
50% zinc oxide .0606 .0592 
DECLINED 
Cadmium sulfide $0.80 $0.85 
Casein, 20-30 08 — 084 
80-100 08’, 09 











materially increase the spread between the 
final 1938 and 1937 figures. For 


cations of increased volume in public and 


*39, indi- 


private residential building, commercial 
and factory building, and public utility 


construction are stated to be very good. 


Succeeds J.H.R. Products 


Barium & Chemical, Inc., has become 
successor to the J.H.R. Products Co., 
Willoughby, Ohio. Norbert Stern, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is president of the new organ- 
ization. Headquarters will be in Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. Dr. M. J. Rentschler, who 
has been with the J.H.R. Products since 
its inception more than 20 years ago, will 
3arium & Chemicals as di- 
rector of research. 


continue with 
The plant is equipped 
for the manufacture of all standard bar- 
ium compounds, hydrogen peroxide, tank 
lining compound, anti-scumming dust and 
‘Bar-ide,’ a barium base cleansing material 
used by both the ferrous and non-ferrous 
metal industries. 


Lavanburg Appointments 

Clifford L. Heaslip, well-known in dry 
color circles for years, joins The Fred L 
Lavanburg Co., Brooklyn, in a sales ca- 
pacity. He will serve many accounts in 
the Metropolitan Area and all of New 
England. 

The Fred L. Lavanburg Co. also an 
nounces the appointment of A. C. Conor 
as sales representative for the Cleveland, 
adjoining Ohio area and Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Conor is the son of Arthur K. Conor who 
is well known in the paint industry. He 
will continue to maintain the company 
headquarters at 1900 Euclid ave., Cleve- 
land. Warehouse stocks as_ usual 
also be maintained at Cleveland. 


will 


Paint Club Party 


Annual Christmas party held jointly by 
the New York Paint, Varnish & Lacquer 
Association and the New York Paint & 
Varnish Production Club will take place 
Dec. 15 at the Hotel Biltmore. Reserva- 
tions may be made at the offices of the 


Association, 260 Furman st., Brooklyn. 
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Construction 


American Cyanamid & Chemical has 
purchased land and buildings for the es- 
tablishment of a chemical plant at George- 
town, S. C. Situated on the Sampit River, 
the property, which consists of a 72-acre 
tract, complete with plant, has dock facili- 
ties for vessels of 30-foot draft. The land 
has been acquired from the Seaboard Rail- 
way and the plant, comprising large manu- 
facturing buildings, boiler house and office 
building, has hitherto belonged to the 
Atlantic Coast Lumber Company. 

According to H. L. Derby, president of 
American Cyanamid & Chemical, con- 
struction and remodelling will begin at 
once and when completed will enable the 
Corporation to give better service to the 
trade in the southeastern states besides 
adding impetus to the substantial progress 
observed in that region’s industries. The 
first unit installed will be a plant for the 
production of sulfate of alumina, used for 
water purification and in the manufac- 
ture of paper. 


To Erect New Offices 

The Hooker Electrochemical Co. is 
about to erect a new office and adminis- 
tration building, in connection with its 
main plant, at Niagara Falls, N. Y. When 
completed, some time next year, its prin 
cipal executive offices will be transferred 
from the Lincoln Bldg., 60 E, 42nd St., 
to Niagara Falls. The Company will 
continue to maintain a New York office 
It is understood that this move is being 
made in order to concentrate the super- 
vision of operation, sales, research and de- 
velopment at one place, for better service 
and greater efficiency. It has another 
plant at Tacoma, Washington. 


Hercules’ Electrolytic Plant 
Preliminary construction work has 
started on a $100,000 electrolytic unit by 
Hercules Powder at its Hopewell, Va... 
cellulose plant. Company, of course, uses 
large quantities of caustic and chlorine in 
its operations at Hopewell. Company will 
use the excess electricity that it has been 
selling to the Virginia Electric & 
Co. 


Powe1 


Unit will consist of 3 one-story build- 
ings and will require about 6 to 8 months 
to complete. Hercules’ engineering de- 


partment is in charge of construction. 


Additional Building Notes 

The Hilton-Davis Chemical Co., Cin- 
cinnati, will spend more than $900,000 for 
new buildings and machinery, according 
to President A. B. Davis. 

Ansul Chemical will construct a new 
office building in memoriam to the late 
Francis G. Hood, founder of the firm. 


Company’s headquarters are at Marinette, 


Wisc. . 
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Baekeland Honored 


Dr. Leo H. Baekeland, discoverer of 
Bakelite, was honored at a dinner at the 
Chemists’ Club, N. Y. City, on Dec. 2. 
The president of the club, William Callan, 
conferred the honorary membership and 
Maximilian Toch told many interesting 
stories about Dr. Baekeland’s life. 


Personnel 


Prior Chemical Corp., N. Y. City, an- 
nounces addition of John T. Masterson 
to its sales staff. Mr. Masterson formerly 
was with General Chemical in the capa- 
city of assistant to the manager of the 
Baker and Adamson division. His con- 
nection previous to that was with du Pont. 

Mr. Masterson will handle the full line 
of chemicals marketed by the Prior com- 
pany, including bichromates and other 
chrome products manufactured by the 
Standard Chromate Division of the Dia- 
mond Alkali Co., Painesville, Ohio, for 
which the Prior company is sole selling 
agent. 

Dr. H. H. Schopmeyer has been ap- 
pointed director of research and new prod- 
ucts development by American Maize- 
Products, Roby, Ind., succeeding iB F. 
Walsh. Dr. Schopmeyer was formerly 
connected with the Bacteriological Lab- 
oratories of Union Solvents, Cincinnati, 
and was also technical director of Na- 
tional Distillers’ prior to coming with 
American Maize-Products in 736. 

A. H. French is now in charge of Cyan- 
amid’s plant at Valdosta, Ga. 
ceeds T. W. Asbury who has been trans- 
ferred to Mobile, Ala., to take charge of 
the new plant now being built. 


He suc- 


Weston Retires 

Completing 23 years of active service, 
Charles kK. Weston will retire Jan. 1 next 
as the director of the public relations de- 
partment of du Pont. Mr. Weston will 
remain in active company service in an 
advisory capacity to Vice-President J. 
W. McCoy. 

Theodore G. Joslin has been appointed 
to fill the vacancy created by the retire- 
ment of Mr. Weston. He has resigned as 
president of the News-Journal Co., effec- 
tive Dec. 31 next, to accept the director- 
ship of the public relations department. 


Re-elects Dr. Killheffer 

Dr. Elvin H. Killheffer, du Pont, was 
re-elected president of the United States 
Institute for Textile Research, at the an- 
nual meeting, held in the Commodore Ho- 
tel, N. Y. City, Nov. 9. Ernest H. Hood, 
of the Old Colony Manufacturing Co., 
Taunton, Mass., was re-elected treasurer 
and C. H. Clark was renamed secretary. 


Lower Price for Wetting Agent 


“Tergitol” penetrant 08, a surface-active 
compound that speeds the penetrating abil- 
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ity of water, is now selling at a new low 
price, according to an announcement by 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 
E. 42nd st., N. Y. City. New schedule 
of prices is as follows: In less than 55 
gal, drum lots—30c per Ib. In drum lots 
(single 55-gal. drums or more)—25c per 
lb. 

At these prices, this wetting agent and 
penetrant become more economical than 
ever to use in operations where concen- 
trated aqueous solutions are employed. 


Effect of Automatie Control 


Technological unemployment among la- 
borers, and skilled chemical personnel as 
well, is a possible effect of continuous 
automatic control in chemical plants, but 
such control is creating widespread bene- 
fits in lowering costs of chemicals that 
make for improved living—was the mes- 
sage Williams Haynes, editor and pub- 
lisher of CHemicaL INpustriEs, delivered 
to the Wilmington Section of the A.C.S., 
at its regular monthly meeting held Nov. 
16. 


Issues Additional Shares 


Monsanto Chemical filed on Noy. 10 
with the S.E.C. in Washington, a regis- 
tration statement covering the issue of 
50,000 shares of no par value $4.50 cumu- 
lative preferred stock. This will increase 
the number of issued preferred shares of 
the company to 100,000, an issue of 50,000 
shares having been released in July, °37. 
The additional 50,000 shares will be alike 
in every particular with the 50,000 shares 
now outstanding. Common shares out- 
standing total 1,241,816. 

Proceeds of the new issue will be added 
to the cash funds of the company. Accord- 
ing to the registration statement, cash 
funds have been, and may be called upon, 
among other things, for expenditures up- 
on capital additions, replacements and im- 
provements to plants, processes and facil- 
ities for the manufacture of new products 
and to meet the increased demands for 
old products and the continual changes 
in processes and equipment which are nor- 
mal in the chemical industry 

In 1937 and 1938, approximately $11,- 
200,000 will have been spent on = such 
projects. Monsanto contemplates a con- 
tinuance of capital expenditures for such 
purposes, according to the statement, but 
the total amount so to be expended and its 
allocation, and the sources of such addi- 
tional cash funds, if any, as may from 
time to time be required, are not now de- 
terminable. 

Company's earnings for the 12-month 
period ending Sept. 30, 1938, cover the 
dividend on the new issue and on the 
previous cumulative preferred issue ap- 
proximately 6% times. 

Smith, Barney & Co. is expected to be 
underwriter of the issue. The shares 
will be offered on or about Dec. 8, 1938. 
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ra ee * PRODUCTS SPECIFICATIONS 
“NTACE 
USES CONTAINERS 
completely described in the just issued 


“CHEMICAL BUYER’S GUIDEBOOK NUMBER” 


Acetie Acid, Glacial Iron Liquor (Ferrous Acetate) 
Acetie Acid, U.S. P. XT. and C. P. Levulinie Acid 

Acetaldehyde Manganese Acetate 

Acetamide, Tech. and C. P. Odorless Methyl Acetate. Tech. and C. P. 
Aldol (Acetaldol “Niaproof™ * 

Aluminum Acetate 20% Solution “Niaproof”* B 

Aluminum Acetate Basie 32% Solution *araldehyde,. Tech. and U. 8. P. XI 
Aluminum Acetate, Soluble Salts Pentaerythritol. ¢. P. and Tech. 


Ammonium Acetate Pentaerythritol Tetra Acetate 
Butyl Crotonate Potassium Acetate 


Caleium Levulinate Sodium Acetate, 60% and Anhydrous 
Copper Acetate “Sodacet™* (90% Sodium Acetate) 


Crotonaldehyde Suerose Octa Acetate. “SOA” 
Crotonie Acid Vinyl Acetate 


Ferrie Acetate. Normal Powder Zine Acetate 


* Trade Marks 


We would be pleased to send samples and turther information concerning our products on request 
or diseuss with those interested the preparation of special chemicals which could come within the 
seope of our operations. 


CHEMICALS 
J CORPORATION 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


ALUMINUM 
AMMONIUM 
BARIUM 
CALCIUM 
COPPER 
IRON 

LEAD 
MAGNESIUM 
MANGANESE 
ZINC 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Merchants 


Offices and Laboratories: Cleveland, Ohio 











STEARATES 





Quality products since 1892 


New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 


Cincinnati, East Liverpool, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Works at Cleveland and Elyria, Ohio, and Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Prices Current 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
specified. Products sold f. 0. b. works are specified as such. 
Import chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to maker’s prices and 


indicated 


“second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 


Heavy Chemicals, Coal-tar Products, Dye-and-@ 
Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and 


Sizes, 


Fertilizer and _ Insecticide 


Materials, 


Petroleum Solvents and Chemicals, Naval Stores, 
Fats and Oils, etc. 


f.o. b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so 


designated. 


Raw materials are quoted New York, f. 0. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f.o.b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 


commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 - 1937 Average $1.10 - Jan. 1938 $1.20 - Nov 1938 $1.24 








Current 1938 1937 

Market Low Hig ow High 
Acetaldehyde, drs, ca wks lb. .14 -14 14 
Acetaldol, 95%, 50 gal drs 

| Pena eae Ib. sal AP oan .25 «al .25 
Acetamide, tech, Icl, kegs. .1b.  .39 43 .32 43 «32 43 
Acetanalid, tech, 150 Ib bois | ASE 29 29 32 24 .29 
Acetic Anhydride, d drs, 

f.o.b. wks, frt all’d ..... Ib. .10% .11 10% .11 Lao 15 
Acetin, tech, drs .. a xen .33 : sae -22 By. 
Acetone, tks, f.0.b. wks, frt 

Uy eae Be cos .04 04 04% .06% 

drs, c-l, f.0.b. wks, frt all’d lb, ... 05 ene 05 05% .07% 
Acetyl chloride, 100 lb cbys lb. .55 .68 55 -68 -55 .68 

ACIDS 
Abietic, kgs, bbls ......... 08% «.09 08% .10 06% .10 
Acetic, 28%, 400 Ib 7, 

e-l, wks .... 0 Ibs. 2.23 233. 333 6333 
glacial, bbls, c-l, wks 100 Ibs. 7.62 7.62 7.62 8.70 
— USP, b bls, c-1 r 

apne 10.25 10.25 10.50 12.43 
Acetylsalicyic, USP, 225 >. 

EAE E Be se .50 -50 .60 50 .60 

Adipic, ‘hes, SUNG cc cex can ib res 72 ‘ v2 ee we 

Anthranilic, ref’d, bbls ...Ib. 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.20 85 1.00 

See ere i se. 4> aN 75 ia Be i} 
Asoerie, Bot. ...s.sse008 oz. 3.00 3.25 oa oe an es 
Battery, cbys, wks ...100 lbs. 1.600 2.55 1.60 2.55 1.35 2.60 
Benzoic, tech, 100 Ib kgs ..lb. 43 .47 43 47 -43 -47 

USP, 100 lb kgs <b, 20% 59 -54 59 54 -59 
Boric, tech, = 80 tons, 

a ee ae se - 95.00 96.00 95.00 
Broenner’s, bls Baer Bs aces 1.11 a 1.11 
Butyric, edible, c-l,wks,cbyslb. 1.20 1 30 1. 20 1.30 1.20 1.30 

synthetic, o-l, drs, wks ..Jb. ... -22 ae eee a2 

SOS aria = Te. is .23 nie .23 oad 

NS ere eee : | <a ae .21 cee 21 
Camphoric, drs .......... Ib. 5.50 5.70 5.50 5.70 §.50 5.70 
Caproic, hr iS: ees ae 35 can ace “6 ae 
Chicago, Ib. 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Seek 1500 Ib drs, 

IB since cms lb = .03% = .05 03% .05 03% .05 
Chromic, 99% %. drs, dely lb. .15% .17% 15% .17% .15% .16% 
Citric, USP, erys, 230 Ib 

| Sy aenonene copa: Ib.b .22 23% .22 25 24 -26 
anhyd, gran, ite. AB... 25% .25% .26% .26% .29 

Cleve’s, 250 Ib bbls .. . Ab. A 4 .50 57 .50 52 
Cresylic, 99%, straw, HB, 

drs, wks, frt equal gal. .73 .74 73 91 we 91 
99%, straw, LB, drs, wks, 

frt equal .... g: 78 .86 78 .94 By & | .94 
resin — drs, wks, frt 

ee . 09% 09% .09% .11% .09 11! 
Crotonic, bbls, delvy ...... b.  .21 -50 21 a ae a 
Formic, tech, 140 Ib drs ..Ib. .10% .11% .10% .11% .10% .13 
Fumaric, bbls Ib. = 75 .60 73 oe 60 
Fuming, see Sulfuric (Oleum) 

Gallic, tech, bbls ......... Ib, .70 Py fp! .70 ae -65 - 45 

Ca, SORE m, -<oe 81 ae 91 Bs of 91 
fname, 245 fo vie wks ..Ib.. 85 a 85 aN 85 

. s, wks . | eee - F ‘ ; ° 
Hydriodic, USP, 47% ‘ - - - ” 

Seen Ib. 2.30 2.20 2.30 
Hydrobromic, 34% conct 155 

Ib cbys, wks lb. 42 44 42 44 -40 -42 
Hydrochloric, see eee 

Byirecranic, cyl. 80 §=61.30 80 1.30 80 §=61.30 

pevenner = 30%, 400 Ib ¥ 

.07 074% «.07 07% .07 073 

Hydroftosiice, 35%, 400 “ ¥ 
. 09 09% .09 15 10% .15 

Lactic, 23%. - ey $00 1b bbls Ib 02% .024@ .02% .02% .02% .02% 

22%, light ref’d, bbls Ib. .03% .036@ .03% .03% .03% .03% 

Gee OR Re Be Se Re By By 

ar »bls . Ib. y 06! -06 6 ‘ 

50%, water w white, 500 we a ne 

 caeaale Ib =.10%) «=.11% «.10%~—= «1 -10 ll 

USP X, 85%, cbys innee ih, .42 45 42 ey =" 35” 
DRUG ALE. «sacanascccre Ib. 11% .12% .08% .12% ... ay 
Laurent’s, 250 lb bbls .....lb. .45 .46 45 46 45 46 
Levulinic, 5 lb bot, wks...lb, ... 2.00 sco “GR , ore 
Lamoieie, BRIS .....c00c0e | -20 oe .20 16 -20 
Maleic, powd, kgs ........ lb. .30 -40 -30 .40 -29 -40 
Malic, powd, RS re Ib, .45 -60 .45 -60 -45 -60 
Metanillic, 250 Ib bbls ib. .60 65 -60 -65 -60 65 
Mixed, tks, wks ...... Nunit .06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 

Sunit .008 .009 -008 .009 -008 009 





@ Powdered boric acid $5 a ton higher in each case; USP $15 higher; 
b Powdered citric is %c higher; kegs are in each case %%c higher than 


bbls.; y Price given is per gal. 
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Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Monochloracetic, tech, bbls Ib. .16 18 16 18 16 18 
Monosulfonic, |< ae . 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 
Muriatic, 18°, 120 Ib we 
| rr 100 Ib. ~ 20 . “Se 235 880 
tks, OE 00 Ib. ; 1.00 ‘ 1.00 Ae 1.00 
20°. cbys, c-l, wks ..100 Ib. ~ eas os kes 28 15 
oe ee 00 Ib. - 20 os 290 so« S20 
c-l, cbys, wks ..100 Ib, . wae . Bs 95 225 
“e’ wks paAsweowey ot ae 1.60 wee 1.60 jaca 1.60 
Ro SO ark ws oatad ss Ib, .06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
N & W, 250 lb bbls ....... b. .85 .87 85 87 85 87 
Naphthenic, 240-280s.v.,drslb. .10 13 10 ald 10 14 
ludges, aang. BE sie .05 ee 05 05 10 
Naphthionic, tech, 250lbbbislb. .60 65 -60 -65 -60 65 
Nitric, 36°, 135 lb ebys, c-l, 

MMO h ce ese 00 Ib. ¢ ~ ‘S00 .-  §.00 «« S00 
38°, c-l, cbys, wks. .100 Ib. ¢ S| ee — 20 o ‘Sau 
an oh cbys, c-l, wks. .100 Ib. ¢ .. 6.00 ss. (G80 .. 6.00 

°, el, cbys, wks. :100 lb. e ia 6.50 ae 6.50 ; 6.50 
ra cbys, delv ......... Ib. 114% .12% .11% .12% 11% .12% 

Oxalic, 300 lb bbls, wks, or 

hese Lae ee aN 8 

Phosphoric, 85%, ‘USP, cbys lb. . . . . : 
50%, acid, c-l, drs, wks. .1b. -06 .08 .06 .08 06 .08 
75%. acid, c-l. drs, wks. BGS. aia 0714 007% .10% .09 10% 

Picramic, 300 Ib bbls,wks. lb. 65 70 -65 .70 65 .70 

a kgs, hy ; . : ‘ eo: ~ 235 = 330 ‘= ro oo 
— 98% wks, drs ..lb. .-. . . . 

eva ea by fon citrate costa a, b. 16 17% =.16 17% = .16 17% 

Pyro yalli tech, lump, pw 
CTPVE, TSE «ccc csecss Ib. 1. : : . : . 

Ricinolele, Dols Sr ae eKAe Te | ee 35 35 38 35 38 
eS) ee rere mi ses 13 and Le 

Salicylic ats. 125 lb bbls, 

DONO icasc orale aw aids ie ara Ss <3 was ‘ .33 

WSPGHWE: oiscccnicn oor sao .40 5 45 ee ao 
Sebacic, tech, drs, wks ....Ib.  ... nom. 037 41 37 41 
eee gy. meee | ae 75 sides PY fn’ ie «25 
Sulfanilic, 250 Ib bbls, wkslb. 17 18 17 18 BY 4 18 
Sulfuric, 60°, tks, wks... .ton «« 4600 .. 13.00 12.00 13.00 

c-l, cbys. wks ....100 1b 1.25 2 1.25 1.10 1.25 

66°, tks, | Ree © ton 16.50 16.50 15.50 16.50 

c-l, Ne sy" wks 100i>. «.. 1.50 pea 1:56. i3 1.50 

CP, cb | ES, Ib, .06% .07% .06% .07% .06% .07% 

fuer Oleum) 20% _ 

WER ori. Soh er soe Sree 18.50 .. 18.50 
Tannic, tech, 300 lb bbls . ri .40 47 47 19 -47 
Tartaric, USP, gran, powd, 

SOG INE ccs ce veces Ib. .27% .27% a .27% .21% —_ 
Tobias, 250 lb bbls ....... Ib. .65 .67 65 -67 65 
Trichloroacetic bottles ....lb. 2. 00 250 2.00 2.50 2.00 2. $0 

RRS Sid teas asia ae eee Ib. 1.75 L735 eet 
Tungstic, tech, pats ee. ib: 1165 «175 1.65 2.00 ee ee 
Vanadic, drs tb. 1:30 1.20 1.10 1.20 1.10 1.20 
Albumen, light | fake, 225 Ib 

MD cine aSeaireroaiotets i, <oe -60 52 .60 47 -60 

Es 6 cn cacaween Ib. 13 18 orn 18 11 BS ir 

SE ,  a a PY sf .78 i 5 A 76 1.15 

vegetable, edible ....... .74 78 .74 .78 76 .78 
Alcohol, Amy]! (from Peataae) 

OS eee 106 =.106 123 123 

c-l, drs, dely ......... 1 116 «116 133 133 

Ne ae ~ Se aeS Ib. 146. .126 143 «143 

Anyi, secondary, tks, delv Ib. 08% ... 08% 08% 

drs, c-l, delv E. of 

UR cca yaiel ee i, 09% : 

OME TT ONG 655. 6 0, 00:e.0-0: .68 1.00 -68 1.00 65 1.10 

Butyl, ‘normal, tks, f.0.b. 

WG. (rUGING ..050.% lb. d 08% 08% .09 08% .09 

c 1 drs, f.o.b. wks, tb 

“a rs 2 09 09% .10 09 10 
— secondary, tks, - % ws 

Se i ee -06 ee .06 .06 .07 

rr Ue Zee .07 ex .07 .07 .08 

Canryl. —. —_ wks . - és 85 er 85 ae -85 

innamic, bottles ...... a: 2.50 2.00 2.50 2. ; 

Denatured, CD, 14, 13, e-l, s 00 3.65 

drs. wks. ... .. gal. e 34 31 wo B “ae 

tks, East, wks..<....< 26 23 .29 a 

Western schedule, c-l, 

7 i, ree gal. e 36 .36 .38 37 Bh 

Denatured, SD, No. 1, tks. .24 23 aa 26 .27 

e-l, drs, tetas gal. e .30 .29 Be 32 ao 


¢ Yellow grades 25¢ per 100 Ibs. less in each case; @ Spot 
lc higher; e¢ Anhydrous is Se higher in each case; f gS gy Bg 


higher in each case. 


ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, anhyd; bags, bgs; barrels, bbls; 


carboys, cbys; carlots, c-l; 
kgs; 


Chemical Industries 


less-than-carlots, Icl; 
powdered, powd; refined, ref’d; 


December, 


drums, drs; kegs, 
tanks, tks; works, f.o.b., wks. 
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° C Ammonium Sulfate 
Ammonium Stearate P rices urrent Borax 
Current 1938 1937 Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Alcohols (continued) : Ammonium (continued) F 

— pure, c-l, drs, ' Sulfate, dom, f.o.b., bulk ton . 27.75 26.50 28.50 26.00 28.00 
Rea ib. f 11% 11% 11% Sulfocyanide, pure, kgs. .Ib. ; 55 0 5 
tech, contract, drs, c-l, Amy] Acetate (from omen * 

ee en eee 10% 10% tks, dely naa .10 .10 11% 11% 

Ethyl, 190 proof, molasses, e-l, drs, delv ........ th Al ai . 

Belen 4 wean ae gal. g 4.50% 4.04 4.51% 4.05 4.07 Icl. drs. CO) eer | 12 ey : ; ; 
a Se eee gal.g 4.56% 4.10 4.59% 4.11 4.12 tech, drs, delv .......1b. 10% .11 10% .11% .13% 
| ee gal. g 4.57% 4.11 4.58% 4.12 4.13 Secondary, tks, delv . Ib. 08% ... 08% .. 08% 

absolute, drs., f.o.b. wks. g 4.88 4.95 4.40 4.93 4.54 6.08% ce}, des. delw ......... Ib. 09% ... 09% 09% 

Furfuryi, tech, 500 lb drs lb. .25 Pe -29 me .30 35 tks, GNOME Sook aS | ee 08% ... 08% 08% 

Hexyl, secondary tks, dely i ae 12 Sin ba 11% .12 Chloride, norm, drs, wks lb. 56 .68 56 .68 56 68 
c-l, drs, dely ......... Te wx: wa ae 13 12% = .13 mixed, drs, wks ...... Ib. .07 077. —-.07 .077 67 .077 
Normal, drs, wks ... .Ib. 3.25 3.50 3.25 3.50 3.25 3.50 tks, WE “ee: .06 ae .06 -06 

Isoamyl, prim, cans, wks lb. ... a2 ae .32 uo3 32 Mercaptan, drs, wks ....]b. ... 1.10 1.10 1.10 
drs, Icl, delv ... . i .27 . Bes one Oleate, Icl, wks, drs ....Ib. x “aa -25 .25 

Isobutyl, ref’d, Icl, drs . .09 -09 10 -10 Stearate, Icl, wks, drs . Ib. Ss -26 .26 -26 
SSC Se eee re ib 08% .08% .09% 09% Amylene, drs, wks ...... Ub. 102.11 107 il 102.11 
Ca ee see 07% 007% .08% 08% tks, wks <a .09 ee .09 ; .09 

Isopropyl tye ly ala Aniline Oil, 960 Ib drs and —" ee _ 

De | a ee ee | i —|— ml aiiir a een Ib. 14 17% .14% =. ° 
OT TE Re Ib. 36 36 39% «45 pom... RN he heh oe Ib. .34 7 34 32 34 37 
Ref’d a drs. f.o.b. hy Anthracene, 80% 1 eee 75 75 - 7S 
el re 3 41 41 Lo, ee Ib. 18 18 18 
Tech $1 %, drs, his” Anthraquinone, sublimed, = 
Cl : 33% 33% Ib bbls b. .65 -65 -50 65 
tks, same terms .. .gal. 28% 28% Antimony metal slabs, ton. 
Tech 98%, drs, above lots 12% 10% .14 1354 .17% 
Co EE es 37% 37% Butter of, see Chloride. 
tks, above terms . gal. 32% ... 324%... Chloride, soln cbys ..... i eee | eee 17 7 
Spec Solvent, tks, wks gal. 230 24 2827.28 Needle, powd, bbls .... Ib. .12% .14 .12% .16 14.19% 
Aldehyde ammonia, 100 gal Oxide, 500 lb bbls ......Ib. .11% .12% .11% .16% .14% .16% 
drs... ees... Ib, 800 8280 8280 Salt, 63% to 65%, tins. Ib. [26 .27 .26 27 .22 .24 
Aldehyde Bisulfite, bbls, Sulfuret, golden, bbls ...Ib. .22 23 22 23 22 23 
np Tere \. 17 +17 Archil, cone, 600 Ib bbls ..Ib.  .21.0 «27, 21S .27 21.27 
Aldol, 95%, 55 and 110 gal Double, 600 Ib bbls ..... Ib. .18 .20 18 .20 18 .20 
drs, delv ............ Ib. -20 .20 Aroclors, wks ............ — 2 2 2 | Oe 
Alphanaphthol, crude, 300 Ib Arrowroot, bbl ........... Ib, .08% .09 08% .09 08% .09% 
Is 52 52 52 Arsenic, Metal ........... Ib. .40 1.41 40 144 142 144 
Alphanaphthylamine, 350 Ib Red, 224 lb cs kgs ..... i 18%... ASH. 15% 
a bbls ge aa Ib, .33 634 = .32s 34 32,34 White, 112 Ib kgs ......1b. .03 03% .03 .04 03 ~~ .04 
um, ammonia, ump, Barium Carbonate precip, 
a eee 100 1b. 3.40 3.65 3.40 3.65 3.00 3.25 200 Ib bas. wke .'..ton $2.50 62.50 52.50 62.50 $2.50 62.50 
dely NY, Phila 10030; =... 3.40 ee 3.40 3.15 3.40 Nat Cotes 90% gr, 
Granular, el, bbls 3 00 c-l, wks, bgs ton 41.00 43.00 41.00 44.00 42.00 45.00 
seuss Olb, 3.15 3.40 3.15 3.40 275 3. Chlorate. 112 Ib kgs, NY Ib. 1634 0175 16% 174 116% —.17% 
Powd, ed, Sie, wee 100 Ib, 2, 355 9... 3.55 315 3.40 Chloride, 600 Ib bbis, delv, 
Potaah emp ee 100 1b, 6.50 6.75 6.50 6.75 650 7.25 i inne ecg 77.00 92.00 77.00 92.00 74.00 92.00 
otash, jump, c- 5, Dioxide, 88%, 690 lb drs se “a1 12 mo | 
eet 100Ib. 3.65 3.90 3.65 390 3.25 3.50 Hydrate, $00 ib bbls tb, 10434 10834 0494 08% 04m 05% 
Granular, cl, bbls, Nitrate, bbls ........... Ib, .06% .07% .06% .08%% .07 .08% 
eS ae Ib. 3.40 3.65 3.40 3.65 3.00 3.25 Barytes, floated, 350 Ib bbis 
had, cl, bbls, wks 100 Ib. 3.80 4.05 3.80 4.05 3.40 3.65 el, ae oo acc ton 23.65 ae 2068 ... 23.68 
Soda, bbls, wks |... 1001b, ... 3.25... 3.25, 3.25 Bauxite, bulk, mines “ton 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 7.00 10.00 
Aluminum metal vc-l, NY 100 Ib. .. 20.00 20.00 19.00 20.00 Bentonite, c-l, 325 mesh, ‘bgs, 

Acetate, 20%. bbls... 07% .09 07% .10 09 = 10 w ci Yi ae ip ee ... 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Basic powd, bbls, dely lb. 40 -50 -40 .50 ae ? a... ‘i? ... shod 11.00 11.00 

Chloride anhyd, 99%, wks ~ .07 oka .07 BY: .07 <a Benzaldehyde tech, 945 Ib 
a ynepipgtaaees 05 .08 05 .08 .05 .08 a a lb. .60 62 .60 .62 .60 .62 
Crystals, e-l, . wks b. .06 06% .06 06 06 06% Benzene (Benzol), 90%, Ind, 

Solution, drs, w 02% 03% 102% ‘031 02% 03% 8000 al ths, ft all’d. eal 16 16 16 

—" 30% sol bbls, el, 90% cl, drs .......... 21 21 21 
CL rare eee 13 13 ° Ind pure, tks, frt all’d = 16 16 16 

Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 Ib Benzidine Base, dry, 250 
ON ME nici seces kt kk. ee. oe ee 70 .72~=(«i«0t:«=«iCti(it«iwTSt«D 
heavy, bbls, WEB c 56's ois lb. .029 03% 029 03% .029 03% Benzo I Chicride: 500 lb drs lb. .40 645 .40 .45 40 45 

Oleate, Ce ere Ib. 16% 18% -16% .18% 16% 18% Benny! Chloride, 95-97% rfd, 

Palmitate, bbls ......... eee 23 is 23 22 -23 drs pase ete 30 40 30 40 30 40 

Resinate, pp., bbls ...... We xe 15 ee 15 a -~— if (05 -.. --°"***" 25 "26 25 26 25 26 

Stearate, 100 lb bbls ... lb. 19 31 19 41 19 By) Beta- sNaphthol, 250 lb bbl, 

= “ess cs tes cn ee ee ee Rieke lke 23 24 .23 24 23 24 

NRE 100 Ib 115 1.15 1.35 1.35 selena, sublimed, 
ot. “ pbis, wks 100 Ib 135 1.35 1.55 1.55 200 Ib bbls ......... . 125 2.35 128 1.35 1.28 1.38 
Sulfate, iron-free, c-l, Ly Tech, 200 lb bbls ....lb. 51 52 51 52 51 52 
wks ........-.... 100 2.00 ... 2.00 ... 1.90 Bismuth metal .......... Ib. 1.05 1.15 1.00 1:10 1.00 1.10 
c-l, bbls, wks .... 1001b. 2.200... 220 ... 2.05 Chloride, boxes ....... Ib. 3.20 3.25 3.20 3.25 3.20 3.28 
Aminoazobenzene, 110Ibkgslb. | LS + Spree Hydroxide, boxes ...... Ib. 3:15 3.20 3.15 3.20 3.15 3.20 
Ammonia anhyd fert com, tks lb. 04% 05% .04% .05% .04% .05% Oxychloride, boxes ..... it 295 . 2.95 2.75 3.04 
Ammonia anbyd, 100 Ib cyl Ib. 22), -16, .22,, -16, .22 Subbenzoate, boxes ..... Ib. 3.25 3.30 3.25 3.30 3.25 3.30 

26°, 800 Ib drs, delv .. . .Ib. 0234 a <6 oe Se a Subcarbonate, kgs... Ib. 1.53 1.56 1.13 1.58 1.23 1.58 

Aqua 26°, tks, NH ...cont. 05 - 05.04% .05 Trioxide, powd, boxes “Tbe 3:57 357 3.45 3.87 
ead og Renee aa Sn Se BS a ee Subnitrate, fibre, drs 1.33 1.36 1.03 1.48 1.22 1.48 

Anunenion Souase, om ale ~ 26 33 26 33 26 33 Blanc Fixe, 400 lb bbls, us h40.00 75.00 4000 75.00 40.00 75.00 
icarbonate, ls, .0.D, dr " 
wks 100 1b. 5.15 S.71 SAS 5.71 5.18 5.71 ee ee Teeth. oe a 2.00 

Bifluoride, 300 Ib bbls ..Ib. .14%4 .16% .14% «17 16 17 id den whe... Tb. 2.25 3.69 2.25 3.60 2.25 3.60 
carbonate, tech, 500 Ib Blood, dried. f.0.b.. NY. .unit 3.00 2.50 3.10 3.10 4.30 
Ree -08 12 .08 Py .08 12 hicago, high grade ee 3.15 2 35 3.35 3.00 4.65 

Chloride, = 100 Ib Imported shipt unit 90 9) 3.45 3.25 4.10 

wk 100 1b. 4.45 4.90 4.45 4.90 4.45 4.90 Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 
Gray, 250 Ib bbls, wks Prussian Soluble .....1b. .36 .37 .36 .37 36 .37 
hip inet 1001b. 5.50 6.25 5.$0 6.25 5.00 6.25 Ulernisaginn* any, wha 

are a ea es Cmca co Ro BRR 
ctate, 5 ee . ° . ° : . 1 Ib. 16 16 15 ; 

Laurate, bbls - ss. Me a om Speci, frou group 19 19 18119 

Linoleate, 80% anhyd, th. 18 - - 18 NaGte;... = “aa ae 26 .27 

Bvectae eerie a\acareran aye : as ‘ ° : : 50% raw, 

Naphthenate, bbls ...... ie ee 17 ce Bone, AY; 4 + % pee ton 28.00 29.00 25.50 30.00 26.00 30. 00 

Nitrate, tech, cks ....... Ib, .038 .0405 .038 .0405 .03% .04 Bone Ash. 100 lb kgs ..... Ib. .06 .07 06 .07 .06 ; 

Oleate, drs ...... | ee AS... 15 5 -10 Black, 200 lb bbls ..... Ib. .06% .08% .06% .08% .05% 08% 

Oxalate, neut, cryst, powd, Meal, 3% & 50%, imp. .ton . 23.00 20.50 23.75 23.75 27.75 
_ ear Ib, 19.200 19.22% .22%H_—.23 Domestic, bys, Chicago ton 23.00 24.00 16.00 24.00 19.00 27.00 

Perchlorate, kgs ....... | ae -16 ire -16 ae 16 Borax, tech, gran, 80 ton lots, 

Serene. pe Ib kee Ib 6210 624212424 sacks, delv ........ ton i 43.00 42.00 43.00 40.00 42.00 
ne app hp ty on bog as ieee  « eneanine ton i 53.00 52.00 53.00 50.00 52.00 
powd, 325 1b bbls... Ib, .073 .10  .07% .10 .07% .10 bbis, delv 

Ricinoleate, bbls ....... Ib. te 25 aia By are ora 

Stearate, anhyd, bbls .. .Ib. .24 .24 
Paste, bbls .......... Ib. 07% 07% h Lowest price is for pulp, highest for high grade precipitated; i Crys 

tals $6 per ton higher; USP, $15 higher in each case; *® Freight is 

g Grain alcoho] 20c a gal. higher in each case. equalized in each case with nearest producing point. 
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“If you will ship the Bemis way, Sales-chart Sam now needs no pity 


Your customers won't go astray.” Sales are up — he’s sitting pretty. 


Y delivering all the quality the customer pays for, 
Bemis Waterproof Bags step up sales and create 
good will. 

These modern containers have materially reduced 
damage in transit for scores of products whose quality 
and “usability” are affected by moisture, dust, odor 
and drying out. They have brought welcome savings 
in packing, handling and shipping costs. 


Write for sample bag and full information. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


407 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. @ 5104 Second Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BEMIS 3-PLY 
PROTECTION 


Burlap or cotton 
cemented to sift- 
proof paper with 
a flexible water- 
proof adhesive. 


























Borax = 
Chrome Yellow Prices 
Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Borax (continued): 
Tech, powd, 80 ton lots, 
Ee er. ton¢ 47.00 47.00 45.00 47.00 
OIE TUORY hisco ws oc puss tons 57.00 57.00 56.00 57.00 


Bordeaux Mixture, drs ...lb. 

Bromine, cases Ib. 

Bronze, Al, pwd, 300 Ib drs Ib. 
Gold. blk Ib. 


tks 
Butyl, Acetate, norm drs, ae 


ao eee 

tks, frt allowed ...... Ib. 
Secondary, tks, frt ss. 

drs, frt, allowed .....1b. 


Aldehyde, 50 gal drs, — 
Carbinol, norm drs, wks lb. 
Crotonate, norm, 55 and 
110 gal drs, delvy ....1b. 
See 
Oleate, drs, frt allowed. .lb. 
Propionate, drs ........ lb. 
GU ROUW se sncisic ais ach b. 
Stearate, 50 gal drs ....Ib. 
Tartrate, drs lb. 
Butyraldehyde, drs, Icl, wks Ib. 
Cadmium Metal b. 
ulfide, orange, boxes .. .Ib. 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb bgs 
cl, ‘de ly 00 Ib. 
Arecuate, | ce-l, “E. of Rockies, 
dealers, drs Ib 
Carbide, drs ........... Ib. 
Carbonate, tech, 100 lb bgs 


c-l ® 
Chloride, flake, 375 lb drs, 


burlap bgs, c-l, delv..ton 


paper bgs, c-l, delv. 
oe 650 lb drs, ¢ cl, 


Sse wy on 


lb. 
Laveliniic, less than 25 bbl 


lots, wks 
Nitrate, 100 1b bgs 
Palmitate, bbls ......... 
Phosphate, tribasic, tech, 
S50 Tb GIS oso ivece ces 
Resinate, precip, bbls . . .1b. 
Stearate, 100 Ib bbls .. .1b. 
Camphor, slabs .......... Ib 


POWOURE 60.0kswsnisscoen Ib. 


Carbon Bisulfide, 500 Ib drs Ib. 
Black, c-l, bgs, delv, price 

varying with —— . lb. 

Icl, bgs, f.0.b 

cartons, f.o.b. whse. .Ib. 


cases, f.0.b. whse .. 1b. 


Decolorizing, drs, c-l ...Ib. 
Dioxide, Liq 20-25 lb cyl Ib. 
Tetrachloride, 55 or 110 gal 
le es OS ee Ib. 
Casein, Standard, Dom, grd Ib. 
80-100 mesh, c-l, bes ... .Ib. 
Castor Pomace, Su NHsg, c-l, 
PR ID nic 5 aio 3 ton 


Imported, ship, bgs ....ton 


Celluloid, Scraps, ivory cs Ib. 
Transparent, cs 

Cellulose, Acetate, 50 Ib kgs 

Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls Ib. 
Precip, sanney 560 lb 
Light, 250 lb cks . 

Charcoal, Hardwood, way 

blk, ‘wks Rpt: 


_ 
Softwood, begs, d delv® on 


—" powd, 100 Ib bol 
Pan clarified, tks, wks ih 
25%, bbls, wks ........ mf 
Pwd, 60%, Yoo lb bgs, 


wks eigthal Graac Setetecete Ib. 


China Clay, c-l. blk mines ton 


Imported, lump, blk . 
Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks, con- 
Ws erg cc tae tae Ib. 
cyls, c-l, contract ...lb. § 
Liq, tk, wks, contract 100 Ib. 
Multi, c-l, cyls, aude cont s 


Cilagsbennans,’ Mono, 100 lb 


drs, Ic 
Chloroform, hod 1000 Ib drs 
USP, 25 Ib tins ....... -Ib. 


Chloropicrin; comml cyls . .Ib. 
Chrome, Green, CP ....... 
Yellow 





. whse . Ib. 


cks Ib. 
Ib. 


08% .08% 
; 06% .06% 
07% .08 .07% 
16% .17% .16% 
75° 160 
.36 
22% [23% 122% 
125 
18 118% 118 
"17 
26 
$5 60S SS 
Ph) ae 
‘85.85 
80 [90 80 
1.65 
06% .07% .06% 
05° 06.05 
1.00 
... 22.00 22.00 
‘ton 23.00 36.00 23.00 
20.00 20.00 
17 
0 .57 sO 
... 3.00 
: 2) 28:00 
#2 32 
063% .07% .06% 


05 05% .05 


08 08% .06% 


08% .11% .07 


18.50 18.50 

ans SOO “20.50 

12 Be 12 

on -20 seed 

me 36 e 
02% .033% .02% 
02% 03% .02% 
03% .04 03% 


me 15 cs 
23.00 34.00 23.00 
-06 -07 06 


114% .10% .11 
-43 -30 -43 
92% .80 1.50 
-65 -40 65 
033% .02% .03% 
10% .10 10% 
-09 wee .09 
.07 -07 07% 
08% .08 -09 
17% .16% .17% 
By} -60 Py i 
36 Pr , 
23% .22% .23% 
-25 sabe 025 
18% .18 18% 
ms I 4 ey ale 
-26 «25 -26 
-60 s05 -60 
io. 35% 
1.60 1.05 1.60 
1.60 -90 1.60 
1.65 1.65 2.25 
07% .06% .07% 
-06 .05 .06 
1.00 1.00 
23.50 22.00 23.50 
36.00 iets er 
21.50 20.00 21.50 
ag ok7 
-57 -50 PY 
3.00 ye , 
28.00 26.10 28.00 
23 aa o23 
07% ~~ 07% 
14 PS ie 14 
21 19 oak 
-56 .54 -56 
-56 .54 56 
05% .05 05% 
0380 .0320 .0535 
06% .06% .07 
6% .07 07% 
07 07% .08% 
“ao -08 «15 
.08 -06 .08 
06 05% .06 
13% .11 .20% 
14 11% 2114 
21.00 21.00 25.00 
21.00 nom. 17.00 
aS «12 Ba 
-20 -20 
36 .40 50 
03% .03 03% 
.04 -03 .04 
-04 .03 -04 
“iS iis BD 
34.00 23.00 34.40 


07 


; A delivered price; * Depends upon point of delivery. 
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06 07 
0156 .02125 01625 .02125 


01% 
-02 .02 0225 .02 -0225 
04% .04% .04% .04% 
7.00 7.0 6.50 7.00 
.ton 22. 00 25.00 22. 00 25.00 22 00 25.00 
_ rts: .07 08% .07% .08% 
a” a ae 
2. 15 2.15 2:15 
2.30 2.55 2.30 2.55 2.30 2.55 
3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 
-06 07% .06 07% .06 07% 
.20 21 .20 Py + | -20 Py) | 
.30 Be: | -30 P| -30 cae 
ata .80 crake a “a = 
21 .25 Ps | Py - ‘ é 
"143% 615% 4.14% «615% «13 16% 
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Chromium Acetate 
Current Dinitrobenzene 
Current 1938 1937 

Market Low High Low High 





Chromium, ——" 8% 
Chrome, 1p, 0s .08 
Fluoride, a 400 lb bbl ‘ 


wh Diba eee eae a eekion ae: -28 
eee re bbl. 7.50 8.00 
Cobalt Acetate, bbls ...... lb. .65 -67 
Carbonate tech, bbls ....]b. ... 1.63 
1 ae Oe “wes 1.78 
Linoleate, solid, bbls ...lb. ... 33 
Pate, GI, GES «6 ies cs | er 31 
Oxide, black, bgs ....... ae 1.67 
Resinate, fused, bbls ....Ib.  ... 13% 
Precipitated, bbls ....Ib. 34 


Cochineal. gray or bk bgs..Ib.  .35 38 
Teneriffe silver, bgs ....lb. .36 .39 

Copper, metal, electrol 100lb. ... 11.25 
~~ normal, bbls, 


eral ecéin nieeeek were Ib. .21 023 
canak 400 Ib bbls ..Ib. .10% .11% 
52-54% bbls. .......6.- b .14% .15% 
Chloride, 250 lb bbls ...1b. .13 14 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs ..... | ae 34 
Oleate, precip, bbls ..... | re .20 
Oxide, black, _ wks. .lb, .1634 .17%4 
red 100 lb bbl --Ib  .1634 .17% 


Resinate, precip, bbls ...1b.  .15 16 
Stearate, precip, bbls ...lb, .23 -24 
Sub- — verdigris, 400 


[3 eno Ib, .18 19 
Sulfate, bbls, c-l, wks 100 lb... 4.50 
Copperas, crys and sugar — 
err ee .. 14.00 
Corn Sugar, tanners, bbls 100 rm $05 3.15 


Corn rhe ‘all, bbls. ian weer Oto 


ule Daten, powd & gran, 
300 Ib bbls ee Ib. .223% .23% 
‘Creosote, USP, 42 lb cbys lb. .45 47 
Oil, Grade 1, tks 


eeeea gal. .13% .14 
Grade OR gal. .122 132 
Cresol, USP, drs. ........ lb. 10% .11 
Crotonaldehyde, 07%, 55 and 
110 gal drs, delv ..... Ib. 22 


Cutch, Philippine, 100Ibbale lb. .04% .04% 
Cyanamid, bgs, c-l, frt allowed 
POND 5a. 65643 WHE ose 1.15 
Derris root 5% rotenone, 
WON 5-05 ntivicteas aewe:d 
—* corn, 140 lb bgs 
f.o.b., Chicago ....1001b. 3.40 3.60 
British Gum, bes ...100¥b. 3.65 3.85 
Potato, Yellow, 220lbbgs lb. .07% k 
White, 220 lb bgs, Icl. Ib. 08 .09 
Tapioca, 200 bes, Icl ....1b, .0715 
White, 140 Ib bgs ...100 Ib. 3.35 3.55 
Diamylamine, c- -1, drs, wks Ib. .47 FY she 


Diamylene, drs, wks ...... Ib. .095 .102 

CR OD. vs iced casicasa | ee 08% 
Diamylether, wks, drs ....lb. .085 .092 
SS Saree .075 
Oxalate, Icl, drs, wks ...1b. ... .30 

Diamy!phthalate, drs, wks lb. .19 19% 
Diamy] Sulfide, drs, wks . .Ib. 1.10 


Diatomaceous Earth, see Kieselguhr. 
Dibutoxy Ethyl Phthalate, 


yg re eee eee Be 
Dibutylamine, Icl, drs, wks lb... ote 
Dibutyl Ether, drs, wks, Iclib. ... 25 
Dibutylphthalate, drs, wks, 

LLY | 1 ere eneee lm 19 19% 
Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs lb. .45 54 
Dichlorethylene, drs ...... -25 
Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs, 

WN pro Sree sn ccuceiacg. 3:83 He 85 16 

ere || eee 14 
Dichloromethane, drs, wks lb. .23 
Dichloropentanes, drs, wks lb. “no prices 

CO errr: Ib. no aia 


Diethanolamine, tks, wks ..Ib. ... om 
Diethylamine, 400 lb drs ..lb. 2.75 3°00 
Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs. .lb. .40 52 
Diethyl Carbinol, drs ..... Ib. .60 one 
Diethylcarbonate, com drs..lb. .313% .35 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs ..Ib, .64 -67 
Diethylphthalate,1000lbdrsib. .19 19% 
—— tech, drs, = 


SPAN GNe Ra ara ea arama kik e one 14 
Diethyleneglycol, drs ..... Ib. 16 old 
Mono ethyl ethers, drs ..Ib. .15 -16 
| ra Ib, ‘ 14 


_— — ether, drs . .Ib. 123 .24 





rare 22 
Diethylene me 50 gal drs, 
aes -20 24 
Diglycol Oleate, bbls .....lb.  ... 21 
Laurate, BOIS ...660060% ake .27% 
Stearate: GIG acon: soa os Ree! Sais 27% 


Dimethylamine, 400 lb drs 

pure 25 & 40% sol 100% 

EM s sSicvcs ec Aaktears ) eee 1.00 
Dimethylaniline, 340 lb drs lb. .26 «ae 
Dimethyl — Carbinol, —- -60 75 
Dimethy] phthalate, drs, w 

of eae ae 19 
Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs 1% -45 .50 
Dinitrobenzene, 4001b bbisIb.& .16 19 





k Higher price is for purified material. 
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05 -08 .05 -08 


27 28 -27 -28 
7.50 8.00 6.75 9.00 


68 58 68 
1.63 1.42% 1.63 
333. «131.33 
: owe 
1.67 1.41 1.67 


. -39 : -39 
9.00 11.25 11.00 16.25 


1340 .1634 .153%4 .19 
124% «17 old 18 
34 38 37 38 

20 : -20 
13% .17% =«.17 18 


40 .42 40 .42 
19% 23% 15.20% 
45 d .47 
13% ay 13.414 
ct: eee! ee eee 
10% 12% .10 13 


22 -30 -26 30 
04 -06 .04 04% 


BiS) 63.10 «62:35 
34 -43 39 -47 


3.55 4.00 3.75 5.25 


47 75 .47 75 
095 .102 .095 .102 
084 08% 
085 .092 .085 .092 
075 a 075 
.30 pas 30 
19 .21 19 21% 
1.10 os . SO 
35 35 
.55 mee 
25 .30 .30 
.19 3! “19% .21 
45 .54 35 50 
25 .25 29 
15 16 15 16 
14 14 
a .23 


-60 5 
31% = .35 31% 35 
-64 -67 


-21 21 24 
.274% ; 
.27% 

1.00 5 


Chemical Industries 








FORMALDEHYDE 


U. S. P. 


Years of specialized experience— 
and knowledge of the needs of the 
consuming industries—are reflec- 
ted in its uniformly dependable 


high purity and strength. 


PARAFORMALDEHYDE 
HEXAMETHYLENETETRAMINE 


CREOSOTE e GUAIACOL e@ BROMIDES 
SALICYLIC ACID ° METHYL SALICYLATE 
BENZOIC ACID e BENZALDEHYDEBe BENZYL 
CHLORIDE e BENZOATE OF SODA e BENZAL 


CHLORIDE e TOLYL ALDEHYDE 


HEYDEN 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CHICAGO BRANCH:180 N. WACKER DR. 
Factories: Garfield, N. J., Fords, N. J. 
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Current 1938 193 
Market Low High Low “High 
nen 400 lb 
“eee sic 133 14 133 14 14 Pe IY i 
opper Sulphate Bi. 
ESE pone ib, «85 38 35 .38 .35 -38 
; Dinitrophenol, 350 Ib bbls. Ib. .23 .24 23 .24 23 
| M4 [ Dinitrotoluene, 300 Ib bbls Ib... . Yl. 15% .14% .15% 
| y | tema LR aro. ~ 4 = | = = = 
y iphenylamine ....... La . ; 3 4 P 
| TRIAN GLE y B R A be D Diphenylguanidine, 100 lb dn 
Yo NTT ee 35 sas as sad 35 PF 
| VA Dip Oil, see Tar Acid Oil. 
/ Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt ton ... nom. ... mom. 34.00 nom. 
Vy alanis cl naa Ib. .0534 .06% .05 .06% .05 .05% 
\v 
EGG YOLK 
| a mended for \ Egg Yolk,dom.,200Ibeases Ib, 67.69 60.69.68 nom, 
4 Ini ; \ cea MO Oe . -62 6 . . 
| urity & Uniformity \ Epsom Salt, tech, 300 Ib > bbl — tee ae 
| Or \ a » 190 240 1:90 2.10 1.80 2.10 
99% Pure \ USP, | bbis |... 100lb. ... 210 ... 2.10 2.00 2.10 
| ; \ Ether, USP cmb 55 15 , 
y Large or Small Crys- NI err. .22 -23 By | .23 22 033 
{ ) tals and Pulverized— \ (Conc) meee hee eee. ib; .09 10 -09 -10 .09 -10 
| ) eae es \ Isopropyl 50 gal drs ....lb. .07  .08  .07 .08 .07 ~~ .08 
VA also Monohydrated. \ “a ihe, frt allowed ...... | ee 06 nee 06 ur 06 
Packed 3 00-lb. ’ H itrous, conc, bottles ...Ib. -68 oe -68 -68 77 
Packed in 100-Ib \ | Synthetic, wks, drs ..... Ib. 108 [09 108 [09 ‘08 09 
"4 waterproof bags and \ Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester 
300-lb. barrels. \ | a ic i: i b. 05% ... 05% .05% .06% 
y drs, frt all’d .......-- Ib. 06% ... 06% .06% .07% 
99%, tks, frt allowed. . lb 06% ... .06 See 06% 
drs, frt all’d ......... Ib. 7% 12.) 07% 21! lo7¥ 
Acetoacetate, 110 galdrslb. ... "274 ee "2744 aya 27% 
Benzylaniline, 300 Ib drs lb. .86 .88 -86 .88 86 -88 
Bromide, tech, drs ee 35 -50 Bi . -50 .55 
Cellulose, drs, wks, frt 
a Re s a5 -50 45 1.00 ee yy 
Chloride, ‘200 Ib drs ....Ib. .22 .24 .22 -24 22 .24 
Chlorocarbonate, cbys .. - eet -30 ae .30 ae .30 
Crotonate, drs .. 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 1.06 1.25 
PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORPORATION Formate, dra, frt all'd .-lb. 27 28.27 2827 
Sales Offices: 40 Wall St., New York, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago Oxalate, drs. wks ......lb. .30 134 130 .34 130 © .34 
Works: L 1 Hill, N York, El Paso, T Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drs, 
tae ee sensei: —..... oes: Ib. .30 .30% .30 .30% .30 30% 
Silicate, drs, wks ‘eer A if Ba BS 4 ieee ae 
— Dibromide, 60 Ib 
satan ast a euatiahe:lvaihciere 65 -70 65 .70 -65 .70 
Chithyarin, 40%, 10 gal 
cbys chloro, cont ..... yy 85 PY 85 Py 85 
Anhydrous .......... eens 75 woes 45 sake By 
Dichloride, 50 gal drs, wks Ib. .0545 .0994 .0545 .0994 .0545 .0994 
Glycol, - wal drs, wks ..lb.  .17 cal eee 21 sa7 1 
tks, wk lb -16 -16 -16 
Mono Butyi Ether, drs, 
ere rr Ib .20 21 .20 By 3 -20 eal 
ee een Ib ees 19 ee 19 Basis 19 
Mono Bihy1 Ether, drs, 
= MeO S AI Ib. 16 FS 4 16 sly -16 s¥7 
A ial Be By case 15S ACA so 
sent Ethyl Ether Ace- 
tate, _ WG oscnan > -14 14 14 
tks, wk ae sae 13 
Mono, Methyi Ether, are 
St arsia er e-5 BON ioee 18 7 18 x: 18 os 
= Re ie ee :. math ; raged . 
okt: = . he ham arava Ib. .50 -55 .50 -55 -50 55 
Ethylidenaniline ......... Ib. eae ogan esas ware” -45 wae” 
Feld blk pottery ..... ton 17. A ‘ 5 oes ' 
cum ARABIC ‘Powd,, blk, a is Sam ton 14.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 
F Chloride, tech, crys, 
os tb bbls Seg ne . Ib. .05 07% .05 07% .05 07% 
sol, 42° cbys .. Ib. .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% .06% 
Fish Scrap, dried, unground, ; ' 
cum KARAYA unit / no prices 2.75 3.30 
Fe a RI 
orfo altimore is 
(INDIAN cum) aie ctaind aiace a Araelee — " Fr 2.50 Py 4 2.75 3.15 
Fluorspar, 98% .00 i no prices 
NEW ENGLAND REP Formaldehyde, use,’ 400 be 
G. H. BUNTON . cum TRAGACANTH - ae MOE. date aceneesg . ri) 1 vig 654 = erty, y vig 
BOE Sas ci en cae i ‘ 
ey ane Fullers Earth, blic, mines. ton 10.00 11,00 10.00 11.00 6.50. 15.00 
re Imp powd, cl, bes ee: ton 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 
PHILADELPHIA REP LOCUST BEAN cum Furfural (tech) drs, wks...Ib. 10 3.18.10 S100 
R. PELTZ & CO. — (tech) 100 val a. * 30 
12 90.16TH ST. |; £4({CLAROR ELOLIR) iQ LT Qo G8 ..- cece cee ee neees ‘ . “s ‘ ae Fs 
(CAROB FLOUR) Fused Oil, 10% impurities iy 12% .14 12% 114 12% .18 
Fustic, crystals, 1 1001 
eee eee Ib. .22 26 aa -26 .20 -26 
Liquid *s0°. 600 Ib bbls. Ib. .09 Pe | 09% .13 08% .13 
JAPON wax Solid, $0 Ib boxes ....... Ib. 117% 119% 17% 119% 116 119% 
G SALT PASTE 
UJ G Salt paste, 360 Ib bbls. . eo #2 *@ #@ #4 «#4 
1. 8 — eg OPS Tb jes ou 30% OM 19 -20 
ambier, com gs ..lb. : ‘ ... fom. 
INCORPORATED Singapore cubes, 150 Ib ‘ 
guccieaeh 2 8 ay aM a 
elatin, tec 1 Si. F 4 
82 WALL ST. Glauber’s Sait, tech, c-l, bgs, 
Let us quote Anes Sod egh: 9S MS 9S LASS 1 
on your NEW YORK, N.Y. nhydrous, see Sodium Sul- 
requirements —r 
1+ 10; m+ 50; *Bbls. are 20e higher. 
670 Chemical Industries December, ’38: XLIII, 7 








Dinitrochlorobenzene 
Glauber’s Salt 


Prices 
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C t Glue, Bone 
urren Gum, Hemlock 
Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 
Glue, bone, com grades, c-l 
a eT ES wd 15% .13 164% 1 17% 
Better grades. c-l, bgs Ib. 144% .16% 14% 16% .12% .17% 
Glycerin, CP, 550 lb drs ..lb. ... 12% .12 16 1514 .29 
Dynamite, 100 Ib drs ...1b. nom. 12% 16 15% .29 
Saponification, drs ..... lb. 08 08% 08% .11% «11 .29 
Soap Lye. drs ........-> Ib. 07% .08 07% .10% .10 ty, 
Glyceryl Bori-Borate, bbls lb. .40 oe .40 : 
Monoricinoleate, bbls ...1b. YF 27 
Monostearate, bbls -.... Ib. 30 30 on 
2 eer rs Ib, By 7 | eats «aa asl a 
gis a eS Se Ib. Pe yf eas 37 49 .37 
Glyceryl Stearate, bbls ... .Ib. 18 eos 18 wa 18 - 
Glycol Bori-Borate, bbls . .Ib. -26 oak 26 ‘ : Gs ~ 
BCHelIate, GS... 566s Ib. .40 ea .40 .29 -40 ¥’ 
Stearate, drs .......... Ib. re 27% 23 8©=— 27% vy MA 
BS “ 
GUMS Fs. eS 
Gus Ales: Bectados .... 28 20 83. 90 88 » a sta 
Arabic, amber sorts ....lb. .09% .09% .09% .12 10% .15% Ss . 
White sorts, No. 1, bgs..Ib. 23 -24 -23 28 .24 .30 vee : 
Se et nn 2. HM Se OS “ Pak 
Powd, bbls ........... Ib. 112% 112% 1120 116 | 11419 ats re 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes (Man- ian ee’ 
~ 200 Ib bgs, f.o.b., Agid 4 
Y . 02% .10% .02% .10% 10% AY ‘e 
California, f.0.b., NY, drston 29.00 55.00 29.00 55.00 29. 00° 465 00 fae ~% 
Egyptian, 200 lb cases, : be ra 
f.o.b., NY | 2 «se Oo lUe Oe 4.5 Tes 
Benzoin Sumatra, USP, 120 Bees ase. 
aparece 2st @ we #B# BB fine Fre 
Copal, Casan 112 lb bgs, "Ye, ° ry 
ene n ber raletew eer’ p yy, By, ys eis, 19% neh al 
ar ear ; 07% 074% .08 7% ”*% .09Y , ° yy 
Light ambe et igs ib b Ib. "11% 114 113% l10% 11454 wee TURNER oe are backed by 
opal, East India, - > 75 years of experience — insurin 
Macassar pale bold ..... (|) ee 1134 .11% «13 a 13 ¢ “ if y . P f h : suring you 
ie acti tb “sia 0594 “aan 0594 08 06% ; a uniform product of the highest standard 
. Segal Ib. ".."" 0834.09 10% “1036 at —yet priced to meet competition. 
ingapore, Bold ....... bat 4% .14% 15% .15% .15% ° 
Chips -..-2.0 02000: WD -sice 06% 04% 05% 04% 5 Caustic Potash 
= Pe tio ee Te , : .031 P 4 041 . 
Nubs _....... ... 10% 210° 1103-110 110% Caustic Soda 
Copal Manilia, 180-190 Ib Potassium Carbonate 
baskets, Loba : er lb 10% 10% 12 P 0934 «32 Oo li A id 
Loba eee tb 10% 10% _ C94 119 xalic Act 
errr ye eee a eo y ‘ a i. Y% 
i re lb 07% .07% .0834 .08 .083%4 Phosphorus Compounds 
RRR panne: Ib. 05 %4 08 56 0636 05% 0654 Sodium Chlorate 
MA sorts ..... % 05% . 14 . 
Copal Pontianak, 224 Ib cases, Bleaching Powder 
bold genuine ........ Ib. -153§ 15%} 16% .1S%_—.16%4 Persulphate of Ammonia 
cee es Ib. 085% .08% .10% 09% 111% ; 
eaten sshemmo pete tb 14 sig thy 18% lf Persulphate of Potash 
etesieewes : A 127 2% I ° 
Spit se pekae eee Ib. 13%, 113%4 113% 11334 118% Aluminum Stearate 
Dammar Batavia, 136 lb cases Calcium Stearate 
naciiicciecsce esses Ib. .20 .20 25% .23% .25% : 
SERRE SS Ib. 18% 1854 124 .22%—.24 Zinc Stearate U. S. P. 
ee er le 14% .14% .203% 18% .20% * * 
 Vapaeababogebiac: Ib. 13% 113% (17% 115% (17% White Oils 4 
WERE careers caer lb. 15 : 15.2034 .175%  .2034 Petrolatum tat 
MOE. idan eeesswrouete Ib. 12% 1254 17% .14% 17% I > S " eed 
as era era save AS sae ®. 073 07% es 07% 084 ies json ° oa 
een erie ere. i 07% .06% .07% on . a ae 
Singapore, Wao ho. us003 Ib. 13% 1556 21 Up 17 21% (Colo , tless Insecticide Base) tke 
Pare tare eee . 4%. Ye is | Z 1@ 16% KA: 
8 Remegnenqenns Ib. 05% 105 105% 0534 LIQUID CAUSTIC SODA Me 
BES xtasccacevaens Ib. 1054 1056 .13% .10% .13% pa aee 7 ee 
Re odeececeasnsits ib. 05% 05 05% 05% 06, We maintain local delivery tank truck wey 
‘ . a j. Soe 
ule aks the ss Ib. 08% l0ase 09%4 “099% “10% service throughout the Metropolitan 4 
MEE, 6 veep tc ee sees evienee Ib. 06% 07 06% 08% 09 2 New York area. Fae 
Gamboge, pie. cases ..... Ib. 60 65 .60 80 58 80 pee 
* oeaneeerey Ib. .65 70 65 85 65 85 ie 
Ghats, sol. bes. Yb. 11S) ads S218 S 
Karaya, bbls., bxs., ‘drs., lb. .14% .23 une ve 
Kauri, NY, 
Brown XXX, cases ..... lb. .60 60% .60 60% .60 60% JOSEPH TURNER & CO 
|, SOR ERA Ib. 38 apie .38 -33 38 . 
zs pe TCO ON _ = sis = te = RIDGEFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
iene b. 18 eed : x 
oe ie an of 83 Exchange Pl., Providence, R. I.; 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
i ec Ib. ee 41 40 3.41 4oth St. & Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ere 24 wee é ; . . ‘a 
No, : ae ed ~ “ te a 49 Serving the Chemical Industry for over 75 years 
Wind: GEE cocccesecesvses Ib. 2.50 2.75 2.00 2.75 70 3=—2.10 
, aor Ib. 56 55 -56 55 58 
Sandarac, prime quality, 200 
Ib bgs & 300 lb cks . + = 2 = = = 35 
, picked bags ...... ery ‘ ‘ : : x 
—... Ib. 10934 109% ‘09% “12 ‘0954 15 
Cie (ee oo sice nese 280 Ibs. 14.00 14.25 13.50 14.25 12.00 14.00 
Oe 280 Ibs. 14.00 14.25 14.25 12.00 14.00 
Tragacanth, No. 1, cases. .Ib. 2.65 2.70 2.65 3.00 2.40 3.25 
> Ae Re ere b. 2.35 2.40 2.35 2.75 2.00 2.75 
No. 3 2.55 2.30 2.70 LSS 2.70 
ck eee 2.30 . oH -c 1.85 2.65 
| Ere re 2.25 1.65 2.50 
Yacca, bes 04% “0846, «0436 03% .04% 
Helium, cyl (200 cu. ft.) amt «os, ane@e ; 25.00 
Hematine crystals, Sa rkths D 8 .34 18 “a 16 34 
— 25%, 600 Ib bbls, 
DP ietahelnke Saree aes Ib. .03 03% .03 03% .03 03% 
oy etcche nd ected Ib. ... 029 .025% .02% ... .02% 
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Esterol 1800 


Esterol 1800 is the outstanding pure 
alkyd resin for a white interior air- 
drying enamel that must retain its 
color and gloss over a long period of 
time. 


White architectural enamels made 
with Esterol 1800 brush easily, and 
do not curtain or sag on vertical 
surfaces. 





Complete data and samples will be 
furnished on request. 


A Competent Technical Staff 
Invites Your Inquiries 


PARAMET 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Synthetic Resins 


44th Avenue & 10th Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 








PARAMET Solicits Your Inquiries on 


PARANOL (Modified Phenolics) 
ESTEROL (Alkyds) 

PARADURA (Pure Phenolics) 
PARAMET ESTER GUM (AIl grades) 








“, 


Industrial and Pharmaceutical 


Chemicals _ 
METHYL 


KTHYL 
KETONE 


Selling Agents for SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


RAVAGE EG GOR 


10 East 40th Street, ore. York 
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Hexalene P e 
Manganese Sulfate rices 
Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low "High 
Hexalene, 50 gal drs, wks lb. .30 ale -30 oat 30 
Hexane, normal 60-70° C. 
Croup 3. te 2. ok 003 gal. 10% 10% 10% 
Hexamethylenetetramine, 
powd, drs . : 35 -36 35 -36 ao 36 
Hexyl Acetate, secondary, 
= OO sp acaeiaunw ce Ib. 1S 13% .13 i Py | 13% 
re eer me 446 12 ae eae 12 
Hoof Meal. ‘f.0.b. “Chicago unit 2.50 2.35 4. 33 3:20 3.75 
Hydrogen Pevonide, 100 vol, 
140Tb COYS: . .ooces.nscs 19% .20 -19%4 .20 20 21 
Hydrexylamine Hydrochloride 
Pore Ce eee. 3.15 3:15 3.15 


b. 
Hypernic, 51°, 600 Ib bbls Ib. 


INDIGO 
Indigo, Bengal, bbls ...... Ib. 
Synthetic, liquid ....... Ib. 
Iodine, Resublimed, jars .lb. 


Irish Moss, ord, bales ... Ib. 
Bleached, orm -" <yips 
Iron Acetate Liq. icone 
ee rere 
Chloride see Ferric Chloride. 
Nitrate, coml, bbls . .100 Ib. 
Isobutyl Carbinol (128-132° C) 
drs, wks lb. 
tks, ae aE in eae 
Isopropyl . Acetate, tks, frt 


drs, frt Sais ec ee Ib. 

Ether, see Ether, isopropyl. 
Keiselguhr, dom bags, c 

Pacific Coast 


c-l, 


eocccccce tom 


LEAD ACETATE 


Lead Acetate, f.o.b. NY, — 
White, broken 


OPPR IDIE  e.5c cece ib 
ve ee, | a eee Ib. 
OWE IE esos eins cne Ib. 
Arsenate, East, drs ..... Ib. 


Linoleate, solid, bbls ...1b. 
Metal, c-l, NY 100 Ib. 
Nitrate, 500 = bbls, ‘wks Ib. 
Picste. bbls 


7% Pb20,, delv eecee Ib. 

98% Pb2O,, delv ..... lb, 
Resinate, peseio. bbls ...1lb. 
PICORT RIC: TUB 6 5 cesses Ib. 
Titanate, bbls, c-l, f.0.b. 


ey. 

White, 500 lb this, wks 
— sulfate, 500 Ib bbl 4 

Lime, ceed quicklime, 
o.b., wks, bulk ..... ton 
Hydrated. f.o.b., wks . .ton 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts. 
Lime sulfur, dealers, tks. .gal. 


ined BECR URS. 5.5:50.654 ton 
Litharge, coml, delv, bbls. .Ib. 
Lithopone, dom, ordinary, 


ocivs Eh: panaaareae Ib 
High sstrenath, “bes .....1b 
Titanated, (nese ‘Ib. 
Logwood, 51°, 600 Ib bbls. .Ib 
Solid, 50 lb boxes ...... iD 
ME cso ccc veasel ton 


MADDER 
DSnUCr;, DW ook kis ccs 2 


Magnesite, calc, 500 lb bbl ton 
— — tech, 70 de: 


Sante ton 
Wineslliante, crys, 400 lb. 
ct a eee 
Oxide, cale tech. heavy bbls, 
frt all’d Ib. 
Light, bbls, above basis Ib. 
USP Heavy, bbls, above 
PRG wp cntae deus secon 
Palmitate, bbls ........ 
Silicofluoride, bbls 
Stearate, bbls ......... 
Manganese acetate, drs .. 
Borate, 30%. 200 Ib bbls Ib, 
Chloride, 600 Ib cks . 
Dioxide, tech (peroxide), 
paper bgs, c-l t 
Hydrate, bbls .......... 
Linoleate, liq, drs ...... k 
solid, precip, bbls ....1Ib. 
Resinate, fused, bbls ... .Ib. 
precip, drs 
Sulfate, tech, anhyd, 90- 
95%. 550 lb drs ..... Ib. 


Chemical Industries 


a" 15 19 15 17% 
24.00 25.00 24.00 25. ‘00 24.00 25.00 


a oe) ee) oe 


2.32 3.11 2.32 3.11 2.32 3.25 
33 -34 -33 34 33 34 
ovis 32 nen 32 weD 32 
er 0510 .0510 .05% .05% .06% 
061 .066 .061 .07 .06% .08 


22.00 85.00 22.00 85.00 22.00 85.00 


r 11 BS 13% 

10 10 11 Bi 1344 

10% .10% .113%4 .11% .14% 

aoc 10% .10% .113% .11% .14% 

Bs Is | ll% .I1 13% «11 13% 
cee 19 Sigs 19 18 19 
mee 5.10 4.00 5.10 4.75 7.05 

10 11% .10 11% .09 11% 
18% .20 18% .20 sto -20 

pie 08 06% .08 07% .0945 

-0785 -081 063% .081 07% .09% 
081 .0835 .07 0835 .07%4 0 

ae 16% . 16% 4 16% 


7 06 07 063% «09 

06% .05% .06% .06% .08% 
7.00 8.00 7.00 8.00 6.00 8.00 
8.50 12.00 8.50 12.00 8.00 12.00 
.08 11% = .08 EDS en 11 
11 -16 11 -16 13 -16 
--. 41.00 39.00 45.00 35.00 42.50 

066 .05% .066 .06% .08% 

04% .04% .0456 .04% .045% 

043% =.04 04% .04% .04% 

05 0558 .06% .0534 .06% 

05% .05% .06 -06 06% 

055% =«.05 06% .053% .06% 

05% .057 0638 .06 06% 

109% 11% .09% ta 7 4 co 


.22 25 22 25 .22 -25 
60.00 65.00 60. 00 65.00 60.00 65.00 
053% .06% .05% .07 -06 .07 
39.00 42.00 39.00 42.00 39.00 42.00 
-10 10% .10 10% .10 10% 
25 30 25% .30% 
-20 25 -20 25% 
25 .30 25 30% ae 
3 m. , Pe .33 m. 
09% .10% .09% .10% .09% .10% 
1 -24 21 


09 «112,09 2s—s09s 2 


54.50 54.50 62.50 47.50 62.50 
32 32 ae 32 
18 19% .18 -19% .18 19% 
- 19 ; a | -17% = = .19 
08% .08% .08% .08% .08% .08% 
: 12 es 12 see 2 
07 07% .07 07% .07 07% 
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Mangrove | 
Current Ouyl: Acetane 
Current 1938 1937 LEE EErc! M SAL I S 
Market Low High Low High 
Mangrove, 55%, 400 lb bbls _ ne .04 TS -04 ‘ -04 manufacture y 
Bark, African ......... . 23.00 23.00 24.50 25.00 27.00 factured by 
Mannitol, purecryst,cs, oar ib. 1.35 1.20 Bala 1.45 1.45 1.48 
Marble Flour, bik ....ton 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 F O gt 
Mercury chloride (Calomel) lb... 1.28 1.18 1.59 1.05 1.60 
Mercury metal ...76 lb. flasks 77.00 80.00 73.00 84.50 81.00 99.00 einai 
Meta-nitro-aniline lb. 67 -69 -67 -69 -67 .69 
Meta-nitro-paratoluidine 200 
” lb ie ne am 145 355 345 B55 245 14:55 
eta-phenylene diamine pean 
Teepe ena lb, .80 .84 .80 .84 86 .84 Citrate 
Meta-toluene-diamine, 300 lb 5 7 
bbls Ib. .65 67 -65 .67 6 -6 * 
Methanol, denat, gerd, drs, el, Chloride 
or as .. phn ral. we ‘7 30 - = 53 
a So See g wee . 29 “a J -48 ° 
Pure, drs, cl, frt all’d gal. ... 38 «... 38 ... 88 Fluoride 
sit? S amesaayesick gal. an a 33 = 
ge iiepeeneee 32 32 32 Carbonate 
Methyl Acetate, tech, hue “ ” 
ely er 06% ... .06% 
55 gal drs, delv ...... ‘Ib. .07% .08 07% .08 —for use in— 
C.P. 97-9 9%, tks, dely lb. ... .07 rey .07 ; 
leech 8 OS BY iy fin B 
cetone, frt rs gal. > . +36 . U2 - a « 2 270/e 2§ 
tks, frt all’d, drs gal.p = 25 .29 .25 32% .28% .44% everages 
Synthetic, frt < ae AirC liti P 
east of Rocky 
geasigaantan nein gal.p .38 .41 .38 51 .42 © .59% ir Conditioning 
wii frtallfd Jal... 31K 31% 39% .36 © ©.49% Welding Fl 
est of Rocky M., 2 x xes 
meta. eke... 2 @ 4. ee. 8 elaing Pluxes 
ii tks, frt all’d oF Re 35 035 39% .39% .51 Ph ti 1 
nthraquinone....... >. res 83 wee <a aa ‘ Y ~ ~ 
Butyl Ketone, tks ..... be ae 10% 2s. 10% .. 10% armaceulicats 
Chloride, 90 lb cyl . Be 7 .40 32 -40 032 43 
Ethyl Ketone, tks, frtall’d ib. oar -05 ,05 .06 aad 0714 Lithium Mine 
50 gal drs, frt all’dc-l. Ib... -06 .06 .07 Pane? oa ae 
Formate. drs, frt all’d ..lb.  .35 -36 35 36 <a 39 
Hexyl Ketone, pure, drs lb. ... -60 eda .60 aos .60 
Lactate, drs, frt all’d ...lb. ... -30 ae -30 : .30 
Propyl carbinol, drs ....lb. .60 75 .60 75 -60 45 
Mica, dry gerd, bgs, wks ...lb. ... 309.00 30.00 35.00 cow SOO a 
Savane. by are I, 182 0082 100 52 100 
onoamyiamine,c-l, drs,wks ° ° ° s e . . H 
ee de orang ay 1614 Summer Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ce rer -65 -65 
Monochlorobenzene, see 
Chlorobenzene, mono. 
Monoethanolamine, tks, wksIb.  ... 43 ee Py «45 -30 
Monomethylamine, drs, frt 
all’d, E. Mississippi. c-l Ib. ... 65 Sa 65 wae -65 
Monomethylparaminosul fate, 
TOO 10 Wie) 5 65 scenes Ib. 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 
Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls. Ib. .0334 .04%4 .0334 .04% . .04%4 
50% Solid, 50 lb boxes. Ib. .04%  .05 04% ‘06% .06 06% 
PO REE wine weewew ec oes ton ... 23.50 23.50 30.00 26.50 30.00 
bo eee ton ... 17.00 17.00 22.00 19.00 22.50 
joo 0 ee area ee ton 17.25 17.00 22.00 18.75 22.00 
NAPHTHA 
Naphtha, v.m.&p. (deodorized) 
see petroleum solvents. 
Naphtha, Solvent, water-white, 
MMO dca cise. o Cee hele eee | ae -26 -26 Pe) ae <a 
OC icicle waeecenes ~~ re oak <an .36 ae .36 
NAPHTHALENE 
en dom, crude, bgs, 
re ee errs 2.35 2.85 2.35 2.85 2.00 3.00 
tamasted, cif, bgs ey 1.85 1.40 2:25 2.20 3.00 
Balls, flakes, pks ....... ae 06% .06% .08 ; .08 
Balls, ref’d, bbls, wks .-Ib. ... 0534 .05% .07% ... 07% 
Flakes, ref’d, bbls, wks..lb.  ... 053% .053% .07% ... .07% 
Nickel Carbonate, bbls ....lb. .36 37% = .36 37% .36 37% 
Chloride, Rr ee ib 18 -20 18 .20 18 -20 
ee ar a 35 ae Pe Sy aa 
Oxide, 100 lb kgs, NY..lb.  .35 37 35 37 


: 135137 
Salt, 400 Ib bbls NY ...Ib. 113 113% 113. 11338 1131333 
Single, 400 Ib bbls, NY Ib. 113 113%4 113 32 ; 2 


13 Be 
— 40%, dra, sulfate, ‘ 
lb ~*~ eel reece _ ee -76 mai 76 are -76 
Nitre gots blk aoe 16:00 --. 16.00 .-. 16,00 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 


lb drs, wks ...... 08 -10 08 -10 08 10 


GR Sus), ixcaeceea's i Une A 2 079% ... .07% 
Nitrocellulose, ce-l, l-c-l, wks Ib. .22 .29 «42 -29 .26 ‘ 








29 
Hitroges Sol. 4534 % ammon., 
f.o.b. Atlantic & Gulf ports, 
BEB; THEO C018 5nd c ie sac ciese:s 1.04 1.01 1.04 ob. py tg 
Nitrogenous Mat’l,bgs, imp unit 2.90 2.35 2.65 2.55 3.55 — 
dom, Eastern wks .... = 2.60 2.50 2.75 2.50 4.25 
dom, Western wks 2.20 2.20 2.35 2.25 3.75 
aera cen SSotbbbisib. 24 25 .24 25 24 .25 
utgalls eppo, byes .... ke no prices afees ip -20 .22 . : 
Chinese, bes ......... Ib. no prices ac Wee ae ou Borax Glass - Anhydrous Boric Acid 
Manganese Borate - Ammonium Borate 
OAK BARK 
Oak Bark Extract,25%.bbislb. ... 03% ... OSH 20 .03 e¢es ‘ . - ’ 
_igateepcceneed ee sa 02% pe 02% ao Paecifie Coast Borax Co. 
Octyl Acetate, tks, wks ...lb. 16 BY -16 oh? -16 17 : . , 
ean 51 Madison Avenue, New York 
_o Country is divided in 4 zones, prices varying by zone; » Country is Chicago ban Aegan 
divided into 4 zones. Also see footnote directly above; 


q Naphthalene 
quoted on Pacific Coast F.A.S, Phila. or N 
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om ’ Orange-Mineral “ 
E: 6 De bh ae n S Phenylhydrazine Hydrochloride P rwces 


Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 











Orange- Mineral, 1100 lb cks 
i Sere 10% ats” 10% .10% .12% 
Orthoaminophenol, 50lb kgs lb. 2.15 2. = 2. 225 @GiS 225 
Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs lb. .70 ‘ 70 74 .70 74 
Orthochlorophenol, drs ... .1b. ss 32 PY jb Fi PY ib 
Orthocresol, drs, wks . lb, =.16% 19% 13% .17% .13% .14% 


Orthodichlorobenzene. 1000 
VOLUMETRIC SOLUTION | oni Pee be 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 


WSUS WPMD os oennic wo 8 lb. aS 18 15 18 -28 29 
Orthonitfoparachlorphenl, 
PY ree 45 .70 75 


FIXANAL 








lb 
Quthaneiitiiail, 350 Ib drs 





: : : ‘ ARP | MAES SER AR GES SCE 85 86.90 «= 85. 90S 85” 690 
For Convenient and Rapid Testing Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 Ib drs, 
Oct idine: sh0'te ide lb. 08 10.08 10 07 10 
. rt a ui ine, 5, 
FIXANAL Preparations are accurate- = gppepaeaceceenays Ib. 616 17) 6160174? 
Gums renee, cryst, bbls. ~ _ yo - 4 = y = 
ly weighed, standardized, analytical Parsiia nit. dié ««," ~ [a # . ; : 
Hee AEB ccc BPE BB, SM BOK us Bue 
; : : : COMER eo. chuas | 40M cS SONS. : ; 
chemicals, which, diluted according to 133-137° MP... Ib. |.. 10465 10465 10534 10534 .059% 
R ‘ i Para aldehyde, 99%, tech, ; 
directions, provide accurate volumet- 110-55 gal drs, dely ..Ib, ... 616 016 618 116 © .18 
>“ epeeeme 100 Ib 3 
ric solutions for instant use. Guar- Aminokydrochorid, 108 >. + ae ae ae 
tii eK i a 
. ithi be a 1 Zs ie ‘ aan ‘ ihe , 
anteed accuracy within 2 parts per Chlorophenol, drs. stb. 30 45 304530 
° Pee ™ ichiorobenzene, 4 
1000. Special Normalities for testing ORES, Ib. a ££ Hh es se 
cnenets, drs. Rs: Ag < e “as .34 ‘an .34 sao 
Sugar, Oil and Fat, Blood and Urine, itroacetanilid, 300 a sons «= ss» «4 # 
; Nitroaniline, 300 Ib bbls, 
Milk, Iron and Steel, Benzol, etc. WORN aos cae Ib, .45 47 45 47 45 47 
Nitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
: : b drs, wks ...... ib 315 26 a8 AG 23% ..24 
Write for details Nitro-orthotoluidine, 300 lb 


MING di. 5)0' 0a sisi ie cuned Ib. 2.75 2.85 2.75 2.85 2.75 2.85 
Nitrophenol, 185 Ib bbls Ib. .35 37 35 37 35 37 


Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 ; 
£: t &> I eS eee ae: Ib. .92 .94 92 .94 92 94 
5 auer, Inc. Nitrotoluene, 350 ib bbls Ib. |.. 135 ... 135 2... 35 


Phenylenediamine, 350 lb 


| aes 1.25 1.30 1:28 1.30 1.28 1.30 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK Toluenesulfonamide, 175 i 
- ge RES, SRE: os .70 — .70 ‘a 70 3 
Oe eee aS ‘ os F pax r 





Toluenesulfonchloride, 410 
b bbl 
Toluidine, 350 lb bbls, a 


Paris Green, dealers, drs..lb. .23 -26 .23 -26% .22 .26% 
Pentane, normal, 28-38° C, 


q . ere ae 08% ... 08% .08% .09% 
PR gy . 4 thd ca. 114% .16 11% «16 12% = «.16 
Per Eiorethy ies 100 rs, 
frt all all’d 4 aero iil” esis 10% ... ae 10% 
P lat » bbis 
meranents : a om oe ...1b, 02% ret rots ee, 7 - 
TACME NUUIB: bcos cos eee cs Ib. .03% .0 4 ‘ ‘ 
adiee, bbls Seeger. Ib. .02% .03 02% .03 .02 03 
Dark green, bbls ...... lb. .02% .02 02 .02 .02 -02 
MOND. «chara césces sons Ib. .02% .03 .02 -03 02% .03 
White, re Ib. .05! .071 -05 07 .06 06 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. White, snow, bbls ......lb. 06 08% .06 08% .07 07 
Petroleum ther, 30-60°, - ‘. - - 
WORS Oy CEE s:00 ccc A -aeis e ae ‘ ee - 
an. Se ere gal. .14 i 14 PB 15 i 





PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 
Cleaners naphthas, group 3, 





i ree gal. 06% .06% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
MURIATE OF POTASH eget Coast, tks, sams al Fes 10 See -10 09% 10 
gg y rogenat napht rt 
62/63% K20, ALSO 50% K2O all’d East, tks ...... gal. ... AG? St A .16 
No. 2, tks er ~~ ar 18 Pear = er ‘= 
MANURE SALTS re. Some Zeme Sea 
: ts, tks, 
epnmiy Tie ee —. o-oo ane. oe 
Group 3, tks .. be, _ 07% .075% .07% .08% .07% .08% 
htha, V.M.P., 
S “— it re ieree,. Seer 09% .09% .10 10 san 
Group cf ‘tks, wks ...gal. .06%% .065¢ .063% .0736 .06% .07% 
— ‘thinner, 43-47, , ae 08% .10 ~~ 10 
ae ees gal. .09% . 08% . 09 3 
UNITED STATES Grou. 3s tke, wis it 05% 105% 053% 06% 05% 06% 
ents, stan % 
POTASH COM PANY East, ‘tks, wks aot I. .09% .10 .09% .10 09% .10 
Stodda 3 P 3, * _ = a 06% .06% .06% .07% .06% .07% 
toddar only st, t 
pais phases ” reseica te iarg Aomalaren gal... .10 09% .10 .09% .10 
30 Rockefeller Plaza Ph sae 3 in Sie. pels — i wn mre | ete 
enol, 250-1 TH... a6 Pe 14 ‘ ‘ P 
New York, N. Y. wks Ib. 1... 113% 1... 1138 11236 113% 
Phenyl Alpha -Naphthylamine, 
itate asta me “sas 1.35 ees 1.35 as 1.35 
ne. Chiene, eo: ae az ae az 16 17 
Phenylhydrazine Hydrochlor- 
ME OUR. ccc avcisce | er 1.50 coe 1.50 ee 1.50 
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Phloroglucinol 
Current Rosin Oil 





Current 1938 1937 
Market Low High Low High 


Some important phases of our business 
Phloroglucinol, tech, tins ..lb. 15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 





Petiehe cs ae ee Ib, 20.00 22.00 30.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 and service are of too confidential a na- | 
a bee f.o.b. mines 
orida Pebble, 68% basiston ... 1.85 ae 26 inn eS “e scribe specific; cener: 
70% basis apieneme <i Ta Zane ture to describe specifically. In general, 
i Bg JOR acer ae oo 2k Pe oo we offer our staff and laboratory to fune- 
oh a re 5.50 Sate 5.50 wae 5.50 ; . ‘ p , 
Tennessee, 72% basis ..ton ... 4.50 sos 50 ven 5G tion as part of your organization in de- 


ee ey Oxychloride 175 
Ib 


epee. > 316 -<20 86 2 36 <2 ‘loping new chemical products. working 
Red, 110 lb cases ...... Ib. .40 -44 -40 .44 .40 44 eT — work i 
Seaquisulfide, 100 Ib es. Ib " 7a 7 “a ct ‘ out new uses or adapting our products 


Yellow, 110 lb cs, wks. Ib. .24 -30 .24 .30 .24 ae 
Phthalic Anhydride, 100 Ib 


to your special requirements, 
drs S| ee 14 ree 14 14 153 i 
Pine Oil, 5 - drs or bbls " " “ ” 
Destructive ae Ib. .52 55 52 55 .49 .65 
— dist wat wh bbls gal. ... 59 axe 59 59 .79 


Oldbury 
Klectro-Chemical | 


Company 


ey Cee: ea 54 sae .54 .54 .74 
Pitch y ORE wks ... = 18.25 18.75 18.25 18.75 15.00 18.75 
Coaltar, bbls, wks ... ... 19.00 : 19.00 eae  1KGS 
Burgundy, dom, bbls, are, tb. 05% .06% .05% .06% .03% .06% 
i a arr b. .15 16 15 -16 PY -16 
Petroleum, see Asphaltum 
in Gums’ Section. 
































Pine, DMM See's aierseis o <1 bbl. 6. re 6. = 5.75 6.25 5.75 6.50 
Stearin, 3 ene Ib. 04% «03 04% .03 04% 
Pe oz. 35. 00 39. 00 32.00 39.00 32.00 68. 00 
POTASH Plant and Main Office: 
Foe See, wks, sol “i i - i roe aeie —_ Niagara Falls, New York 
aa 2” we” we 2 | ma henree 
=. ae te 5834 5844.55 58% New York Office: 22 E. 40th St., New York City 
basis, blk ..... wal mee ‘ > 58% . ; 
Potassium Abietate, bbls . aoe .09 .68 «Id 
Bicttbatie, USP, 32 . i* nas 26006 «6260 2826.28 Phosphorus and phosphorus products. Sodium 
: 18 18 .09 18 chlorate. Potassium perchlorate. Oxalic acid 
Bichr omate ‘Crystals, 725 1b" 
- r . 
FRE SPOOR b. .08% .09% .083% .09% .08% .09 
o..aeo 300 lb bbls . _ ae 23 oo -23 ee -23 
Bisulfate, 100 lb kgs . 1S% .18 15% .18 15% .18 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc 00 = 
ee rey lb. .06% .07 06% .07 06% .07 
ies OE iS cscies cots |: eee -02 a -02 02% .02% 
dts, wks ...... ‘ei ae 68 .03 .03 03% .02 03% 
Chlorate crys, 112 gs, 
ee reer Ib 09% .09% .09% .09% .09% .09% 
ear ae 13 la ona oka 13 
WE. WEN 6c cis ave 0 0. Ib. .08% .08 08% .08 08% .08% 
Chloride, crys, bbls ....lb. .04 -04 .04 .04 .04 04% 
Chromate, kgs ......... lb. .19 -28 a 28 -28 29 
Cyanide, 110 lb cases ...1b. .50 55 .50 57% «.55 57% 
Iodide, 250 lb bbls ....lb. . VK 93 Lis .93 1.15 
Metabisulfite, 300 lb bbls lb. = .12 13% .12 saa oll my 
Muriate, bgs, dom, blk unit. SA cx 53% .50 53% 
Oxalate; BOIS... neces. |) ak .26 aa -26 25 -26 


Perchlorate, kgs, wks ...1b. .09 .10% .09 (11% .09% 111 
Permanganate, USP, crys, 


500 & 1000 Ib drs, wks lb. .18% .19% .18% .19% .18% .19% 


Prussiate, red, bbls ..... Ib. .30% .34 30% = .37 Bi 37 
Yellow, bbls serres eva Ib. 115 -16 15 16 Sh 18 
Sulfate, 90% basis, bes ton ... 38.00 so< SCG see 86:35 


Titanium Oxalate, 200 Ib 


bbls Ib. .35 -40 35 -40 ‘aa -40 
Pot Mag Sulfate, 48% basis 


Gana atone tates ie «a. Ses a0 ame re 24. o 25.75 


Prepene, group 3, tks .... Ib. .03 04% .03 04% 04% 
Putty, coml, tubs ers 100 Ib... 3.00 2.25 3.00 2. 30 3.00 
Linseed Oil, kgs ...1001b. ... 4.50 400 4.65 465 4.75 


Pyrethrum, conc liq: 
2. pe ‘pytethrins, drs, frt 


ga 
3. 6% “pyrethrins, drs, a 





Ss. , ; , 
ine powd, bbls ...... He Oa .28 19 30 : 
Pyridine, denat, 50 gal drs gal. -< 253 USS BSS 2.30 


VS Ae oe Ib... 45 aie 145 ies ie Pp 4 A Ny 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic | 
ports, blk ee ae: +13 12 13 12 13 


Pyrocatechin, CP, drs, tins Ib. 2.15 2.75 2.15 2.75 215 2.75 


oy 
uw 
y 


ae TRS ae SO PR BORAX-BORIC ACID 
ie aaicaaete eS ees -04! 031 .041 .031 .037 = 
Solid, 63%, 100 Ib bales . . : ' 
o is 7 are - ate bax er ox on .04 
arified, 6 ales ae 04% ... .045 .043 .04 
Quercitron, 51 54%, 450 4 ‘ ‘ " peOtTas ts 
BR as sw a crare aictae ere 07%Z .08% .06 08%4 .06 06% 


Mgt heeeatanppn ie 10” “12” “90 12 (6 ITRON A) 
a . ° ‘ 12 SALT Sad 
— MURIATE OF POTASH 


R Salt, 250 lb bbls, wks ...Ib. .52 55 -52 55 -52 a 


P Stocks carried in principal cities of United States 
Resorcinol tech, cans ..... Ib, .75 -80 75 -80 75 -80 and Canada 
Rochelle Salt, cryst ...... Ib. .17% .18% 15 18% .14% .15% 
oo eee Ib. .16% .17% .16 18% .13% .16% 


Rosin Oil, bbls, first run gal. .45 47 45 -60 52 73 
i ee eee eee ee ee AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 


: 70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 
* Spot price is %e higher, 
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CHEMICAL 
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Edited by 


WILLIAMS HAYNES 
Publisher of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 





26826 Biographies 
244 Pages 


@ ‘All our chemical leaders--executives 
in offices, plants and laboratories, 
technicians, consultants and educa- 


tors 


@ Alphabetically arranged and com- 
pletely indexed geographically and 


by companies 


@ Printed on special bookpaper from 
type selected for its legibility and 
handsomely bound in blue “watered 


silk” cloth 





USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER COUPON 





The HAYNES & GEORGE Co. 


INCORPORATED 


P. O. Box 1405, New Haven, Conn. 


Enclosed find $ 
ship me, carrying charges paid,........................ 
copies of the Second Edition of The Chemical 
WHO’S WHO at $6 per copy. 


Name..... 


SR ER ROLE ne oe RR NETS eRe DT ae 


Street & No................ 


City & State... 


Le 


























Rosins 
Sodium Naphthionate 


Prices 





93 1937 
Low High Low 





Rosins 600 lb bbls, 280 Ib unit 
ex. yard NY: 


W 
Rosins, Gum, Savannah (280 
lb unit): 





ee 


x 
Rosin, Wood, c-l, FF grade, NY 5.3 35 


Rotten Stone, bes mines ..ton 
Imported, lump, bbls we 
Powdered, bbls ...... Ib. 


SAGO FLOUR 


Sago Flour, 150 lb bgs ...Ib. 
Sal Soda, bbls, wks . ..100 Ib. 
Salt Cake, 94- ae 1, wks ton 


Chrome, c-l, wk ton 
Saltpetre, gran, 450-500 Ib 
SOM i iace WA Cente Cte ioe Ib. 
eS ers lb. 
POG AE 62.056 acme lb 


Satin, White, pulp, 550 lb 
bbls 
Schaeffer’s Salt, kgs ...... 


Shellac, Bone dry, bbls. Fe f 


RGONOE: FENG). 50 '5 50.6.6: 5284 
Superfine, OT er, - Ib. s 
Mee NE bw oikkrs aim ae b. s 
Silver Nitrate, vials ...... oz. 
Slate Flour, bgs, wks ....ton 
_— _ 58% dense, bgs, 
5 pein com 100 Ib 
s8%" light, DOR coe 100 Ib. 
eat ap arr 0 lb. 
panes BG sore woe = Ib. 
evatiete 00 Ib. 
Caustic, 76% grnd & fake 
_. Ieee a ee eae kee oe le 
76% solid, drs .... “400 Ib. 
Liquid sellers, tks . .100 Ib. 
Sodium Abietate, drs ..... lb. 


Acetate, 60% tech, gran, 
—_ flake, 450 lb ee 


amen. OP GEV: 460s Ib. 
Aliguate. Gis... s0005 Ib. 
Antimoniate, bbls ...... Ib. 
Arsenate, Crs... ......5 lb. 
Arsenite, liq, drs ......gal. 
Dry, gray, 7 wks . .Ib. 


Benzoate, USP, 
Bicarb, powd, 40018 bbl, 


wks 100 Ib 
Bichromate 500 Ib cks, 


lb. 
ere 500 Ib bbl, “wks Ib. 
35-40% sol bbls, wks 100 1b. 
Chlorate, bgs. wks 
Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & 
250 Ib drs. wks ...... Ib 
Diacetate, 33-35% acid 
bbls, Icl, delv b. 
Fluoride, w white 90%, 300 Ib 
| eee ee 
Wisdsesuliite, 200 Ib bbls, 
f.o.b. wks ... ” 
Hyposulfite, tech, pea cry 
375 lb bbls, wks 100" Ib. 
Tech, reg ‘aaa 375 bo 


bbls. ee 00 Ib. 
i ae 1 
Metal, drs, 280 Ibs. ~ 
Metanilate, 150 Ib bbls. Ib. 
Metasilicate, gran, c-l, wks 
100 Ib. 

cryst, drs, el, “wks 100 Ib. 
Monohydrate, bbls prey. Ib. 


Naphthenate, drs Ib. 
Naphthionate, 300 Ib bbl Ib. 


ry Bone dry prices at rg higher; Boston % 


Philadelphia deliveries f.o.b 


sT. N. and Superfine prices quoted fob. any hie ? 
Coast 3c; adelp' ia 


prices 1c higher; Paci 
price is %c higher. 
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5.50 
5.75 


6.871410.80 
6.874410. 85 


a" 
1 


19: 00 
11.00 


-06 


4% .325%6 
9.00 


Pacific Coast 2c; 
iS in each case; 
and Boston; Chicane 
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Current 


Sodium Nitrate 
Tartar Emetic 








Current 1938 


Market Low High Low _ High 





Sodium (continued) : 
Nitrate, rn crude, 200 Ib 


ee Gr NS ok ss ton 
Sarl bes ee = 
Nitrite, 500 Ib bbls .... tt 


Orthochlorotoluene, sul fon- 
ate, 175 lb bbls, wks . .Ib. 
Perborate, drs, 400 Ibs . ‘Ib. 
Peroxide, bbls, 400 Ib . . . Ib. 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech, 
310 Ib bbls, wks 100 Ib. 


bgs, wks 100 lb. 
Tri-sodium, tech, ~ Ib 
Bb WEE... 00 Ib. 
bgs, wks .... 100 Ib. 


Picramate, 160 lb kgs ...lb. 


Prussiate, Yellow, 350 Ib 
bbl. wks 
Pyrophosphate, anhyd, ‘100 
lb bbls fob wks frt eq Ib. 
Sesquisilicate, drs, c-l, 
wks 100 lb. 
Silicate, 60°, 55 gal “ 
wks 100 Ib. 
40°, 55 = drs, wks 100 Ib. 
tks. wk 100 lb 
Silicofluoride, 450 lb bbls ” 


NY sae 
Stannate, 100 Ib drs... .Ib. 
Stearate, bbls AS 
Sulfanilate, 400 Ib bbls. Ib. 
a ig —_— 550 Ib pry 
c-l, t 
Sulfide, 80% ata 440 “. 
bbls, wk b. 


— 650 ib ‘drs, c-l, 
Sulfite, cryst, 400 Ib bbls, 


Sulforicinoleate, bbls Ib. 
Tungstate, tech, crys, kgs Ib. 
Sorbitol, com, solut. » wks, 
C-l drs, WKS ...ccccees 


Spruce Extract, ord, tks "tb. 


Ordinary, bbls .......]b. 
Super spruce ext, tks ...Ib. 
Super spruce ext, bbls . .Ib. 
Super spruce ext, powd, 

ee eer ase 

Starch, "Peak. 1401b eet 100 Ib. 
Powd, 140 lb bes ...100 Ib. 


Potato, °. 200 ee - 
Rize °500 Ib bbls... Ib. 


Wheat, thick, bes . 1 

Strontium carbonate, 600 Ib 

bbls, wks Ib. 
Nitrate, 600 Ib bbls, NY Ib. 
Sucrose octa-acetate, den, grd, 
eee lb 


tech, bbls. wks ......... Ib. 
Sulfur, crude, f.o.b. mines ton 


Flour, coml, bgs ... .100 Ib. 
SRS 100 Ib. 
Sebbereinis, bgs. .100 Ib. 
2 ee 100 Ib. 
Extra fine, begs ..... 100 Ib. 
Superfine, bgs ......100 Ib. 
Lo EES 100 Ib 
Flowers, bys ....... 100 Ib 
Dc ska ee wees 100 Ib. 
Roll, i intros Secrevsagaers 100 Ib. 
100 


bbl Ib 
Sulfur Chloride, 700 Ib drs, = 


wks q 
Sulfur Dioxide, 150 Ib cyl. .1b. 
Multiple units, wks ..... Ib. 


are re b. 
Refrigeration, cyl, wks. .Ib. 
Multiple units, wks ... ‘Ib 
Sulfuryl Chloride ........ lb 
Sumac, Italian, gerd ...... ton 
Extract, 42°, bbls Ib. 
Superphosphate, 16% bulk, 
SraVehe: coho be eresee a ton 
Shoe of pile ton 
— 40- 48%, a. p. a. — 
Balt. anit ..... on 


Talc, "Cride, 100 lb begs, NY ton 
f’d, 100 lb begs, NY ton 
Fresch 220 Ib bes, NY ton 
Ref’d, white, bgs, NY ton 
Italian, 220 lb bgs to arr ton 
Ref’d, white, bgs, NY ton 
Tankage Grd, NY ..... unit % 
op): eee .. unit 6 
Fert pach ES 0.b. Chgo unit 4 
South American cif. unit « 
— Flour, high grade, ib 
Tar Acid hag 15%, drs . .gal. 
Gol peur pC eOnOr oak 
Tat. mi Pog “ei: GES isc gal. 
tks, delv, E. cities = 
Tartar — tech, bbls. 
WE OWE ccc ote ce acres ib 





t Bags 15c lower; # + 10; 
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1937 






Ready 





































28.30 ... 28.30 26.80 28.30 
29.00 ... 29.00 27.50 29.00 
‘' 27300 2.) 27:00 25:50 27.00 
06% 11% .06% .11% .07 «10 
23 47 44S 27 #28 =. 
114% 118% 114% 115% 114% 115% 
ie QO Ae” CHE eos ee 
2.05 2.05 1.90 2.05 
1.85 1.85 1.70 1.85 ye 
2.20 2.20 2.05 2.20 
ee; ae es 
; ; 6 ; ’ 
09% 10. 11% «10 11% 
Ys 09 4 : at all times—in all places 
0530 .0530 .10 10 : ; 
everything for refrigeration 
2.80 2.80 3.00 
1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 BOWER BRAND 
:80 ees "80 
65 165 ‘65 n m 
04% .05 0434 .06%4 .053%4 .07 m 0 i i A 
sak 34 25% .34 28 .44 
19.2494 ANHYDROUS @ AQUA t 
16 118 .16 18 16.18 CALCIUM CHLORIDE | 
1.45 1.90 1.45 1.90 1.45 1.90 CORROSION RETARDER 
L I I a ' 
02% 02% 02% Est. 1858 Write for descriptive literature 
.03 .03 .02 
023 02% 023 .02¥%4 023 02% HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL 
28 yn i: 47 
12 112 F 
105 110 1.05 1.35 85 .90 | MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
15%4 15% .19 25 ’ 
ai ; oi oi 01% 29th & GRAY’S FERRY ROAD 
01 01 1% 101% 
O1% 01 0134 015% PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
01% Mm... 01% 
oar 04 04 .04% 
2.50 2.70 2.40 3.18 2.93 4.53 
2.60 2.80 2.50 3.28 3.03 4.63 
.04 .05 03% 05% .04% .05% 
05 .06 .05 .06 05 .06 
06% .07% .06% .07% ‘07% 
.06% nom, 06% .07 07 08% 
07% .07% .07% .07% .07% .07% 
107% .08% 07% .09% .073% .08% 
ta 2 coe aire 
a eae fae 
16.00 16.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 
1.65 235 1.65 2.35 1.65 2.35 
1.95 2.70 1.95 2.70 1.95 2.70 
220 2.80 2.20 2.80 2.20 2.80 1 
255 315 255 315 255 335 2 O 
285 3.00 2.85 3.00 2.85 3.00 
2.65 280 2.65 2.80 2.65 2.80 
ce ee ee: nateieescce 
3.35 4.10 3.35 4.10 3.35 4.10 ee eee 
2.35 3.10 2.35 3.10 2.35 3.10 lenium and tellurium 
2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 
03 .04 .03 .04 .02% .04 
07 109 :07 09 7 109 
04% .07 04% .07 04% .07 E 
04 ~=—.05 04 ~=—-105 4 05 eee 
Me Be Bb By 8 
2 es a a respectfully 
68.00 62.00 68.00 58.50 65.00 
05% .06% .05% .06%4 .05% .06% solicit your 
8.00 8.00 9.00 8.25 9.00 
; , 5 : rs . aie 
7:50 7.50 8.50 8.00 50 inquiries... 
De a ee, 85 
13.00 15.00 13.00 15.00 13.00 15.00 
14.00 16.00 14.00 16.00 14.00 16.00 g 
23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 23.00 30.00 
oe Ge oe 28 se ae 
6 Y 7 . 
cee caus Gale faae Gaee peas MINES—Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas. 
3.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 4.40 
3.00 2.35 3.00 2.80 4.35 a 
2.75 2.25 2.65 2.75 4.00 For convenience of Buyers, 
3.15 3. 3.45 3.15 4.25 p ; 
we are now carrying stocks at Baltimore. 
02 .05% .02 .05% .03% .05% 
22 38 22 125% 21. .25% 
25% .28% .25% .29% .24%4 .29% J 
2 in EFFERSON LAKE OIL Co., | 
a er IL Co., INC. 
27” . 4.28 24% «2 
3 "33% 132 33% 130 32% SUITE 1406-9, WHITNEY BLDG., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


*Bbls. are 20c higher. 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 


WM.S.GRAY& CO. 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
VAnderbilt 3-0500 Cable: Graylime 
¢ 


Acetic Acid 
Acetate of Lime 
Acetate of Soda 

Acetone C. P. 
Methanol 
Methyl Acetone 
Denatured Alcohol 
Formaldehyde 
Turpentine 
Rosin 
Phenol U. S. P. 
Benzol 
Toluol 
Xylol 
Whiting 
Magnesium Carbonate 
Magnesium Oxide 
Sodium Silico Fluoride 




















me 


BUYERS 


of 


Raw Materials 
Chemicals 
Industrial Specialties 
Maintenance Items 


have learned how useful the 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
BUYER'S GUIDEBOOK NUMBER 
really is 


If you want direct results, advertise in this 
medium. Let our Service Department sug- 
gest a program for you. No obligation, of 
course! 


The HAYNES & GEORGE CO., Inc. 


25 Spruce Street New York City 




















* Terpineol 
Prices—Current rt 
Zinc Dust 
Current 1938 7 
Market Low High Low High 
Terpineol, den grade, drs..lb. ... “hd mY | 13% .14% 
Tetrachlorethane, 650 lb drslb. .08 08% .08 08% 8 ‘08% 
Tetrachloroethylene, drs, 

RE ee See 09% 09% ... 10% 
Tetralene. 50 gal drs, wks lb. .12 13 12 sks 12 13 
Thiocarbanilid, 170 lb bbls. .lb. .20 25 20 Py 4-3 .20 25 
Tin, crystals, 500 lb bbls, wks lb. 36 36% .31 36% .33 46 

he EES. Ib. -4630 .3570 .4675 .41 66 

Oxide, 300 Ib bbls, wks. .Ib.  .50 52 44 50 48 62 

Tetrachloride, 100 Ib drs, 

I ss rs a Oi ica b. 234% 18% 23% 21 2 
Titanium Dioxide, 3001b bbls 1b. 15% 16 15% .17 16% «17 

Barium Pigment, bbls . .lb. 05% .05% .05% .06% .06 06 

Calcium Pigment, bbls ..Ib. .055, .05% .0556 .063%% .06 06 
Toluidine, mixed, 900 lb drs, 

WOME ix oats wean an b. .26 +27 26 27 -26 27 
= 110 gal drs, wks..gal. ... -27 27 i are 35 
0 gal tks, frt all’d ..gal. 142 22 .30 ge 30 

Toner Lithol, red, bbls ....1b. .75 80 75 80 ‘7s 80 

Para, red, bbls......... > 75 -80 75 .80 aren 75 

Toluidine, begs ......... 1.35 1.35 x 1.35 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs, wks ib ; -36 36 A -36 
Triamy! Borate,lcl,drs,wks lb. ... 27 an : sae 
Triamylamine, c-l, drs, wks lb.  .77 = 1.25 77 | 45 77.~—s: 1.35 
Tributylamine, Ici, drs, wks lb. ... -70 -70 oe 
Tributy] citrate, drs, frtall’dlb. 45 45 45 
Tributyl Phosphate, frtall’d Ib. -42 42 .50 -50 
Trichlorethylene, 600 Ib drs, 

frt all’d E. Rocky Mts . ‘lb. .09 09% .089 .09% .089 .094 
Tricresy! phosphate, —_ drslb. = .23 37% .23 .39 22% .26Y2 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal ‘drs 

NRE PRE AS EER AES Ib 21 42 21 22 al 30 

a es.. Re. -40i -20 .20 -20 25 
Triethylene glycol, drs, wks lb. -26 -26 ee 
_—s roxyethylamine Oleate, 

AE. b. .30 .30 

Pe...  SSRReeReer: -30 .30 
Trimethyl Phosphate, drs, 

ROL BOT x. 66 5 cance -50 -50 
Trimethylamine, c-l, drs, frt 

all’d E. Mississippi Pe | Se 1.00 oe 1.00 a 1.00 
Triphenylguanidine ...... lb. .58 6 58 .60 58 -60 
Triphenyl Phosphate, drs ..lb. ... .38 .34 .38 ; ae 
Tripoli, airfloated, bgs, wks ton 26.00 30.00 26.00 30.00 25.00 30.00 
— (Spirits), el, NY 

dock, bbls .......... gal. 26% .26% .31% 31 47 
Savannah, bbls ....... eal. aad 20% .3034 25 .42 
Jacksonville, buts. ..... 21% .20% .30% = «25 41 

ood Steam dist, bbls, Py 
pircrat sce <a7 sae Fe | .30 44 


ga 
Wood, dest dist, ¢-l, nn 
dely Be GE: ons oss 
Urea, pure, 112 lb cases . ib. 
—_ grade, bgs, ¢.i. sa 


¢ S.A. — : an 

ny f.o.b., poe no" 
Urea Ammonia “ite SS%N 

ae 


tks 
— beard, 42%, tannin 


Cen. 32% tannin, begs. .ton 
Extract, powd, 63% 
Vanillin, ex eugenol, 25 lb 
tins, 2000 Ib lots ..... ». 
Ex- ignin . os a E f ; = aT b. 
Vermilion, English, kgs . Ib. 
Wattle Bark, bgs ........ ton 
Extract. 60°, tks. bbls . Ib. 


WAXES 


Wax, Bayberry, bgs 
Bees, b leached, white soo” 


lb ‘slabs, cases ....... Ib. 
Yellow, African, bgs. .Ib. 
ne, BOO cc san Ib. 
Chilean, byes ....... Ib. 


Refined, SOGib labs, cases Ib. 
Candelilla, b Ib 
Carnauba, No. 1, yellow, 


No. 3. N. C., bas ....-Ib. 


Ceresin, dom, bgs ...... Ib. 
{oma 224 |b cases ..... Ib. 
ontan, crude, bgs ..... Ib. 


Paraffin, see Paraffin Wax. 
Sogrmaceti. | ann cases Ib. 


Cakes, cases ......... Ib. 
Whiting, aan < com, 200 Ib bgs 
RC mcr ton 


Gilders, bgs. c-l, wks ..ton 
Wood Flour, c-l, bgs , oe 
Xylol, frt allowed, ast 1 
tks, wks 
Com], tks, wks, frt all’d oa. 
Xylidine, mixed crude, drs lb. 
on tech, bbls, Icl, 
Arsenate, bgs, frt all’d . 
Arsenite, bgs. frt all’d . 


Carbonate tech, bbls, NY Te 


— fused, 600 lb vas qi 
Gran, 500 Ib drs, wks Ib. 
Soln 50%, tks, wks 100 Ib. 

Cyanide, 100 Ib Me cos 

Dust, 500 lb bbls, ol, delv Ib. 
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22 24 
14% .15% 


-22 36 ae ‘ae 
14% .15% .14% .15% 


95.00 110.00 95.00 110.00 95.00 110.00 
95.00 101.00 95.00 101.00 95.00 101.00 
nom. 1.00 1.04 1.00 1.04 

45.00 45.00 52.00 35.00 52.00 
31.00 30.00 37.50 31.50 36.00 
rei: = aaertane 

Lo. 210 210 3.10 3.10 3.65 
... 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.55 
aa a a’ Sie 
1.50 1.64 1.45 43:89 41:60 1.90 
36.50 38.50 36.50 41.75 31.00 43.78 
ae O46 on 03% .043% 
16% .17 16% 17 .16% .17% 
> 2s 35 .45—Ss«iw8 45 
20 .20% .20 .26 25 30 
2 23 22 .29—S 27 34 
22  .23 22 29.27 34 
32% .33 32 39° «= 129% 139 
15% .153%4 .13% 116 13 16% 
4014 .42 38 44st 4D 49 
39% 136 .42 441 46% 

3514 36 35% 40 38 43 
31.34 31 35% .33 40 
31% .34 31% .35%4 134 43 
08% .11% .08% 111% .08 12 
09% 10 09% «121 09% 11% 
Nn 26 at 12 
22.23 22.2423 24 
124 23 25 24 25 

12.00 14.00 12.00 14.00 12.00 14.00 
a. Sn co oe 15.00 
20.00 33:00 20.00 33.00 18.00 30.00 
129 — uw 33 

126 = @e ius 30 

3 35 36.38 36 

.. ft 21 

12% 13 12% 113% si 
i) ies * Gs * “elles 
Toa ss 2 ee Coe 
04% .046 .04% .046 .04% .046 
0S .05% .05 1053 .05 .05% 
2.25 ... 2.28 2.00 2.25 

ss ws 2. sS.. O 

06% .06 .0740 .0740 .094 
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EASTMAN 
SILVER NITRATE 








HE exceptional purity of Eastman Silver Nitrate 


is an important production factor, whether it 


OTHER is to be used for photoengraving, for silvering mir- 
EASTMAN CHEMICALS rors, or in pharmaceuticals. ... Exacting supervision 
* to meet photographic specifications, and daily 
Pyrogallic Acid production assure high quality and fresh stock. 





Gallic Acid 





p-Aminophenol 


Nitrocellulose Information and quotations will be furnished upon request. 
Solutions Eastman Kodak Co., Chemical Sales Division, Rochester, N.Y. 
Hydroquinone 


Research Eastman Tested Chemieals 


Organic Chemicals 














OXYGEN AND HYDROGEN PLANTS 


Production Units Will Be Installed 
Adjacent to Plants of Large Users 


ea 


* * * 
Some of Our Products — 
Oxygen Acetylene Generators 
Acetylene “Hobart” Electric Welders 
Hydrogen Carbide—Soda Lime 





Welding Rods, Gas and Electric 
Welding and Cutting Torches 
Safety Pressure Regulators 

Gas Lighters 


Ethylene 
Nitrous Oxid 
Cyclopropane 














USEC Helium — Goggles and Helmets — Hose 

: alee ge 4 Carbon Dioxid Lead-Burning Equipment 

| f Liquid Oxygen Anesthesia Equipment 

; Cotinn Chesitd. Oxygen Tents (for Sale or Rental) 

ty i . 1% 4 « 1 L ‘ ‘ . 

i Oxygen Mixtures Resuscitation Apparatus 

H Emblem of HH ~ ~ ~\ 

{BUSINESS CHARACTER PURITAN COMPRESSED GAS CORPORATION 

Rire Leaders ‘| Pioneer Gas Manufacturers 

q of the World » rts ” l On ’ B ? } — 

‘ Association 4 ve nera : 1ces : Fame ace in Pests 
iden iin 1 Kansas City, Mo. Several Principal Cities 


NAME ~PRODUCT~ POLICY 











"* . a 

mt aw ee 

IIR A SPAY 
. 
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YELKIN “T” 


THE STANDARDIZED LECITHIN 


A NATURAL FAT -SOLUBLE 
WETTING AGENT 


OFFERED IN 
THREE GRADES 


Grade “T”—Dark Brown 
Grade “S”—Light Brown 
Grade “D”—Golden 





You now have available a standardized lecithin, 
scientifically confirmed and sold on a commercial 


price basis. Write us for samples and information. 


ROSS & ROWE, INC. 
SPECIALIZING IN COLLOIDAL PRODUCTS 


75 VARICK STREET WRIGLEY BLDG. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 














For Economy 
Use 
BEACON 
STEARATES 
Zine Stearate 
Calcium Stearate 


Aluminum Stearate 
Magnesium Stearate 


Jobbers’ Inquiries Solicited 
THE BEACON COMPANY 


89 Bickford Street Boston, Mass. 


Send for our booklet “ Protective Colloids and Emulsions ” 

















9 PERFORMANCE 






PY te ee 


ALUMINUM 


Write for) 
Typhoon PATTERSIN 
Bulletin 


THE PATTERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


East Liverpool, Ohie U. S. A. 











fi Zine Metal 
Prices—Current Oil, Whale 
Current 1938 1937 


/ 
Market Low High Low High 





Zinc (continued) 
Metal, high oni wees 4 
N 


PN crt ates artis 100 Ib. P 439: .435 545° 5.365 “7:85 
E. St. Louis . .100 1 : 4.50 4.00 5.05 5.00 7.50 
Oxide, Amer, bes. wks. Ib. .06% .07% .06 07% .05% .07% 

French 300 lb bbls, wks Ib. .0614 .073%4 .061%4 .07% .05% .073%4 
Palmitate, bbls .. 1. 4.23 25 .23 25 .23 25 
Resinate, 7% wv ie ‘bbls Ib. -10 saath -10 .09 .10 
Stearate, 50 lb rm 20 23 -20 123 -20 .23 

Zinc Sulfate, er: 00 Ib ~ 
wks 60th " a -029 .029 .033 028 033 

Flake, a ees he OC 0325 <0325 .0375 .032 .0375 
Sulfide, i , bbls, dely ib 08% 08% .08% .09% .09%4 .09%4 

et, Cre crea ane: b. .083% 08% .08% 9 09 09% 
Sulfses ate, 100 Ib me 


es | ee 24 26 «6.24 626 246 
Zirconi . Oxide, crude, 73- 18% 

gra, bbls, WES: beccwe ton 75.00 100.00 75.00 100.00 

MGR) ANS cc ons cease Ib. .04% .04% .04% .04% 


Babassu, tks, futures ..... | Se 06% .06% .0634 .0634 .11% 
Castor, No. 3, 400 lb bbls. Ib. .09% .10 09% .10% .10% .10% 
Blown, 400 lb bbls . ib 223%. .12 Em. iS Be” Glee |: 

China Wood, drs, spot NY Ib. .14% .15 10% .15% .12%4 .23 
Tks, spot NY lb. 14 14% .095 .15% .118 .23 
Coconut, ne bbls ‘NY..Ib.  ... 08% .08% .09% .09% .15 
Mamia. tke, NY ...66 662 Ib. be 03% .03% .04% .04 09% 
Tks, Fs My Fai ; Ib. .02% .03 0234 .0334 .0334 .08% 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal 
ernie ca tne: gal. .35 nom. ao oe A. Se 
Copra. bis; NY. 6 cesses ces i, . 0175 .0175 .0235 .0235 .055 
Corn, crude, tks, mills ...- Ib, .063% .0654 .063% .08% .06% .10% 
Refd, 375 lb bbls, Ib. .09% .0934 .09% .10! .09 1314 
Degras, American, io aa bbls. 
1 AE iets ieee lb. 07% 08% .07% .08% .07% .08% 
English, bbls, NY ...... Ib. .0734 .08% .07% .08% .07% .08% 
Greases, Yellow . Ib) =6.05%)=— 0538S .03%)«=.05% = .04%~—CO09 
WwW hite, choice bbls, ‘NY. .Ib.  .06 06% .05 .07 .0634 .10%4 
Lard Oil, edible, prime ....lb.... 11 11% .1234 .12% .16% 
Rktea. GOS. 6656 caewes De eat 0834 .0834 .103% .103% .13% 
Extra, No. 1, ‘bbls . MS | Siac 085g .085¢ .0934 .09% .131 
Linseed, Raw less than 5 bbl 
BR ino otis eaeeten b. .092 .094 .089 st25 .107 saat 
aS Be cr b. 084 .086  .081 102 099 .113 
5 eer 0780 .08 0714 .096 .093 .107 
Menhaden. tks, Baltimore a 30 nom. 34% .37%4 .34 .45 
Behned. alkali, drs .....lb. .073 075 .067 .095 .08 .10 
Ss SS he eccote lb. 067 .061 .087 074 ~=—.09 
Kettle bodied, drs ...... Ib. .082 .084 .076 = .105 .09 ya 
Light cee mais Se: na 067. .069 061 .091 074 =.094 
REPS arene Pan 0581 .05% .08 067 084 


ioe ro en aee i a 15% .15%4 .17% .163%, .18% 
PEStCR, WUBIN o.cn:0x ae hos 0854 .0854 .10 09% .13% 
oun ren WON Siieee sen > ‘ue Rete. yy, bets pi 14% 
iticica, “Seer eG : a 4 4 12% .10% .17 
Utes. mee a afore _ con ax 08% : 10% .14% 
°. 2, SS) ¢§ Seeeerre » 08% _  .0§ om .10 .14 
Olive, denat, bbls, NY ...gal. 86 .88 86 1.20 tts 1.65 
Edible, bbls, NY ...... gal. 1.75 2.00 1.75 y Be i! 2.20 2.50 
Moots, bela, NY .....<.. lb. .07 071%, .07 09% .09% .12% 
—. oe | 9 5 . ‘ace 0325 .041% .041%4 .08% 
Se ee ; 0354 .033 ‘ ee 
Sumatra, tks .......... Ib. |. 1025 0256 .0375 0378 06% 
Peanut, crude, bbls, NY ..lb.  .07 071%, .07 081% .06% .10% 
ge RE | ere Ib. 10634 .07 : 065% .08 — ‘06% 10% 
Refined, bbls, NY ...... Ib. 10 , +1036 .0934 .1034 .10 134 
— én. | are - pies! aoe rte 7 ‘ie rt 
AG. ere ORES 3 : ; .105 BK 
Pine, see Pine Oil, Chemical 
Section. 

Rapeseed, blown, bbls, NY Ib. 14 14% .14 14% = .13 -14% 
Denatured, drs, NY ...gal. 80 .82 ae 91 85 .97 
Red, Distilled, bbls ....... i 083% .08% .105% 09% .12% 
. Ths te es ae > ie 07% 07% 099 ct i Se 

ardine, Pac Coas s ..gal. E ia 46% .3 : 
Refined alkali, drs ..... > 073 .075 067 ~=.095 7 - 
ero ere q 067 061 .087 74 
Light pressed, drs ...... Ib. 067 071 061 + .089 074 094 
ME coterie vecnahataeiseie:k:6 Ib. : -061 05% .08 -067 .084 
Sesame, yellow, dom ..... mi ue 10% .10% .10% .10% .13% 
‘ boa pool SCT. | a 10% .10% .10% .10% .13% 
oy Bean, crude 
Dom, tks, f.o.b. mills ...b. .0534 .057% .05% .07 .06 10% 
Crude, drs, NY ...... Ib. .0635 .07. .06% .08 .066 .11% 
Ref’d, drs, NY ........ Ib. 0755 .0825 .075% .097 -078 12% 
k 0675 .0685 .0685 .082 072 11% 


| ree 

Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, — 
45° CT, bleached, bbls, — 

Y Ib 
Stearic Acid, double pressed 


dist b ; lb. 10% «411 10% .12 P| 13% 
Double. pressed saponified 
ree vr et b. 103% .113%4 .1034 .12%% .11% .13% 
Pe eT dist bgs .. ie 13% .14% .13%4 = .15 14 161% 
Stearine, Oleo, bbls ...... Ib, .065¢ .0634 .05% .08% 07 .11% 
Tallow City. extra loose ...]b. , 1055¢ 0434 .063g 057% = .09%4 
Edible, tierces ......... Ib, .07% .075% .06 , 0756 067% .10% 
Acidless, tks, NY... Ib. |... 10734 10734 109% 109° 113 
Turkey Red, single, bbls ..1b. .06'4 .08% .06% .08% .C8 08% 
Double, WE sss excar Ib. 09% .11 0914 .13 12% 13 
ale 
Wi inter bleach, bbls. NY Ib. -081 .083 .081 10 .091 ‘dil 
Refined, nat. bbls, NY ..Ib. .077. .079 .077. .096 .087 + .107 
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Billy Hale has a new book ready for 
publication under the enticing title of 
“Farmward March!” 
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You might think you could guess what 
his theme song is; but “We” have been 
privileged a peek at the manuscript, and 
“We” can assure you that you'll be sur- 
prised. Having invented the well known, 
most useful adjective “chemurgic,” this 
resourceful word-coiner now writes vitri- 
olicly of what he is pleased to call “Beel- 
zeboobian economics.” 
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This brand new adjective he derives 
from “Beelzebub” (in whose brain only 
could have been devised the scheme of 
ploughing under crops and killing little 
pigs to restore prosperity) plus “boob” 
(which the idea of higher 
prices as the way to the more abundant 
life). Thus he has tailor-made a fresh 
adjective to apply to the theories and 
practices of the New Deal-Beelzeboobian 
Economics. 
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In the same vein he paints a quite price- 
picture of the  ten-dollars-a-plate 
Jackson Day Dinners in comparison with 


less 


3elshazzar’s Feast, and the finger writing 
on the wall becomes the plane writing in 
the sky. 
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The sky-writing message is “Heil 
Hitler!” 
neesoateete 


Going literary, no end, we learn from 
“How to Raise a Dog in the City” that 
the canine stomach is “lined with a mate- 
rial stouter than any yet produced by the 
du Pont companies.” Ho! hum! “We” 
should like to place a bet on the stiff 


grade of toothbrush bristles made of 
Exton. 
Rorlorgorge 


And we see by the papers that George 
Sokolsky has been visiting in Midland 
and “with his mind full of 
bromine.” Lucky, wasn’t it, he didn’t get 
a snootful ? 


come away 
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Anyway, “We” are hoping for a chem- 
ical article from his rampant typewriter. 
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“We”’—Editorially Speaking 


George H. Johnson, contributor to the 
“Creating Industries Series” of the article 
in this issue on “Laundry Chemicals,” 
was born September 21, 1895, at Haver- 
hill, Mass. He entered the Lowell Textile 
Institute in 1914 and, after a two-year 
interruption due to war service overseas, 
was graduated in 1920. After leaving 
Lowell, he was employed for three years 











in various sub-executive capacities in the 
textile industry. In 1924, he was appointed 
Senior Fellow, Mellon Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in charge of the Commercial 
Laundry Fellowship. With the opening 
of new headquarters at Joliet, Ill., he was 
transferred to the laboratories of the 
American Institute of Laundering, and 
was in charge of the Department of Re- 





Fifteen Years Ago 
From our issues of December, 1923 


F. W. Wolff, recently in charge 
of intermediates sales department, 
du Pont’s New York office, trans- 
ferred to Wilmington office. 

Irving M. Sobin Co., 
Mass., moves to 85 Purchase St. 

Dr. Chas. L. Reese, chemical di- 
rector, du Pont, elected president, 
A. I. Ch. E. for 1924. 

Chemical 
adopt code of fair 
practices. 


C. H. Stone joins Charlotte, N. C., 
sales staff of Grasselli Chemical Co., 
as assistant to general sales manager. 


Boston, 


equipment makers 


and unfair 


Justus Ruperti retires from busi- 
ness of Chas. Hardy & Ruperti, and 
company is reorganized under name 
of Chas. Hardy, Inc. 

August Merz elected chairman 
dyestuffs section, S. O. C. M. A., to 
fill vacancy caused by death of 
Fred. E. Signer. 
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search until 1938, when he was appointed 
General Manager. He is a Fellow, A. I. 
C.: ‘member; A.C. S., A.'S. T.-M, atid 
ASA en (Cree. 


©, 9, 9.9, 
Seren? 


Did you know— 

That in industrial plants the average 
full week’s work has declined since 1932 
from more than 50 hours to close to 40? 

But that the time lost by employees was 
30.4 per cent. for 1932 and 20.5 per cent. 
for the first eight months of 1938. 

That considering general manufacturing 
activity this was a net loss of profitably 
employed time for labor? 

That carbon and graphite impregnated 
with various synthetic resins are proposed 
for corrosion resistant tubes and vessels? 
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None of us is very much overinclined 
to count blessings that are free, but all of 
us ought to be truly grateful for the 
grand technical data that comes to us for 
the asking in the new-type publications 
which the chemical manufacturers are 
issuing “for the asking.” Latest additions 
are the Penn. Salt. booklet on chlorine; 
Synthetic Nitrogen’s fertilizer statistics, 
and General Chemical’s splendid “omni- 
bus” catalog. 
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Customers of one of our bigger and 
better chemical specialty firms have been 
complaining that a recent advance in the 
price of one of their well known dyeing 
assistants is only a subsidy for the two 
big blonde models which the firm uses for 
demonstration purposes only. To which 
the big boss replies: “Well, and so what? 
Didn’t Charles II turn over to Nell 
Gwynn all the English import duties on 
logwood for ten years, just for pocket 
money ?” 
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Which makes us wonder: 1, Can his- 
tory be quoted like the Bible to any pur- 
pose; 2, what-do-you-mean by demon- 
stration purposes; 3, why is a_ subsidy 
anyway? 
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And now—how about that Christmas 
shopping ? 
either, 


No, “We” haven’t done ours 
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WEEKLY STATISTICS OF BUSINESS 


‘ Jour. 
7-——Carloadings——_. -——Electrical Output*——, Nat’l Fertilizer Ass’n Pric 
Week % % . Chem. Fats 
ee 


tLabor Dept. N. Y¥. 
e Indices Chem. & % Times Fisher 
Drug Index Commod- 


Fert. Mixed All Price Bus. ity 


of of & 
Ending 1938 1937. Change 1938 1937. Change Index Drugs Oils Mat. Fert. Groups Index tivity . Index 


Oct. 770,156 — 8.4 2,214,097 2,281,636— 3.0 75.4 : 55.6 70.4 
Oct. 768,024 —7.7 2,226,038 2,254,947 —1.3 76.0 3. 55.5 70.5 
Nov: ? 333 728,765 —7.6 2,207,444 2,202,451 + 0.2 75.5 3. 55.3 70.5 
Nov. 685,926 — 7.2 2,209,324 2,176,557 -++ 1.5 75.6 3. 55.9 70.6 
Nov. 644,927 + 2.0 2,270,296 2,224,213 + 2.1 75.6 . 56.1 70.7 
Nov. thea ied --++ 2,183,807 2,065,378 + 5.7 75.6 3. 55.5 70.8 





* K.W.H. 000 omitted; + Calendar year 1926 = 100. 


72.3 53.7 : 125.2 
72.9 ‘ 56.8 ‘ 124.3 
72.9 . 61.0 F 124.5 
73.1 ; 62.6 , 124.2 
73.2 3 61.9 3. 124.5 
73.2 gees 60.7 “£ 124,3 





MONTHLY STATISTICS 


‘ October October September September August | August 
CHEMICAL: 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 


Acid, sulfuric (expressed as 50° Baumé, short tons, Bureau of the Census) 
Total prod. by fert. mfrs. .... 161,285 212,258 133,266 188,252 131,106 179,008 
Consumpt. in mfr. fert. ....... 151,083 166,031 126,974 144,273 128,312 168,015 
Stocks end of month 90,340 76 403 88,165 71,767 85,787 67,167 





Alcohol, Industrial (Bureau Internal Revenue) 
Ethyl alcohol prod., proof, gal. 17,016,879 18,786,249 15,799,687 17,219,398 17,284,176 17,067,262 
Comp. denat. prod., wine gal. 3,723,506 7,849,380 2,619,783 4,806,615 1,502,022 1,813,306 
Removed, wine gal. 3,985,430 8,272,344 2,569,815 4,648 767 1,444,159 1,780,507 
Stocks end of mo., wine gal.. 597,196 709,422 865,730 1,142,699 989 666 
Spec. denat. prod., wine gal. .. 7,376 997 6,514,411 6,561,614 6,706,038 6,118,283 
Removed, wine gal. .......... 7,202,966 6,522,984 6,554,205 6,656 398 : 6,242,660 
Stocks end of mo., wine gal. 767,078 765,030 600,591 778,597 733 ,920 





Ammonia sulfate prod., tons a 42,005 62,806 36,381 68,940 72,499 
Benzol prod., gal. b 7,100,000 9,610,000 6,056,000 10,765,000 11,144,000 
Byproducts coke, prod., tons a.. 3,092,806 4,035,100 2,675,089 4,426,375 2,494,471 4,571,062 





Cellulose Plastic Products (Bureau of the Census) 

Nitrocellulose sheets, prod., Ibs. 767,599 1,018,760 , 1,146 391 725,363 1,256 363 
Sheets, ship., Ibs. 804,556 1,109,000 ; 1,239,549 722,518 1,203 266 
Rods, prod., ; 203,996 174,950 ; 242,412 178,860 300 663 
Rods, ship., h 252,909 258,351 4 365,349 235,948 288 ,360 
Tubes, prod., 3 4g 89,760 116,956 52,283 85,292 
Tubes, ship., Ibs. i 102,257 87,017 58,209 66 649 

Cellulose acetate, sheets, rods, tubes 
PEORUOSIO tile lines cn ep ene. 944,551 919,432 592,079 1.223 ,848 546 422 1,416 253 
Shipments, Ibs. 1,048,487 962,702 615.549 1,107,419 529,529 1,466,693 





Methanol (Bureau of the Census) 
Production, crude, gals. 423,792 303,225 404,112 277,182 462,584 
Production, synthetic, gals. ... 3,532,091 1,929,655 3,018,333 1,897,847 2,735,963 





Pyrozylin-Coated Textiles (Bureau of the Census) 
Light goods, ship., linear yds. . 2,539 528 2,788,158 2,426,910 2,956,369 2,481,176 2,778,419 
Heavy goods, ship., linear yds.. 1,943,776 1,828,913 1,910,165 2,005,416 1,905,767 2,025,340 
Pyroxylin spreads, Ibs. c 4,902,740 4,944,517 4,957,411 5,481,218 4,815,305 





Ezports (Bureau of Foreign & Dom. Commerce) 
Chemicals and related prod. d $12,893 $11,496 $11,268 $10,164 
Crude sulfur d $ 1,831 $1,273 $1,050 $ 428 
Coal-tar chemicals d $ 1,073 $1,021 $1,214 $ 526 
Industrial chemicals d $ 2,568 $1,940 $2,060 $ 2,117 
Imports 
Chemicals and related prod. d.. $ 8,506 $7,381 $7,339 $4,876 
Coal-tar chemicals d $ 1,948 $1,623 $1,605 $ 964 
Industrial chemicals d ........ $ 1,745 $1,732 $1,620 $ 1,523 





Payrolls (U. 8. Dept. of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 = 100) 
Chemicals and allied prod., in- 

cluding petroleum 119.8 135.1 118.9 
Other than petroleum 115.9 132.5 114.1 

Chemicals 127.6 151.8 121.4 

Explosives 96.5 107.7 93.1 





Employment (U. 8. Dept. of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 = 100) 
Chemicals and allied prod., in- 

cluding petroleum 113.4 128.5 113.0 
Other than petroleum 111.9 128.3 111.1 

Chemicals 114.8 137.7 112.5 

Explosives 84.1 84.9 





Stocks of chemicals, etc. 
Finished 
Raw material 
Price index chemicals 
Chem. and drugs 
67.2 
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INDUSTRIAL TRENDS 

Business: Business activity continued 
to show vigorous strides forward. 
Practically all divisions reported sub- 
stantial gains. In the last few days of 
November and the first few in Decem- 
ber some slight leveling off was appar- 
ent. The 7 weeks’ rise of the N. Y. 
Times weekly index of business activity 
was checked on Nov. 26, when gains 
by 5 components were offset by dips 
for miscellaneous loadings and lumber. 
The index on Nov. 26 stood at 92.7, a 
slight loss from the 93.1 on Nov. 19, 
but showing a healthy rise from the 
85.3 on Nov. 27, ’37. 

Steel: Activity reached the promised 
60% stage last month. Some tapering 
off took place late in the period. Jron 
Age states: “While there is room for 
doubt as to whether steel production 
will make much, if any, further gain 
this year, trade opinion is fairly confi- 
dent of a considerable improvement in 
39 ever the present year.” 

Automotive: The automotive indus- 
try is currently playing a leading part 
in the upward surge of business activ- 
ity. Production at present is scaled at 
over 100,000 units weekly. December 
output will probably be between 425,- 
000 and 450,000 units, which would 
compare favorably with 347,000 units 
produced in the same month last year. 
A dip in auto output, however, is 
looked for after the first of the year as 
dealers will have been stocked and the 
heavy consumer buying season will not 
come until early in March. 

Retail Trade: Reports from various 
parts of the country indicate that retail 
sales are still lagging behind in the pro- 
cession. The warm weather in the 
first part of the month was the princi- 
pal reason and some acceleration was 
noted with the advent of cold snaps. 
A good Christmas period is confidently 
expected. 

Wholesale Trade: The hesitancy in 
retail trade was reflected in the figures 
reported by the wholesalers. Holiday 
and seasonal items are moving out at 
an encouraging rate. 

Employment: Employment gained 
248,000 in October. For the past 4 
months the increment has been 900,- 
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State of Chemical Trade 
Current Statistics (November 30, 1938)—p. 24 
000. Gains were predominantly in the MONTHLY STATISTICS (cont'd) 

le goods industries. 
durab ‘ g : FERTILIZER: October October September September August August 

Textiles: Nearly all lines appear to Sintiiis tihinit eek. ker iene’ 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 
be holding the recent gains. ; Fertilizer and fert. materials... ........ 200,182 116,988 125.329 146,686 ~—= 169,349 

Glass: Production in the several di- Ammonium sulfate ..........  seeeeees 10,447 4,576 7,607 5,672 9,498 
visions continues at or near the high Total phosphate rock ....... .sceesee 136,155 78,233 82,682 102,919 127,555 

. Total potash fertilizers ....... — ..eceeee 3,276 4,189 10,239 8,443 6,251 
A p 
for the year, according to the Pe Imports (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) a 
ican Glass Review. The outlook for Fertilizer and fert. materials .. .....05 174,719 128,389 158,753 77,452 129,877 
December is also encouraging. Ammonium sulfate .........25 0 seeesees 3.075 21,440 4,752 9,374 7,146 
; r totals were satis- Sodium nitrate gy eee re re 3.216 20,829 6,132 24,450 2,089 

wapet tee ‘ Total potash fertilizer ....... ....seee 105 237 42,407 98,194 27,908 77,385 
factory. While a slight seasonal let- sisiiablineso CRéA. Pat. Meaaaien’ 
down may occur there are many rea- Production, bulk .........s..+6. 259,305 333,553 229,961 308,030 281,979 314,814 
sons for believing that the pick-up after Shipments, total .............+.. 213,161 227,368 - 334,084 385,943 re — 

ill be substantial. Northern area ......sseeee0e- 122,569 132,543 261,181 304,692 92, 101,718 
the turn of the neni Wy ° 1 5‘ Southern area .......seeeeeees 90,592 94,825 72,903 81,251 54,920 70,643 

Carloadings: Weekly totals are now gts. end of month, total... 1,416,941 1,205,213 1,375,151 1,373,277 ‘1,324,727 
beginning to show increases instead of ” Fag Sales (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 
decreases over the corresponding weeks otal; 18 Staten: s.cseccchess shana 131,199 146.913 223,972 225,975 127,901 162,219 

‘ rne in mind Total, 12 southern ............. 121,480 126 587 137,337 135,018 44,005 40,245 
of last year. It mses ay tae as S Total, 5 midwest. .............. 9,710 20,326 86,635 90,957 83,896 121,974 
however, that business was sinking fast Fertilizer payrolls .............. 69.9 82.2 77.4 96.0 64.8 78.1 
at this period a year ago. Fertilizer employment ......... 78.7 80.4 82.1 93.9 68.7 81.3 

Electrical Output: Output reached a Value imports, fert. and mat. d........ $3,689 $3,427 $3,311 PE = ansass se 
new high for the year in the past 
month. Gains are now being recorded GENERAL: 
over the corresponding weeks of ’37. Acceptances outst’d’g f ........ $269 $346 $261 $344 $258 $343 

; + 8 The movement is Coal prod., anthracite, SO: ni 4,169,000 4,848,000 3,337,000 3,229 162 2,336,498 2,436 .930 

Coumnodity joe tal 1 ed in Coal prod., bituminous, tons ... 34,900,000 40,833,000 82,276,000 59,177,000 . 28,710,000 33,988,000 
a mixed one. © mews Crump Com. paper outst’d’g f ........ $213 $323 $212 $331 $209 $329 
the last part of the month. Failures, Dun & Bradstreet ... 997 815 866 584 975 707 

Rubber: The increased activity in Mabry Davee So visavckis asset aka” 80.7 104.4 76.4 103.8 

i ld is reflected in the Factory eraployment € o.c5.6 0.3 ccccscee” 5 Hentaver 88.9 109.0 81.3 102.3 
he 2g eee mts vine a ile Merchandise imports i ........ $177,979 $224,299 $167,651 $233,142 $165,540 $245,668 
more pees ARAERCEMFUNG FANS ER ERE ae aides eigen t*6is:k... $277,998 $332,910 $246,361 $296,579 $230,621 «$277,031 
tire industry. 

Construction: Current statistics are GENERAL MANUFACTURING: 
cause for optimism and the outlook for Automotive production ......... 209,522 329,876 83,534 171.213 90,484 394,330 
next year is bright. Boot and shoe prod., pairs .... 34,616,562 29,691,637 38,145,451 34,032,089 41,643,916 38,661,489 

Coatings: While manufacturing op- — paagpentsr — : ens yn $202,081 wane “abe yr gp 

. : 7 ewsprint prod., — —_ on a. capendine 7 7 ¥ , 
erations - momentarily ore relatively Newsprint prod., Canada, tons. TBS Aivinsdven 231 940 312.220 220,303 318,713 
slow, paint producers are anticipating Plate glass prod., sq. ft. ...... 12,868,717 14,854,918 8,873,344 16,479,144 7,676,078 17,898,826 
an exceptionally good spring season. Steel ingot prod., tons ......... 3,117,934 3,392,924 2,657,748 4,289,507 2,546,988 4,877,826 

. . "2 . 33 

he automotive in- % steel capacity .......0.+-.0+. 52.45 58.31 46.28 76.30 42.85 83. 
pemncsagss ie nina Pig iron prod., tons .........+s. 2,052,284  2,892.629 1,680,485 3.410.371 1,493,995 3,605,818 
dustry are wg 4 ' U.S. consumpt. crude rub., tons 40,388 «= «38,754 «37,828 «= «43.808 «88,170 «41,456 

Chemicals: November volume was —§ Gotton consumpt., bales ...... 542,778 524,188 «534,087 «601,305 «861,406 «608,617 
probably the best for the year. A quiet Cotton spindles oper. .......... 22,113,952 23,714,646 22,188,018 23.888.686 22,152,526 24,341,192 
contract season is reported with prices es se age — seeteeeeees wae “ wie i "ie trees e 

> ayon ship., index p .......... 
stable. Outlook for a satisfactory first SAT ir aa 314.4 oi 8 315.2 390.1 293.9 s09 
quarter seems assured. RMON PAFTOUS 4 oo sas ies civics 302.2 351.6 308.2 369.1 289.0 375.8 

Outlook: The present sentiment of Soap employment i ..........:. 93.2 94.6 92.6 94.9 90.7 94.1 
business executives contrasts very no- Soap payrolls i ..,........s+.+0 4.8 96.6 94.6 97.5 91.2 94.0 
° . h d 1 bl f Paper and pulp employment ¢. 104.8 104.0 114.5 116.2 102.8 116.2 
ticeably with the deplorable state o Passt-énd gfe payrdlle i...-.. 107.3 115.0 101.6 115.8 101.9 122.0 
affairs which prevailed at the year-end Sutter didilapeeatt .3i<0cssixk 80.9 87.6 78.3 90.5 77.0 91.2 
12 months ago. The general consensus Leather payrolls i .......ssse0.. 81.4 86.3 78.5 89.6 ned 94.3 
of opinion is that business will con- | Glass employment i ........... 87.5 109.7 82.1 110.9 . 109.4 
. . Glass payrolls ¢-..........c008.. 93.0 120.1 82.6 119.6 78.6 121.2 
tinue to make gains over the first half Sakis ciid deoleeet 77 971 75.9 97 5 72.5 "3 
of ’39. New plants are being erected Pit weed, deredlle t....<0s. 79.5 04.5 76.7 97.6 69.5 97.2 
in many fields, indicating faith on the Dyeing and fin. employment é. ri pis en pe = rH 

i rei Sper ; J s . x 3. 
part of business leaders that the coun- Dyeing and fin. payro 
try has seen the worst of the recession. 

Such timism is accumulative and will MISCELLANEOUS: 

; op Ste Ons: & Pate-tndex: CM S90) hia a 59.5 74.5 60.6 78.8 
bring about further expansion in many — Gasoline prod., bbls, ....ssee2  evceeee ceeeeeee 46,872 49,523 «50,071 «48.956 
lines. It is foolish, of course, to assume Cottonseed oil consumpt., bbls. -+++++++  eeeeeees  ceewenee  teeeeees 326,723 315,152 
that there are not many uncertainties 
in the picture, but that there is a tre- PAINT, VARNISH, LACQUER, FILLERS: 
mendous backlog of demand no one te ” me peers eet pe ple oooh sara oe —— = 

. . : : : : rade sales establishments 128, 256, 17,431, 18,536,147 ,2%A, 8,521,006 
will deny. The foreign situation is still — jiaustrial sales, total ......... $10,985,822 $18,447,493 $10,492,087 $14,009.835 $9,804,867 $13,517.878 
far from being stable. On the other — 


hand, the armament program that we 
seem definitely committed to will act 
as a business stimulus. Momentarily, 
at least, the political situation appears 
to have quieted down. 
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Price Trend of Representative Chemical Company Stocks 


Net Price 
gain on 
Oct. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. or loss Nov. 30, ——1938——, 
: : 31 5 21 28 30 last mo. 1937 High Low 
Air Reduction ........ 63% 63% 63% 62% 63 —% 50 67% 40 
Allied Chemical ....... 187 186 — 183 186% — 7 155% 197 124 
Am. Cyan’d << 9 rere 25% 25% 26% 26% 26 + 3 23 30% 15% 
Am. Agric. Chem. ..... 24n 24n — — 23%*n — % 63 281%4n 8 23n 
Columbian Carbon .... — 94% = — 95% 95 _ 73 98% 53%4 
Com’! Solvents ........ 11 114 103% 95% 104% — ¥ 9% 124% 3% 
Dow Chemical ........ 133 -- a 133 135% +2% 87 140% 87% 
Oe OE 8 Seri ik o's 146% 146% 144 144% 146 —% 112 151% 90% 
Hercules Powder ...... 684% — 6934 72 73 +44 59 73% 42% 
Mathieson Alkali . .... — 35 34% 34% 34 a 24% 36% 19% 
Monsanto Chemical .. . 105 coe 101% 103% 102 —3 76 107% 67 
es 2 eine oi a Ce OR RRS ee 39% 
Tex. Gulf Sulp. Be oa ae 32% 32% 32 32% +1% 30% 38 26 
Union Carbide ........ 86% 88 87% 86% 84% —1% 71 90% 57 
U. S. Ind. Alco. ....... 27 28 —_ 26% 27% + ¥% 20% 30% 13% 


* Nov. 23; n, new. 





Annual ‘ Common share Surplus after 
divi- Net income—, r~earnings—, c—Aividends—, 
Company: dends 1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 

Abbott Laboratories 

Sept. 30 quarter ........ $1.90 $563,500 $462.245 $- 82 - > SR peter a7 haan pe Se 

wee: ome oo ze 491.90 1,405,000 1,327,580 2.07 Me ante AS oe eeaee 
American Cyanamid 

ttSept. 30 quarter ..... 41.60 875,631 1,391,632 c.34 Des ecu ra mie lah aad 

Nine months, Sept. 30 ... y1.60 1,400,280 4,235,957 CRS; CE. coe chess 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 

Sept. 30 quarter . ..... 1 ee $24,235 119,647 Ris < . SENE! N eey tear 

ttNine months, Sept. 30 . f $75,869 293,252 ied ME wets: Ce eee. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland 

Sept. 30 quarter ....... 1.25 194,918 358,450 26 Cr ede a ares as 
Atlantic Refining 

Sept. oU quarter. ...... +. 1.00 1,068,673 4,094,244 .34 See ok Pee ir eae 

Nine months, Sept. 30 .. 1.00 3,935,000 7,486,000 1.31 eT wesw eek) i one he 
Certain-teed Products 

Sept. 30 “agg od EMeiete 23:5 fo: 195,729 133,529 .14 Or Sh atelier a Sika ky ok 

Nine mont So Sa: ERs Nee 112,761 See “eee es ce ek 8k oe ha 
Climax etetdicase 

Sept. 30 quarter ...... 1.70 2,200,350 1,313,279 .87 52 


Nine months, Sept. 30 ... 1.70 5,271,540 5,338,187 2.09 2.12 
Columbian Carbon 
Sept. 30 quarter ...... 4.75 567,387 1,165,381 1.05 oC ea i 


Nine months, Sept. 30 .. 94.75 1,944,459 3,686,067. 3.62 +685 $332,809 $1,136,515 
Compressed Industrial Gases 


Nine months, Sept. 30 16,079 482,614 -06 MNES 5 item kilee- “da neues 
Consolidated Chemical Industries 

Sept. 30 quarter ... sp ee Se 47,440 247,959 a.20 OS + SD ce ie Ot ata ee a 

Nine months, Sept. 30 214,195 925,292 Ol Cee oak 


Interchemical Corp. 


ttSept. 30 quarter Seg es - 201,645 195,202 35 % Seba er 2k eaeaareeeyt 
Nine months, Sept. 30 .. f... 272,898 961,685 4.15 Ge Ao ve ieee, 50 ean 
Twelve months, weet: 30° fi. 148,472 1,299,475 2.25 ee Ne eRe was aes 


Koppers Co. 
ine months, Sept. 30 ...yp5.25 SRGO ere ~1.7 


3 ate 
Twelve months, Sept. 30 yp5.25 2,010,316 3,083,552 10.05 15.41 
Lindsay Light & Chemical 


Sept. 30 quarter ....... | ae +181 11,400 Sh GEES im dig DATE 2 om ee 
Nine months, Sept. 30 ... f... 21,081 31,139 -15 ROM Ae aioe oo es oon 
a & Robbins 
ept. 30 quarter .. Pie oF 606,404 734,983 12 NO oe Sg ts To Sor eiati ls 
ine months, Sept. "30 aS 1,625,399 2,485,255 .20 We Bo veuba, Te eke es 
Mesa Corp. 
Sixteen weeks, Oct. 1 ... ¢.50 +194,460 547,081 Ne HONE it ed wey 5 a eed ea 
Ferty weeks, Oct. 1 ..... e.50 22,999 1,704,651 q.28 Sen) Fatah Co Sarees 5 
Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Sept. 30 quarter ........ 4.60 465,042 1,512,118 25 ee Pe dates. > 2. venaos 
Nine months, Sept. 30 .... y.60 1,507,617 4,605,879 81 0 SSS. Sea eee 
Monsanto Chemical 
Sept. 30 quarter .... . y2.00 690,743 1,224,499 h.51  =h1.06 


Nine months, Sept. 30... y2.00 1,853,294 3,999,759 h1.36 h3.55 
National Oil Products 

Sept. 30 quarter .. y1.60 94,412 89,138 h.52 h.52 

Nine months, Sept. 30 . ¥1.60 258,426 415,178 h1.44 = h2.45 
New Jersey Zinc 

Sept. 30 quarter ....... 2.00 798,246 2,172,145 -40 1.10 

Nine months, Sept. 30 y2.00 2,185,104 6,523,928 1.11 3.32 
Sherwin-Williams Co. of caer 2a Ltd 


Year, Aug. 31. ........ e., 304,568 417,721 .31 ee es 
Skelly Oil 
Sept. 30 quarter ...... 1.00 695,180 1,911,022 -60 1.80 


Nine months, Sept. 30 ... y1.00 1,973,422 5,346,940 1.69 5.02 

Twelve months, Sept. 30 1.00 3,114,828 6,685,823 2.73 625 ...... wc... 
Standard Oil Co. of California 

sent: 3G quarter ..... >. v1.40 8,480,446 13,355,627 h.65  h1.02 

Nine months, Sept. 30 ... 1.40 23,893,880 31,135,818 h1.84 h2.39  ...... 9 sane. 
United Carbon 

oem... 30° quarter ....:. 43.50 330,857 551,740 .83 1.39 aia eae 

Nine months, Sept. 30 ... 3.50 1,143,906 1,917,108 2.87 4.82 149,194 524,511 
United Chemicals 

ttSept. 30 quarter ..... f... 17,385 24,584 

Nine months, Sept. 30 ... f... 20,526 69,637 
bash va ae Chlorine Products 

30 quarter .. 1. 207,993 216,494 .40 .42 
PSRinc months, Sept. 30. 1.00 562,454 627,850 1.02 1.21 


So 
o 


y: amount paid or payable in 12 months to and including the payable date of the most recent 
dividend announcement; 7T: indicated etd earnings as shown by comparison of company’s 
reports for 6 and 9 months; c:.on combined A and B shares; ¢: net loss; f: no common dividend; 
p: on preferred stock; a: on class A shares; *: not available; tt: indicated earnings as compiled 
from company’s quarterly reports: ¢: paid in last 12 months; g: on combined preferred dividends; 
h: on shares outstanding at close of respective periods. 
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Dividends and Dates 


Stock 

Name Div. Record Payable 

Abbott Labs., Stk-E 5% Dec. 12 Jan. 25 

Abbott Labs., q. ...40¢ Dec. 9 Dec. 24 
— Labs. 14% 

PLT $1.12%Jan. 3 Jan. 15 

Pe: ‘Smelt. & Ref. 50c Nov. 4 Nov. 30 
Archer-Daniels-Mid- 


THES fk eave kos fae 25c Nov. 19 Dec. 1 
Atlas oy ag ......75¢ Nov. 29 Dec. 10 
Bon Ami Cl. E $2.00 Dec. 1 Dec. 15 


Bon Ami Cl. 3 E $1.00 Dec. 1 Dec. 15 
ee & Co, G. A, 

hal Ba Dl a Saar $1.50 Nov.15 Dec. 1 
Colgate Palm-Peet pf. 

Wika fal, te wre $1.50 Dec. 6 Jan. 1 


aE ee $1.00 Nov. 25 Dec. 10 


to ee 15c Nov. 18 Nov. 29 
Cook Paint a ‘Var- 
nish pf., ..$1.00 Nov. 18 Nov. 29 


du Pont, Be, “end .$1.50 Nov. 29 Dec. 14 
du Pont’ Ot, & $1.12% ee eae ee 
du Pont deb., q. ..$1.50 Jan. 10 Jan. 25 
Freeport Sulfur, q. 50c Nov.15 Dec. 1 
Heyden Chemical ...40c Nov. 23 Dec. 1 

a, 4 Light = 
Che pf.. ...17%cDec. 3 Dec. 15 

Mathieson’ Atkati, 
ie tg ...37%4cDec. 2 Dec. 23 

Mathieson Alkali, 

$1.75 - Dee. 3 


pf., 
McKesson & waqecaty 
q. .75c Dec. 1 Dec. 15 
Marck & Co. q. 25ce Nov. 28 Dec. 8 
oy & Co. $6 Pf, 
$1.50 Dec. 20 Jan. 1 
Monsanto eee 


q. ; he 
1 Sey 50c Nov. 19 Dec. 10 
Patterson-Sargent 12%cNov. 25 Dec. 1 
Penn Salt Mfg. ..$1.25 Nov. 30 Dec. 15 
Penick & Ford ..$1.00 Dec. 2 Dec. 15 
Procter & Gamble 

..$1.25 Nov. 25 Dec. 15 


bare $1.25 Nov. 15 Dec. 1 
Siicewie: oe 


Ltd., 7% pf., ac bec rAd Dec. 15 Jan. 3 
Skelly” Oil j Nov. 15 Dec. 15 
Spencer Kellogg . ie 306 Nov. 23 Dec. 9 
Staley Mfg. Co. ...30c Dec. 10 Dec. 20 
— Mfg. $5 pf., 

en $1.25 Dec. 10 Dec. 20 
Staley Mfg. 7% Pf, 
eee ; $3.50 Dec. 20 Jan. 1 


5% pf.. a. 
os eas illiams 


Texas Gulf 

Sulfur ..50e Dec. 2 Dec. 15 
Union Carts bide & 

NGG cine doo hase 40c Dec. 2 Jan. 2 
United Carbon, q. ..75¢ Dec. 2 Dec. 20 
— Dyewood pf., 

.$1.75 Dec. 9 Jan. 3 
Wenteiiias Chlorine 
ee ac aie eet ee 25c Nov. 10 Dec. 1 


FE, extra; ac, on accumulations; s, semi 
annual. 











Monsanto Nets $731,353 


Profit of Monsanto and subsidiaries for 
quarter ended Sept. 30, ’38, was $731,353 
after depreciation, federal income taxes 
and other deductions, but before minority 
interest in American subsidiary and Brit- 
ish subsidiary preference dividends, com- 
paring with profit of $1,268,843 in Sep- 
tember quarter of ’37. 

For 9 months ended Sept. 30, last, profit 
was $1,956,087 before minority interest 
and subsidiary preference dividends, 
against profit of $4,120,930 in first 9 
months of ’37. 

Edgar M. Queeney, president, told 
stockholders in his report that third quar- 
ter domestic sales increased 2% the sec- 
ond quarter of ’38, but declined 19% from 
the third quarter of ’37. 
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Chemical Stocks and Bonds 
—_—— PRICE RANGE Earnings** 
November 1938 1937 1936 Stocks Par = Shares Divi- -per-share-§———_, 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales $ Listed dends* 1937 1936 1935 
Number of shares 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE November 1938 1938 
60% 61 36% 55 | Bee 3,600 29,700 Abbott Fo SRP IE No 640,000 $2.10 2.51 yo 1,77 
63 67% 40 80%4 44% 86% 58 23,80 326,900 Air Reduction ......... No 2,566,191 3.00 2.86 2.79 2.05 
186% 197 124 258% 145 345 157 12,100 157,300 Allied Chem. & Dye .... No 2,214,099 7.50 11.19 11.44 8.71 
23 28% 23 33% 17% 29 16 5,800 45,600 Amer. Agric. Chem .... No 628,296 2.58 2.95 1.57 2.12 
12 15 9 30% 8%, 35 20% 16,800 126,100 Amer. Com. Alcohol .... No 260,930 -50 3.23 4.55 3.16 
28 31% 20 46 22 50 37 3,600 24,000 Archer-Dan.-Midland .... No 549,546 2.00 5.03 3.05 4.20 
6614 68 36 94 38 4 48 3,700 29,300 Atlas Powder Co. ...... No 248,145 2.25 4.40 4.21 2.81 
125% 125% 105 133. 101 131 112 200 2,58 5% conv. cum. pfd... 100 68,597 5.00 20.90 20.85 16.93 
22 6% 9 41% 13 324% 21% 94,300 741,800 Celanese Corp. Amer. No 1,000,000 2.25 .04 2.33 1.99 
96 96 82 15 90 116 106 50 4,05 ae ies 100 64,818 7.00 27.07 27.25 35.34 
15% 17 7% 25% 8% 21% 13 46.400 476,300 Colgate-Palm.-Peet ..... No 1,999,970 -50 —.35 1.40 1.36 
104 104 78 104% 95 106% 100 2,000 18,700 lo pid. ......... 100 248,197 6.00 3.21 17.13 16.79 
95% 98% 533% 125% 65 136% 94 3,700 48,900 Columbian CMDOn” 665i, No 537,406 6.50 8.31 7.48 5.56 
10% 12% 5% 2114 5 24 14% 79,300 808,900 Commercial Solvents .... No 2,636,878 -60 .60 85 1.02 
63% 70% 53 71% S0% 82% 63% 14,800 183.900 Corn Products ......... 25 2,530,000 3.00 2.52 3.86 2.62 
176 176 162 171% 153 170 158 1,200 5,600 7% cum, pfd. ..... 100 245,738 7.00 32.96 46.76 33.97 
33% 40% 25 6% 29% 63 42 2,390 24,930 Devoe & Rayn. A ..... No 95,00 3.25 4.05 4.49 2.89 
135% 140% 87% 159% 79% 142% 94% 6.100 74,600 Dow Chemical ......... No 945,0 3.35 4.17 4.48 3.29 
146 15134 90% 180% 98 184% 133 35,900 719,800 DuPont de Nemours .... 20 11,041,437 6.25 7.37 7.54 5.04 
120 20 109% 112 10735 s rs 2.300 6,40 44% of ........ No 00,0 4.50 SD ocak aa es 
137% 137% 130% 135% 130 136% 129 2,200 31,300 6% cum. deb. ..... 100 1,092,948 6.00 81.70 84,21 $6.81 
80 187 121% 198 144 85 156 13,200 148,000 Eastman ae Pe No 2,250,921 7.50 9.76 8.23 6.9 
170 171 157 , 164 150 166 152 40 3,000 Cor COM i ee cis 100 61, 6.00 362.45 306.64 258.09 
28% 32 197% 32% 18 3556 23% 19,100 243,800 Freeport. So Mera Sas 10 796,380 1.50 3.30 2.43 LZ 
10% 12% 6% 19 8% 18 9% 15,700 120,500 Gen. Printing Ink ..... 1 735,960 1.20 1.32 1.32 97 
24% 28% 13 51% 19% 55% 39% 26,900 201,400 Glidden Co. ........... No 799,701 2.60 2.62 3.29 2.74 
48 51% 37 583 43 56 52%4 7 7,200 444% cum. pfd 50 199,940 2.25 12.72 15.43 13.23 
106 107% 763% 117% 80% 133 99% 2,000 12.600 Hazel Seer 25 434,474 6.56 6.67 6.55 7.58 
73 73%, 42% 92% 50 75 42 11,600 135,500 Idercules Powder ...... No 1,316,710 2.62 2.97 3.24 2.12 
134 135 126% 135% 125 135 126 61 3,790 6% cum, pfd. ..... 100 96,194 6.00 50.75 48.97 36.30 
25% 30% 14% 47% 15 41% 25% 11.300 209,400 [ndustrial Rayon ...... No 759,325 2.00 34 2.24 1.00 
28% 34% 15 64% 20 48 37 17,600 78,000 [nterchem. ............ No 289,058 2.00 1.44 3.02 2.21 
92% 98 $0 ° 111%: (92: 433: ae 1,000 14,810 ig ES 100 66,917 6.00 12.26 18.97 16.15 
2% 3% 2 9% 2 S% 2h 6.500 101,700 Intern. Agricul. ....... No 438,048 .... 16 —1.55 —.99 
24% 29 15 63% 18% 47% 22% 2,700 29.80 % cum, MS 43% 100 00,0 3.00 7.70 -23 2.69 
53% 57% 36% 73% 37 66% 43% 164,700 3,298,400 Intern. Nickel ........ No 14,584.025 2.25 3.31 2.40 1.65 
29%, 30% 19% 28% 19% 30 23 2.80 17.500 '-sntern, Salt oo... ke: No 40,000 1.75 2.17 1.70 1.32 
21 24 19% 36 19% 36% 29% 1,200 11,700 Kellogg (Spencer) ..... No $00,000 1.60 2.81 2.62 2.22 
52 583% 23% 79 33% 80% 47% 26,700 375,500 Libbey Owens Ford .... No 2,506,117 4.00 4.19 4.14 3.26 
1834 21% 12% 26% 14 46% 32% 23.300 113,300 Liquid Carbonic ....... No 00, 2.75 2.37 1.58 1.29 
34 36% 193% 41% 22 42% 27% 13,100 85,000 Mathieson Alkali ...... No 828,191 1.65 1.81 1.76 1.44 
102 107% 67 107% 71 103 9 18,600 189,000 Monsanto Chem. ....... No 1,114,388 3.00 4.40 4.01 3.45 
114 117% 111, 109 = =105 .. ws 170 12,290 44% pfd. ........ No 50,0 4.50 09.98 etude eee. 
26% 31 17% 44 18 36%, 26% 72,300 617,800 National Lead ......... 10 3,098,310 -50 .95 1.71 1.08 
9 178% 154 171 153 171 155 3 800 4,600 % cum. “A” pfd.. 100 43,676 7.00 22.86 33.83 25.40 
139%, 145% 127 150 127 147 137% 1,550 4,200 6% cum. “B” pfd... 100 103,277 6.00 43.77 74.50 49.05 
6 19% 9% 41 10% 40 9 98,400 846.400 Newport Industries .... 1 519,347 —.50 2.22 .98 .57 
691% 76% 40 103% 51% 82 64 27,590 282,900 Owens-Illinois Glass 12.50 2,661,204 4.00 3.51 3.80 2.09 
55% 59 39% 65% 43% 56 40% 14,600 200,000 Procter & Gamble ..... No 6,325,087 2.75 4.08 2.39 2.23 
115 122% 114 118% 114% 122% 115% 1,600 10.600 % | ee eee 100 169,517 5.00 157.05 94.14 88.15 
14% 18% 10 34% 14% 28% 14% 17,000 231,800 Shell Union Oil ....... No 13,070,625 1.00 1.44 1.35 .37 
105 106% 93 10534 1 127% 102 ,10 4.400 5%4% cum. pfd. .... 100 379,798 5.00 60.59 57.20 17.92 
27 34% 18% 60 26% 47 19%4 24,600 SBT: B00 BOG OM ook heeds ess No 1,006,348 1.50 6.07 4.42 2.17 
96% 98 84 102% 88 132 975% 700 6.100 6% cum. pfd. ..... 100 66,300 6.00 97.86 73.16 39.00 
27 351%4 24% 50 26% 48% 32% 67,000 540,500 S. O. Indiana ........ 25 15,235,323 2.30 3.06 3.09 98 
51% 58% 393% 76 42 70% 51% 99,200 1,189,800 S. O. New Jersey ..... 25 26,224,767 2.50 5.64 3.73 2.39 
6 8 3% 15 5% 13 5 7,300. - SSE B00 <2 UMO. GOP. occ eee. 5 853,696 35 1.09 41 +22 
43% 4954 325% 65% 34% 55% 287 94,200 1,226.000 Texas Corp. ........... 25 11,386,253 2.25 5.02 4.10 1.57 
3255 38 26 44 23%) 44% 33 25,30 349,700 Texas Gulf Sulphur .... No 3,840,000 2.75 3.02 2.57 1.94 
84% 90% 57 111 61% 105% 71% 66,000 857,000 Union Carbide & Carbon. No 9,000,743 3.20 4.75 4.09 3.06 
67% 73% 39 91 rs 96% 68 5,000 98,500 United Carbon ........ No 397,885 4.50 5.30 5.54 4.71 
27% 30% 13% 43% 16% 59 31% 16,800 168,600 U. S. Indus. Alcohol ... No 391,238 =.... 1.24 —.20 2.16 
26 28% 11% 39 9% 305% 16% 65,600 377,800 Vanadium Corp. Amer... No 376,637 1.00 2.22 40 83 
18% 19% 13% - ye te earn 3,600 26.200 Victor Chem. ......... 5 696,000 1.12 1.01 1.16 1.13 
3% 55% 2% 12% 2 8% 4% 11,900 169,300 Virginia-Care. Chem. ... No 486,708 .... —05 —2.44 —.79 
26 32% «153% 74% 18% 58% 28% 6,800 132,900 6% cum. part. pfd... 100 213,392 1.50 5.88 44 4,20 
18 20% 10 27% ni 32, 19% 3,600 31,500 Westvaco Chlorine ..... No 339,362 1.00 1.46 1.17 1.37 
30 30% 20 34% 21% 35% 31% 3,200 21,0 CUM PE eA 30 i 1.50 4.09 3.26 3.22 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
26 30% 15% 37 17% pris. 29% 45,900 441,600 Amer. Cyanamid “B” ... 10 2,520,368 -60 2.09 1.77 1.61 
86 86 50 124 69 1163 9914 72 »425 Celanese, 7% cum. Ist pfd. 100 hives - 7.00 22.32 24.47 21.96 
5 6% 3 15 3 16% 9 1,200 11,600 Celluloid Corp. ....... 15 eee —.9 —.80 aS 
6% 12 6% 14% 10% 15 it (veer 1,300 Courtaulds’ Ltd. ....... £1 24,000,000 914% 8.64% 8.30% 7.51% 
7% 9% 6 10 3% 10% 5 2,300 18,800 Duval Texas Sulphur ... No Co ae 43 61 16 
38 41% 27 47% 31 5 39 1,300 6,700 Heyden Chem. Corp. ... 100 150,000 2.50 3.94 3.56 3.22 
107 115% 55 147% 77 140 98% 7,200 98,700 Pittsburgh Plate Glass .. 25 2,142,443 6.50 8.53 7.15 5.32 
103% 117% 66 154% 72% 154% 117 3,480 66,130 Sherwin Williams ..... 25 33,927 6.00. 8.44 8.04 6.19 
113% 114% 107 114 106% 116 110 230 2,540 5% cum, pfd...... 100 137,139 5.00 44.01 41.44 33.17 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
155 160 121%179 115 179 114% 600 4,750 Pennsylvania Salt ...... 50 150,000 8.75 11.79 8.57 5.94 
-cosm——- PRICE RANGE Out- 
November 1938 1937 1936 Bonds Date Int. Int. standing 
Last High Low High Low High Low Sales Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE November 1938 1938 
102% 105% 99% 109% 99 117% 107% 172,000 3,009,000 Amer. I. G. Chem. Conv. ............... 1949 5% M-N_ $25,300,000 
32% 38 25% 42% 23 42% 27% 152,000 1,816,00C Anglo Chilean Nitrate inc. deb ........... 1967 44%-5 J 12,067,000 
106 106% 102% 102% 100% ... ee 11,000 500,000 Dow Chemical ia doc Ch ae eae ate ha oe 1951 $ ZZ §,000.000 
102% 102% 100 102 98'4 102% 96% 2,000 200,000 Int. Agric. Corp. Ist Coll. tr. stpd. to 1942 1942 5 -N 5,633,000 
29% 353% 24% 35% 21% 39 338,000 2,161,000 Lautaro Nitrate n inc. deb. .............. 1975 4 iz 30,500,000 
35 35% 24% 25% 20% 35 23% 3,000 29,000 Ruhr Chem. eet avehtew ee ies ees eee e 1948 6 -D 1,500, 
104% 105 96% 102 93. 1003 94% 200,000: 4,590,000 Snel Union Oil... wis cc cic ce wees 1951 3% M-S 58,800,000 
103% 104% 90% 102% 94 102% 96% SOO Rr ee I oa oo shake SES ius iimice Seaweed 1951 4 j-J 9,000,000 
103 103 95 05 93%, 105 103 .D00-: Sta Oe ame. CAND, GOR Iisa. ives vackeee 1944 6 M-S 1,600,000 
106% 107% 103%4 105% 100 106 101% 286,000 3,586,000 Texas Corp. POET eee, Cea ee Ree re 1951 3% 3 60,000,000 
100 =101 77 111 81 98% 85% 81,000 TEOO. -VOMRGM COPD. CONG. 6.5 ess osc s Sc cous eren 1941 5 -O 2,800,000 


* Paid in 1937, including extras but excluding dividends paid in stock. 
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Ethyl Aleohol: Summary of Operations of Plants and Bonded Warehouses and 
, Materials Used, Fiscal Years °37 and °38 


Review of 1938* 


ETHYL ALCOHOL’ 


Increase (-+) 


or 
Production. During the past fiscal 1937 1938 decrease (—) 
year (ended June 30, 1938) the produc- Number of plants operated! ............. 38 36 - 2 
tion of ethyl alcohol amounted to Number of bonded warehouses operated ... 73 68 acaptl 
201,033,858 proof gals., compared with Operations (Proof gallons?) 
223,181,228 proof gals. produced in ’37 PPCM 5s is eee aes yo ORE EAR ss 223,181,228 201,033,858 — 22,147,370 
and 196.126.236 proof gals produced Removed to bonded warehouses ......... 222,828,218 200,343,151 — 22,485,067 
eS Pp Lies , Witndrewals; tote. ceo. ai ok 215,220,823 196,878,568 — 18,342,255 
in 736. RMN BPS Sn 0 a. dob no Cad eee 32,289,650 28,976,609 — 8,313,041 
° < * ye ee re PE Fk re Be 182,931,173 167,901,959 - 15,029,214 
Withdrawals. Withdrawals in the For denaturation® ..............05. 179,324,373 164,263,210 — 15,061,163 
fiscal year 1938 were 4,155,290 proof For hospital and scientific use ...... 1,764,740 1,849,899 }- 85,159 
gals. less than production and amounted For use of U. S. and subdivisions .... 1,041,828 950,760 — 91,068 
5 57,53 -{- 4,378 
to 196,878,568 proof gals., compared For OXPOTt eee eee eeee eee e eee cess 163,156 167,534 { 7 
ith 215.220.823 f ls. in °37 d For medicinal, beverage and other 
wi 0, proot gals, in an authorized uses in Puerto Rico . 637,076 670,556 +} 33,480 
199,938,800 proof gals. in 36, Losses in warehouses ............s0000- 528,194 524,879 — 3,315 
Of the total withdrawals in 1938, TORR TR CRAIG oa ine 5, obese aca ae bg oe 39,871 41,048 }- 1,177 
28.976.609 proof gals. were withdrawn Stocks in bonded warehouses June 30* ... 28,464,541 32,046,632 + $8,582,091 
, , ° 
upon payment of tax and 167,901,959 Materials used 
proof gals. were withdrawn tax-free ONE» ees ain FSa 3 oe babies BA (Gallons) 202,631,056 162,557,843 — 40,073,213 
‘ ‘ : Grain 
Tax-paid withdrawals decreased by 3,- WO etic ee ua eable wet ae ken (Pounds) 198,467,734 189,235,346 9,282,388 
313,041 proof gals. from the previous Pee Oe eT nD “ 29,247,273 26,832,102 2,416,171 
year, and represented 14.7% of total Bae ose Saws i cae “ 4,598,838 5,386,117 787,279 
withdrawals, compared with 15.0% of NE C86 a ey tae t ewes : 344,162 363,695 } 19,533 
the total in ’37 The withdrawals of BRUNE NEIINWE oa a 0. « kctva.d. 0.0. d muaie-o ¢ (Gallons) 25,492,675 26,577,150 + 1,084,475 
g z Gamete Meee ws luk eek as TPOGRIUR. chee ens - 12,060,125 
ethyl alcohol for tax-free purposes in Pineapple juice ...........00. 3,598,222 2,007,339 1,590,883 
1938, amounting to 167,901,959 proof MOE ie iS atin a kc ones ST eee oe 34,820 
gals., represented a decrease of 15,029,- CNOA EINE Hip io cea sabe. ke osteitis _ RO AMGS bo. denn - 28,446 
214 proof gals. from ’37 and a decrease isan nes + ae Sule awh se we een i iis rere “ cr A - Prsaset 
PRR IOCEE IONE eG AS os bce 6 oe ewer ounds 634,552 56,296 — 78,256 
of 7,984,309 proof gals. from 1936. Ee ees earns ss 58,845 16,350 42,495 


The decrease in tax-free withdrawals 
was largely accounted for by the de- 
creased demand for specially denatured 
alcohol. 

Tax-free withdrawals in the fiscal 
year 1938 were for the following pur- 
pose: 164,263,210 proof gals. for dena- 
turation, 1,849,899 proof gals. for hos- 
pital and scientific use, 950,760 proof 
gals. for use of the U. S. and subdivi- 
sions, 167,534 proof gals. for export, 
and 670,556 proof gals. for medicinal, 
beverage, and other authorized uses in 
Puerto Rico. 


1 Includes 3 experimental plants in 1937 and 1 in 1938. 


2A proof gallon contains 50 per cent. alcohol by volume. 


8 Includes 194,606 proof gallons in 1937 and 666,271 proof gallons in 1938 
to denaturing plants by alcohol plants not having bonded warehouses. 


* Stocks 


in transit between bonded warehouses 


and quantities in 


alcohol plants awaiting transfer to bonded warehouses not computed. 


5 Includes 19,180 pounds of diamalt in 1937 and 17,114 pounds in 1938, 


receiving 


See footnote!, page 1 


transferred 


tanks of 





Denatured alcohol’: Summary of operations of denaturing plants, bonded 
dealers in, and bonded manufacturers using specially denatured alcohol, fiscal 


years 1937 and 1938 


Denaturing plants 


1937 


1938 


Increase (+) 


or 


decrease (—) 


(Quantities in wine gallons?) 


Ge “ODORGEO 5 Cae he oko 0 40 00 te a 45 43 - 2 

Number of plants. Two new alcohol PGieetion, totals... sie haces ls vic we 102,202,659 94,607,741 = 7,594,918 

plants began operations during the Completely denatured .............05- 22,118,378 25,598,717 - 3,480,339 
past year, one each in Maryland and Specially denatured ..........c0eeee. 80,084,281 69,009,024 — 11,075,257 - 
Pennsylvania Two slate ich: hail WRAGREPAWRIS, SOC onic cc't o asians Seite Veetee 103,165,980 94,981,204 —- 8,184,776 z 

y 2 * Malate = 3 we - - Completely denatured ................ 23,484,104 25,727,946 { 2,243,842 5 
operated in ’37 were discontinued and Specially denatured ................. 79,681,876 69,253,258 — 10,428,618 ™ 
3 others suspended operations in ’38. Rm WONM cae oA Ce oie os, sd ieee noe ws 102,950 101,569 1,381 A 
In addition, one experimental plant Biaeks TORE OSs WOsOl = ik ciciccs coe ci vs bee e's 1,657,131 1,191,624 ~ 465,507 4 

3 : Ree 7 Pha ee ae 
was discontinued and one suspended Completely MORMUNTON eens Gi oa os cee 857,663 699,772 157,693 _ 

: . aa Bpediaike GOMRIGFER 6. ici ksi cece oes 799,468 491,852 307,616 4 
operations during the year. The larg- i) 
est producing States in ’38 in 737 pee Sapen 

8 8 2 $ >, SS 4 SURED OE, CHORAGINE os 60 dines oo eRe oe 6 cule 67 64 — 3 
were Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Te SE See RRO, a 3,997,465 3,019,005 — 978,460 & 
Louisiana, in the order named. Mary- I sos 0a 6 os < op Pah a vet sas 3,979,208 3,081,681 — 897,527 ® 
land and Indiana were, respectively, Losses in storeroom ..........+-..+0-: 3,915 1,944 - 1971 & 
. tara 735 283,206 — 36,58: 
the 4th and 5th largest producing Beek PERS SO. oie eect dets saiene 349,789 06 66,583 i) 
States in ’37, but their order was re- Bonded manufacturers . i] 
din ’38. Th d : f th NiceiGr ODPATINE i aon coer eee Kee e ese 4,323 4,321 — 2 ° 
VOEGR: EF ste € production of these PR RTS RES Ba ep pacha deg Sie a 79,354,281 69,959,309 — 9,394,922 & 
5 States was equal to 78.6% of the Recovered after use .........0.0-00000: 60,744,887 57,198,813 — 3,546,074 
total in ’38, compared with 74.6% of GRE, MOEIC occ cakes ccs odo ua dene 139,054,515 127,456,902 — 11,597,613 > e 
the total in ’37 and 76.4% of the total ea Ge Sa RR CREE Pe SPN EA 103,908 87,182. — 16,721 ™ 
ae OO oe in Fess nc MORE Ase TRS 3,369,088 2,708,739 660,349 ot >, 
in °36. Bs eter 3 & 
cos 
1Including denatured rum. See footnote', table 8. 1 8 
2In wine gallons of approximately 190 proof. | 6 
* Statistics as furnished by the Treasury 3 Includes 2 denaturing plants operated in conjunction with experimental alcohol plants so FF 
Dept., Bureau of Internal Revenue, Alcohol in 1937 and 2 in 1938. : * 6 
Tax Unit, Washington, D. *Excluding inter-dealer shipments. oo 
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Denatured Aleohol: Production, by 
Months, Fiseal Year °38 


(Wine gallons) 





Completely Specially 

Month denatured denatured Total 
July 1,027,067 5,725,806 6,752,873 
Aug. .. 1,813,306 6,118,283 7,931,589 
Sept. .. 4,806,615 6,706,038 11.512 653 
Oct. 7,849,380 6,514,411 14,363,791 
Nov 4,127,663 5,480,908 9,608,571 
Dec 1,826,805 5,185,331 7,012,136 
Jan 168,465 5,714,329 5,882,794 
Feb. 154,360 4,933,550 5,087,910 
Mar. 130,745 6,076,205 6,206,950 
Apr. 297,743 5,988,829 6,286,572 
May .. 903,603 5,188,803 6,092,406 
June .. 2,492,965 5,376,531 7,869,496 

Total 25,598,717 69,009,024 94,607,741 





Materials used. The amount of mo- 
lasses used in the production of ethyl 
alcohol decreased from 202,631,056 gals. 
in 37 to 162,557,843 gals. in ’38, and 
the consumption of corn and other 
grains decreased from 232,658,007 Ibs. 
to 221,817,260 lbs. The relative pro- 
duction of alcohol from various mate- 
rials in ’38 follows: From molasses, 
73.1%; from ethyl sulfate, 17.6%; from 
grain, 9.1%; and from miscellaneous 
materials, 0.2%. The actual production 
from each of these materials except 
ethyl sulfate was smaller in ’38 than in 
"37. The percentage produced from 
grain, however, as well as the percent- 
age produced from ethyl sulfate, was 
greater than in ’37. 





1 Data are in proof gallons containing’ 50% 


alcohol by volume. The tax on alcohol is col- 
lected on the basis of proof gallons. A standard 


proof gallon is a gallon of spirits “which con- 
tains one-half its volume of alcohol of a specific 
gravity of seven thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-nine ten thousandths (.7939) at sixty 
degrees Fahrenheit.”” (See Secs. 3249, 3250, 
Revised Statutes.) 


DENATURED ALCOHOL’ 


Production. The production of de- 
natured alcohol amounted to 94,607,741 
wine gals. in the fiscal year 1938, com- 
pared with 102,202,659 wine gals. pro- 
duced in ’37 and 101,477,843 wine gals. 
produced in ’36. 


Withdrawals. Withdrawals in ’38 
amounted to 94,981,204 wine gals., 
compared with 103,165,980 wine gals. 
in ’°37 and 100,519,677 wine gals. in ’36. 
Withdrawals in °38 consisted of 69,- 
253,258 wine gals. of specially dena- 
tured alcohol and 25,727,946 wine gals. 
of completely denatured alcohol, the 
former representing a decrease of 10,- 
428,618 wine gals. and the latter an 
increase of 2,243,842 wine gals. com- 
pared with ’37. Specially denatured 
alcohol constituted 72.9% of the total 
withdrawals of denatured alcohol in 
"38, compared with 77.2% in ’37 and 
64.5% in ’36. 

The number of denaturing plants op- 
erated decreased from 45 in ’37 to 43 in 
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Ethyl Alcohol: Production and Withdrawals, by Months, Fiscal Year °38 
(Proof gallons) 








Withdrawals 

- Tax-free 
For de- For other 
Month Production Total Tax-paid naturation purposes 
| RS ay Serre ew 18,253,750 15,558,496 2,242,006 13,010,408 306,082 
BORNE iss aivaee ° 17,067,262 17,037,581 2,375,005 14,413,834 248,742 
September’ oie ccsecs 17,219,398 22,308,272 2,505,561 19,552,136 250,575 
OUD DEP oa ease ees 18,786,249 27,656,504 2,875,926 24,496,831 283,747 
November’ 46.0.6. se 18,179,322 19,845,776 2,942,249 16,626,824 276,703 
Weemeee i Seas 35 17,361,670 14,658,202 2,515,430 11,886,474 256,298 
FO Pee ere ie 15,607,206 12,020,045 1,834,767 9,765,305 419,973 
WORTGREK hae hess 16,765,189 10,692,075 1,502,579 8,874,133 315,363 
TONG iv dcciss0ceweude 18,329,001 12,712,630 2,201,773 10,140,250 870,607 
BOP sc haae ae. 12,816,786 12,878,007 2,134,514 10,481,412 262,081 
J SR ir eh sare 14,252,840 13,265,997 2,340,365 10,615,467 310,165 
Bee os cc Cee ee ee et 16,395,185 18,244,983 3,506,434 14,400,136 838,413 
POW ood sswecw ns 201,033,858 196,878,568! 28,976,609 164,263,210! 3,638,749 


1 Including 666,271 proof gallons transferred to denaturing plants by alcohol plants not 


having bonded warehouses. 





C. D. Alcohol: Withdrawals, by Formulas and by Months, Fiscal Year °38 


(Wine gallons) 











_— Formula! ~ 
Month 11 12 13 14 10 Total 

I a es 3 239,969 670,203 11,605 oeewae 4,236 926,013 
po a ey eee 64,388 1,229,857 436,200 yee ee 50,062 1,780,507 
September ...... 2,317,094 1,718,392 ok) ar a 59,426 4,648,767 
a eee 4,975,445 1,612,043 PR) Sf ee a F 26,685 8,272,344 
November ....... 2,541,100 943,360 779,633 we eeue 2,312 4,266,405 
December ...... 1,151,072 490,134 Py SS eaee ee s 892 1,841,075 
SGDMEET 6 a carnaes 91,852 74,567 11,296 eiaawe 442 178,157 
February ....... 103,102 46,559 1,351 chaeas 142 151,154 
MOE. x dee es ces 87,543 23,831 10,021 bina oe 139 121,534 
BOOU: ees seis 89,555 209,113 pS See 168 800,348 
PS Bae ee Se 496,552 21,422 2,404 283,320 165 803,863 
PON ao eases ss 1,614,479 39,366 178,432 608,879 —2,2472 2,437,779% 

Total cscs 46, 9%S A481 7,078,847 3,843,457 892,199 142,422 25,727,946 


1 Information as to the composition and authorized uses of these formulas will be found in 
the appendix to Regulations No. 3, Formulas for Completely and Specially Denatured Alcohol, 
Treasury Department, Bureau of Industrial Alcohol, as amended by Treasury Decisions Nos. 


10, 4553, 4621, 4646, 4648, and 4802. 


2 Represents an excess of returns over withdrawals. 
® Includes returns of 644 gallons of Formula 5 and 486 gallons of Formula 5-A. 





Ethyl Alcohol: Production, by Kinds of Materials Used, Fiscal Year °38 


Quantity used 


Kind of Material Amount 
WEEE, ots 4 +0 4000.8 bes 162,556,861 
Ethyl sulfate ...6. sce. 26,577,150 
oe aes bhai cess 221,215,649? 
Pineapple juice ..... ° 2,007,339 
Manioca meal ........ ae 156,296 
Mixtures: 

os arin See Secese 469,521 
Malt eee Tepe re. 55,045 
Rice Pst Pere Te 38,940 
ee RE es ar eee ie 84,405 
NNN: «caw ts wk ao cers 16,150 
BS as saceed aon 8,700 
Ne a ore icicie mine's 200 
NN Sere ee 982 
EE. Wak 8 So HERERO 


Alcohol produced 








; Per cent. 

Unit Proof gallons of total 

Gallons 147,028,454 73.13 

=, 85,372,152 17.59 

Pounds 18,326,104 9.12 

Gallons 179,236 .09 

Pounds 72,617 04 

o 

“4 . 55,295% 03 
Gallons J 

201,038,858 100.00 


1 Additional amounts used in combination with other materials included under ‘‘Mixtures.” 


2 Includes 17,114 pounds of diamalt. 


® Includes 33,971 proof gallons produced at experimental plants from materials not shown. 





38. The number of bonded users of 
specially denatured alcohol operating 
decreased from 4,323 in ’37 to 4,321 in 
*38, and the amount of denatured alco- 
hol used (including amount recovered 


Chemical Industries 


and reused) decreased from 139,054,515 
wine gals. in ’37 to 127,456,902 wine 
gals. in 1938. 


* Data in wine gallons of approxmately 190 
proof. 
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Denatured Alcohol’: Plants Operated, Production, Withdrawals, and Stocks On Hand June 30, by States, 
‘ Fiscal Year °38 


(Quantities in wine gallons) 














‘ & Number 7————— Completely denatured —__—_, -———— Specially denatured —___—_ 
of plants On hand On hand 

State operated? Production Withdrawals June 30 Production Withdrawals June 30 
NE oa a we a OS 6 292,594 298,622 2,287 2,383,324 2,418,943 27,069 
NE aden 6k '0 3a 6 pWRe ee ksh oes i 19,468 15,717 Dee NS eee ea) Oe digg F JaeKas 
TAGs OES ci ke caste cs ee oe as 1 51,694 44,111 17,667 430,741 427,800 9,201 
MOO Sc e3k Bae AG ee ees PO a <= ea F 1,705 8,563 11,660 See; emcees’ 
WUE. Waren 3.5 basse ace veeeedaur’ 4 1,346,686 1,354,106 21,878 2,159,334 2,169,919 18,607 
TR 35 PU hae VEC Ook s kamS . 2 5,570,989 5,570,347 6,218 7,218,669 7,203,439 41,297 
BT OE Pe re Pee wet eS Pe Bea a ee pee a Tétaen 319,133 317,737 1,271 
WE <6 Sie dhe. 4k CEES Soe ave 1 eee 2? ee bol ‘ viewed 548,619 544,536 28,656 
NNN 50'S olin o's gold Pe ee ae 4 2,744,947 2,728,240 84,747 2,514,847 2,517,386 8,189 
pO a ere eee wale aes eee 2 3,952,565 3,914,948 50,801 9,331,503 9,371,122 69,155 
Mansacliusctts occ ccceees eebaee 2 173,041 307,266 70,745 2,341,976 2,333,558 27,858 
RO ONUE bac cs< cde Hoc S Wek ee 68 2,220,416 2,180,125 45,701 18,323,425 18,300,043 72,583 
BR EE aE Ok oc ae peered 6 4 ata ee 2 2 157,854 138,009 40,437 911,830 915,034 920 
SRN EMINANI fg Nig ac 6.0 4:6 So 4: CRON nem 5 8,463,202 8,573,850 401,598 10,469,032 10,470,949 114,697 
PUNO NINO. 3b 6 6 wh 6 b.0 8 ote eh ues's ee 2 557,564 553,202 486 1,515,378 1,478,171 41,922 
NEGNG F IRIB hiica he ews piwkeb ale 2 827 828 3 10,442,063 10,684,998 27,659 
NEOUS Caine ce et beatae es ire 1 46,870 46,870 otal bce 87,490 87,963 2,768 
OOS scien. 0 pes he tae ce Oe eeene 43 25,598,717 25,727,946 699,772 69,009,024 69,253,258 491,852 





1Included in denatured alcohol are 1,448,370 tax gals. of rum and 136,666 tax gals. of other spirits transferred from distilleries for 
denaturation. The number of wine gals. is not reported. 


2 Number operated during any part of the year. 
SIncludes one denaturing plant operated in conjunction with an experimental alcohol plant. 





STATISTICS ON THE USES OF Specially Denatured — by Formulas 
(Wine gallons 
Ss. D. ALCOHOL, FISCAL YEAR 


Formula! Amount Formula! Amount 
1 18,421,779 28 226,136 
ENDED JUNE 30, ’37 1-A 1'085 28-A 318,194 
: 2-A 13,356 29 9,725,817 
: 5 2-B 17,382,747 30 251,848 
The accompanying statistics on the He 845 $i-A Rt 
uses of specially denatured alcohol fur- 4 1 5a3°0es 33 3,401 
; 6-A 46,217 35 19,96 
rT) € nish data for the fiscal year ended 6B prey} 38-A 2.958°512 
June 30, 1937. 12-A 222,563 36 ,111 
f , 13-A 704,267 37 525,267 
The classification of the uses of spe- 15 11401 37-A 1. 
cially denatured alcohol is, except for - 1,815,917 oe ers? 
a few minor changes, the same as that 19 72,889 $8.5 283,126 
followed for 1936. The basic uses of 92 — 38-D 18,408 
specially denatured alcohol have been a 1sieue os 6,428 
classified and tabulated according to = "199 $9-A gibiee 
the functional aspects involved. There +5 “SS 39-0 491,086 
are 3 broad uses of specially denatured 23-E 21 > ya ¢ 1uaee 
; 23-F 53 0 
alcohol. First, and most important, is 23-4 2,831,725 43 ee 
. . . v, 
its use as a solvent; secondly, is its use e ieee 43 50 
as a raw material which reacts in the 38-A 50,621 ax rH 
formulation of other chemicals; and 27-A 7B 746 45 7.178 
° . ° 27-B 29'984 46 1,202 
thirdly, the smallest use is as a fluid , 47 4,225 


where it neither exercises a solvent 


" ; j Total 69,253,258 
action nor enters into a chemical reac- 


1 Information as to the composition and authorized uses of these formulas will be found in 
























tion. Steee tans 5s nme gper her 8, Fermelas for Completely and Specially Denatured Alcohol, 
- P . Bureau isi 
In certain processes where specially 4578, 4644, 4727, 4149, 4768, eat wee as amended by Treasury Decisions Nos. 4541, 


denatured alcohol is used, part of the 
original alcohol is recovered and made 
available for reuse. Since permittees, 





Statistics on The Uses of S. D. Alcohol’, By Kinds of Products or Uses, 


in accounting for specially denatured Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1937. 
alcohol used, are required to consider Number ——— pe 
quantities recovered for reuse the same 


“ of per- including recovered 
; 2 
as new alcohol used, the amounts of roduct or use mittees reused for reuse 


‘ ; s (Wine gallons) 
reused alcohol are included in the ac- Cellulose, resin, and related products: 
Lacquers, varnishes, and enamels: 











¢ “d—2E6L [949° ]V “Cd “S J° 9 — BEST 2¥PA [9S 


companying statistics in the column A ain ore Rew ip 2 IR a A ERE 87 2,984,652 _—«:1,096,228 
‘ Synthetic resins (with or without natural resins but contain- 
showing the gallons of alcohol used. ing no cellulose compounds) ........---++--:+-s-+5: Te 214,345 77,305 
The last column shows the amount of Shel ac (contsining no cellulose or synthetic resins} Feavanss ee 4,056,972 72,208 
; 10s aks sable: 
& specially denatured alcohol recovered Ree a ee eee Ee. 
i i , I Ig sla sen ad Sakes bREMae hen eede due a eeb eas « 23 TA eS 
9 for haan It is therefore possible, by Coatings made exclusively from other materials ............. 17 BM cada ode - 
subtraction, to obtain a figure for each - pene agen 9 aaa YP A 
use which represents the actual amount Total lacquers, varnishes, and enamels ................ 4 »470,836 1,245,741 2 
of specially denatured alcohol .con- = 
sumed. (Continued on next page) & 
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Statistics on The Uses of S. D. Alcohol’, By Kinds of Products or Uses, 


Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1937. 





Number 
of per- 
Product or use mittees 
Plastics: 
COG: -RORUORMAE =. 655s wire dais 0 itep's BGR Slaw aise sin eae eee 14 
All other plastics, (containing no cellulose) ............... 24 
Wael eee cosa. c ciwaN ae boas med eee here oe 383 
Photographic film (including emulsions) ............/.....-. 50 
TUADGUOTOE GRGURE. 6s so CREO Pons bap haweee dae ager en res 7 
Cellulose intermediates... nisi cee cece cee’ it Ete hig Neie a era 5 
eee Ee Sere Meera 5 Gio ai nha’) de bbaie 6d Gh ew a 3 
MMR, Scere ose ag Wis oa din bog Kio Fis oy AED Oe Bak RR ee 57 
MONIES 55 TS Ree Soa so pea eS SOR aes’ Ube pe TEND bee E oes 46 
Soldering flux 9600 wisi. oo. cies hoe that cs ne dawedecee cs cetiog 56 
Inks, stains, and dye solutions (containing no cellulose or resin) 107 
Total cellulose, resin and related products ............ 7788 
Solvents and thinners for cellulose and resin products: 
PIO UAREY . BOLVOENE® 5.5. clogl bugs os sala GS baliteatets oF «aoa Ge 33 
Other  ddagetind: -Weamere 6s Ss a ooo sc vw ks Sw ee TH OES 0 clehe aS 70 
Total solventé and Tiameriw. so 5s abe c oo oe osc ckae 983 
Processing industrial, food, drug, and other products: 
SPIPOEUROG CUE UOUIMONEO 5. uc eons aes 8s C6 bye Ge whee sain 10 
MUO AD. © kaso. 5:6'kin's 5 a V ORK DWBA’ Aon Bs 56 She eee une S 8 
I yt sof ee ee ee tae rn a a Oe a 8 
RPG EGON ORION 5.0" 5 5 Re Cale ek F9 Sore Sats NSO Sw OURS TO 19 
Ie aka u's 5S a sale EEE Sets Ck Seems bo weet 153 
eA 1 NOD 05-5550 05854- COs 36's SE Oe ane He © BE 5 
TICE AG THOOTRUMIOIOS Fi... i Sic 0 o'r Palak cee Pa Sek 14 eewanes 14 
EOr LAPIS a iin sos Gas Fos SR Gwle  ie d En OR RONEN 17 
Pitan “SORRGNOR - 068 os 3645 Sa 8 kX ae 0a he oes Rois 38 
Total processing industrial, food, drug, and other products 246% 
Toilet preparations one related products: 
Hair and scalp preparations, exclusive of shampoos .......... 919 
RIN oe ocho on 5 0 owl pbb Aen SEOES Te eae es eed pe On sels ore 157 
Ne Pee OO ee eee Ee Te i ee Ue UO Sire ee 355 
ther face and hand lotions ...... hire Uv dit Maes COS Rw ee ee ee 711 
Fo eae EE ae ta OS DEL ee Ok ore Or Crh ree 591 
Perfume and perfume tinctures: .... 6c. essceecncscsds cwsece 463 
Toilet soaps (including shaving cream) ..........0seeeeeeees 70 
MMOD iis: Cider vie a's oh e.d eT Ss bad diad Ee Gils bbe aes 376 
OC) Dusted antl POWHEER 6k ohn c dics we iwisa desc cc etbage es 31 
Tote) Ahilet HeepRceiGNh 0 is). sss vie sc wees Paden 1,685 


Pharmaceutical products for external use: 
Products manufactured in accordance with formulae of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia or National Formulary (except 








eT S| |) REE sree er rear rae ns fre) on epee 
“OONNS. GE AOSD ok. Noh 850d VES 505 oad OX eee 51 
NE RES oe nT ee rey Pe View eee He eee 333 
Other preparations for external use not listed in the United 
States Pharmacopoeia or National Formulary ............. 
Total pharmaceutical products .......-..sssseseeeeees 7598 
Cleaning, preserving, and flavoring preparations: 
ONACCO  BPTAYS ONG AAVOTS 0. 66 3 ke ooo cc ok bos ose cee WHS Sees 110 
Cleaning preparations (including cleaning operations) ........ 252 
POORER SUENOG AROMROE) — S055 v5 08's nik Sahin 0 0d vg gee ee sss 126 
Disinfectants, insecticides, etc. ..........ceseseceeeseesacees 98 
Sterilizing and preserving solutions .............0.eeeeceeeee 45 
Embalming fluids du ea, ho ee talks be Mbiete didn a BONS DAN eate.s 35 
CE GUMS ~<'s du 6c cCEA. + ugh PO's dns ks 3 dacelokeet hls Foe om 19 
POOUOOMD. 65S Ee 5 CR ORS ia oe hate 0 $5 on ecb Nes RARE SAS 45 
Total cleaning, preserving, and flavoring solutions .... 671° 
Converted as a raw material in chemical manufacturing: 
NE n.d giv d Cala BUN s LRA JRC bs Users eta Rees 38 
SE ORD 0) 05, vig ais oS VN ee KARE LE ORM Chk eg h6-6 CRC sos 13 
GE NEE NS oes os cae atk aes beamed wad ode eee Wake cents 5 
Se EI 5 a, os Sie ahs 4-30 ees CORA Soe UN SA 0s OP Ree 40 
SOUS Re TORR RIOE © ios oon koe as 8 8 CES ce he ac OWA ENS 8 
PN es 5 6 oni a a gd CREE On 8 cs Riek ed's Pep at cde AS 4 
Ribot etees Aetitkuria ether): .. 6608 60 5 iscasntda'es cas ks cee 8 
CO NOIR Din 6 hr) ge Fuad cae o ens 1ig Wate CATs wh mings acy Cate 3 
UES REUSE 2. SS ae aes lak os niyo gM annint VEWs eka 3 
05 6 chs wiki ROP CEM PER TERAS co bc cemau nO eee ase 3 
Pures OF GHOTOUTS, 5s. 65057 saw oh en ie CORR GN aon Ka 6 cys Coee 6 
ND: UR... Stasi aa + KA Es CAA PORE on REEMA Sed NS Ales 5 
SES OURNIDE 6-0 < sapien Swain aN a ee IE OTE OEE TN 18 
Total converted in chemical manufacturing ............ 1268 
Fluid uses: 
Meme MARS 5 vino ss Ong Swe dEe DOs 0h0 Ce wahaiegds tan Miah a ve cee € 6 
EMMY SOMERS pr Cd Ekg <5 0S cotter ce bg S Pirsig se Soe s Gah) e ng Gage 6 5 
Other fluid uses (including door checks) .............000e005 66 
tal GE ROO Fis Gis Wien OA a oo 0 oe is oes RN ca 778 
Fuels: 
1 Se Sea aie Ny NRE Sap a) Pee rere erie” 3 
Car Be SR 8 asta oo hw cc RPA whe s GOR aS ass tae Oks Ad 8 
ORR TESS a 5 oso opt BAN bw Be ROR RRR Ii 118 
Laboratory and experimental uses..............00sceeeeeenees 1,166 
AEE EA ho ea Rares oa hp beg Se cae ee On ees 4,249 


1Includes specially denatured rum. 



































Amount 

used Amount 
including recovered 
reused? for reuse 
(Wine gallons) 
1,787,550 994,177 
1,809,274 51,378 
3,596,824 1,045,555 
1,286,656 90,609 
834,870 532,036 
742,580 377,722 
355,497 160,526 
EE eee © Oa 
137,960 6,639 
SARE 7S ak reins 
97,976 93 
15,926,637 4,158,921 
44,053000 0 SGaa ee 
A BOE OTS ewes 
Toy at 2” eee ys wee ar 
16,972,882 14,010,810 
3,317,140 3,085,009 
6,720,960 6,553,111 
103,401 84,594 
6,250,712 5,324,848 
1,091,872 995,838 
561,304 332,127 
876,599 639,063 
575,783 348,453 
36,470,653 31,373,853 
Eo. : RA oes 
89,552 261 
1 ie ae 
SAPO | wiih gtiet 
OD eee ey thee 
SaeONe aa ka 
be = ee eee an 

Vo rae 
SE ON Sis Saas ae 
3,779,359 261 
MOAR POs. - CO udiis ave 
BRMES Kis Haars Sas 
Baeegeee ¢,-". See Ke 
244.973). Se aawt 
S59;980 = ewe one 
h/t a, nen 
185 65,962 
th. Pea Ope 
O5;580 |. 4 Vp sd 

a Sh ee Ea ee Te 
SONeo. < sevceetewe 
Seok. Uae Sie 
O90: SP bess 
2,169,007 65,962 
566,335. urea. s 
8,514,740 300,818 
Fn ee 
694,023 345,718 
767,545 380,605 
27,160,082 17,447,508 
91,340 192,906 
7,280,882 6,472,210 
i} So) Ss pee 
TE: | oes aires Aenea 
205,514 19,666 
530,396 34,166 
72,021 9825 
59,618,929 25,200,422 
ER oe: 
= | ees See oa 
Gitel. Peat. 

Fan, oi0 > ¥besaen 
00:346 = RIS 
4 ee 
Sen eee SS eas 
149,634 1,156 
139,109,095 60,800,575 


2 Includes — reused after recovery where the alcohol has not become a part of the 


finished product. 


® Represents number of permittees operating within each major grouping. 


* Represents actual number of permittees operating. 


Statistics as furnished by the Treasury Dept., Bureau of Internal Revenue, Alcohol Tax 
Unit, Washington, D. C. For comparison with fiscal year 1937 see page 117, January 1938, 


Statistical and Technical Data Section. 
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Details of Carryover (Stocks) March 31 U. S. Exports of Turpentine 
TURPENTINE ROSIN (By naval stores seasons beginning April 1 
rc (Bbls.—50 gals.) » (Bbls.—500 Ibs. gross) ———_, and ending the following March 31) 
38 1937 1938 1938 1937 1938 TOTAL EXPORTS OF TURPENTINE 
7——Sept. 30——_. Sept.30 Mar.31 -—Sept.30——, Sept.30 Mar. 31 . (Bbls.—50 gal.) 
Gum and Gum and Gum and Gum an 1938-89 1937-38 1937-38 
Gum Wood wood wood Gum Wood wood wood Apr.- Apr.- Apr.- 
Gum stills! ... Pie) eee 25,245 24,3897 162,276 ...... 160,545 211,545 Sept. Sept. Mar. 
i 6mos. 6mos. 12 mos. 
So. Conc. Points Destination 
Savannah? .. 52,488 ...... 36,019 27,073 257,406 ...... 69,709 67,039 United Kingdom . 57,666 70,576 129,168 
Jacksonville’. 46,328 ...... 30,668 6,598 222,469 ...... 47,503 57,656 Germany and N. 
Pensacola? .. 82,009 ...... 24,944 22,635 62,337 ...... 26,857 13,661 Europe ...... 22,509 43,987 70,774 
Other So. Italy and S. Eu- 
Ports .... 74,804 ...... 41,750 34,416 217,586 ...... 57,520 61,689 MNO Sai canes 760 5,161 7,977 
Interior Argentine ...... 1,543 2,784 4,807 
yards .... op: Cee re 31,449 20,479 158,251 ...... 22,193 10,545 a ee 1,243 1,567 2,644 
Other South 
| ee, | yt 164,825 111,196 918,049 ...... 223,782 210,590 AMEE: = . 084s 2,150 2,445 4,438 
ete eee 419 752 1,168 
Wood plants: Australia and New 
mime gist? oe. 13,027 16,218 17,579 aces 136,575 100,249 162,572 Sénland <4... 6,872 9,226 18,400 
na ES a ee 7,418 8,755 4 EE ae S508: aad este 4,400 Netherlands East 
Destruc- Indies ....... 13 117 126 
RIVE GING cn pores 1,234 452 BE ecco ik xd wks ot bain eee aoe Oanada ........ 13,161 15,015 27,132 
All other Exports 3,787 5,011 9,901 
COU istics whe ecosgtecs 21,679 20,425 SM MNOS. ice ims 139,882 100,249 166,972 CNR HS 
Distributing points: TOUME-.s-a es % 110,123 156,639 276,530 
Eastern .... 6,638 3,884 11,053 8,348 2,318 5,268 15,498 12,115 
Central .... 18,495 8,321 30,282 26,902 7,088 2,897 10,147 14,236 EXPORTS, GUM SPIRITS OF 
Western ... 4,856 2,133 8,016 7,488 683 558 1,023 5,532 TURPENTINE 
ited Kingd - ,569 63,576 118,106 
Total’ ... 29,989 14,338 49,351 42,738 10,089 8,723 26,668 91,883 Gene san ; 
Industrial Europe ...... 16,675 386,588 57,023 
5 ¢ Italy and §S. Eu- 
plants a 10,324 5,451 20,353 16,455 288,818 53,693 401,678 378,357 ae a asa 284 456 900 
Argentine ...... 1,272 2,652 4,467 
Summary of Carryover (Stocks) Heeeh <6 une ves.3 981 1,366 2,246 
Gum stills .... 16,470 ...... 25,245 24,897 162,276 ...... 160,545 211,545 Other South ad don 
Cone. Points .. 256,730 ...... 164,825 111,196 918,049 ...... 223,782 210,590 SEER Sens hees Sees. aes 
Wood plants... 21,679 20,495 28,988... 189,882 100,249 166,972 Japan... -.- la SMe - 
ist. points .. 1989 SY: 4 : Austrs New i 
7a by “ere 14,338 49,351 42,738 10,089 8,723 26,668 31,883 rey Ao “eoaaghaiai 4,803 7,914 16,074 
plants ..... 10,324 5,451 20,353 16,455 288,818 53,693 401,678 378,357 Netherlands Bast af eke me 
Total in Canada ........ 11,636 12,980 23,068 
. 8... 818,513 41,468 280,199 218,774 1,379,232 202,298 912,922 999,347 All other Exports 2,506 3,652 7,027 
At and afloat to etal =. v<s% 91,771 131,953 233,601 
Lincoln® 31,300 25,651 80,715 
Total U. 8. and ; EXPORTS, WOOD TURPENTINE 
London — 386,281 305.850 249.489 United Kingdom . 6,097 7,000 11,062 
" : : Germany and N. 
(1) Compiled from reports by producers and factors; (2) Official Board of Trade and Europe ...... 5,834 7,399 13,751 
Chamber of Commerce reports; (3) Does not include by-products from making pale grades [Italy and 8S. Eu- - 
from FF wood rosin; (4) Compiled from reports of individual distributors; (5) Compiled TOPE .....s0es 476 4,705 7,077 
from reports of individual consumers; (6) Gum and Wood. Included because of the impor- Argentine ...... 271 132 340 
tance of its effect on the American market, Brazi} «........% 262 201 398 
Other South 
Mmmetion.54<% 325 382 735 
be a ee 212 160 297 
Reported Consumption of Turpentine and Rosin in the United States ig oO Renate 2,069 1,312 2,326 
(Combined Gum and Wood Products) ee Kast : 
NGS ..ceeee eee . 
TURPENTINE ROSIN Oahtee oc 1,525 2,035 4,064 
ar 9 
2998-39 1987-38 1937.38 1938-39 1997-38 1937-38 Al other Rzporte 1,383: 1,869 12.876 
pr.-Sept. Apr.-Sept. Apr.-Mch. Apr.-Sept. Apr.-Sept. Apr.-Mch. : Selatan ‘ 
6 mos. 6mos. 12 mos. 6mos. 6 mos. 12 mos. Total ...... 18,3852 24,686 42,929 
(Bbls.—50 gals.) (Bbls.—500 Ibs. gross) (Source of Information—Bureau of. For- 
Abattoirs .........+.00. 0 0 0 797 1,174 1,635 eign and Domestic Commerce.) 
Adhesives and plastics ... 255 231 638 6,349 9,318 17,596 
Auphiitte products ...... 0 2 0 595 862 1,060 ¥ 
9 ¢ « 
fuamiosts Wk chortencen. no we =e 362 $61 603 The data on production, consumption and 
; 1 . . ‘ . stocks are expressed in commercial units: 
hiner Paine + acs ER 7,064 18,646 31,275 44,166 68,416 119,246 For. terpentine—barrels of 650 gauge gals 
i 4 ; c and for rosin—barrels of approximately 500 
Br and foundry ‘sup- “ : * 48,565 58,258 111,812 tbs. gross weight Carryover (stocks) figures 
BME ROT Bi ack S 296 500 159 3.169 11.031 15,227 do not include turpentine or rosin producible 
Wartitare oo... 263 299 559 Tra 51 ie 37 from crude gum or crude steam distilled or 
Insecticides and disinfect- vs destructively distilled wood turpentine on 
MN Sites. ec aa + 256 275 526 2,589 2,626 4,060 ‘hand. . 
Esaptensl dad lode govering 32 43 67 11,9381 17,672 27,482 It should be noted that the average 
Matehdks 6258 CG 0 0 0 888 11094 2126 monthly and season prices for rosin are 2 
Oils and greases ........ 24 110 45 9,836 12'570 24'498 given for the 280-lb. unit instead of for the S 
Paint, varnish and lacquer 27,450 84,837 55,985 69,081 85,685 ise.se7 «°° O-D. barrel as in earlier reports. g 
Paper and paper size ... 0 7 0 151,438 202,702 340,200 3 
oe 2 Ole as ; yr te Ae 271 6,092 ; 12,763 ~ 
a@ilroads and shipyards . 41 456 4,421 375 499 290 
RE 5% 65-0 oss <b ciee.be 54 94 138 1,356 1,587 2,722 GUM TURPENTINE PRODUCTION 3 
Shoe polish and shoe mate- Percentage by States aa 
RI Ni bitoaria ©: giana Bp r4cke > 2,845 6,439 10,726 4,752 3,728 8,176 a - 
Soap ‘ansieieg CIE 100 ng ‘ «se 126,034 115,864 272,820 yn nye ae «3 
er industries ........ : 2 : .: é ; ’ 2 : 
joe bit 4,897 North Carolina . . 0.15 0.15 ° 
Total industrial re- South Carolina . 2.79 2.65 2.90 p " 
ported > <3. 5s .. 41,825 66,278 107,599 478,485 599,932 1,103,647 Georgia ....... 58.37 59.04 57.06 Rc ¥ 
Not accounted for? .. 183,392 170,437 335,127 135,017 83,917 88,087 Florida ........ 25.26 24.02 26.39 > » 
Apparent U. S. con- ant wo to soe ase = 7 9.65 tee 
sumption ..... .e. 224,717 236,715 442,726 613,502 683,849 1 3 MissisSippl ..... 9: 2 3.08 Ww a 
° - one oS01,786 Louisiana ...... 0.72 0.40 0.40 S 5 
‘ ‘ P “ Mi . Ne Tixe-0s oc Tt 0.44 0.37 
(1) Includes turpentine and rosin consumed in producers’ plants in the production of ad ° 
unclassified derived products; (2) Principally unreported distribution of turpentine through Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 YH 
retailers who sell in small quantities to ultimate consumers, and unreported industrial con- == “""*** ” : ‘ 7 4 
sumption of rosin; also rosin distributed through retailers who sell in small quantities to (*) Combined with South Carolina. ° 
ultimate consumers. (7) Combined with Louisiana. > 4 
wo @ 
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TOTAL EXPORTS OF ROSIN! 


(Bbls.—500 Ibs. gross) 
1938-39 1937-38 1937-38 

Apr.- Apr.- Apr.- 

Sept. Sept. Mar. 





6mos. 6mos. 12 mos. 
Destination 
United Kingdom . 118,884 157,054 274,006 
Germany and 

pen amen 88,380 160,762 279,197 
Italy and S. Eu- 

oo rn we 23,148 13,766 26,338 
Argentine ...... 24,282 45,290 67,684 
BONNE. D0 445 <4 . 89,380 44,722 68,393 
Other South 

America 19,318 21,607 87,804 
ME ie wcin rik 28,269 67,334 86,097 
Australia and New 

Zealand ...... 12,982 14,834 30,596 
Netherlands East 

Indies ... 24,689 16,848 88,093 
Oamaes 0.5.5 Snr 26,544 46,745 66,655 
All other Exports 38,962 22,790 59,609 

Bote ass as 439,783 610,752 1,034,472 


EXPORTS OF GUM ROSIN 
United Kingdom . 69,615 117,852. 188,091 
Germany and ‘ 
MUrPOpe vs.0 4.0% 47,594 116,089 183,183 
Italy and 8. Eu- 








UD is Gn ed Sra 80 17,707 8,955 15,900 
Argentine ...... 15,353 85,936 50,047 
SRNR oo a krerals v's 15,810 40,128 54,220 
Other South 

Ameren cscs 12,132 15,943 27,947 
ef ere 25,082 61,065 77,561 
Australia and New 

Zealand ...... 8,262 13,725 26,976 
Netherlands East 

ee ee 15,118 10,774 25,785 
RPIIEIR” fo n'n'p oe 19,416 85,887 49,188 
All other Exports 18,348 18,022 41,475 

Total. oath 264,437 473,326 740,373 
EXPORTS OF WOOD ROSIN! 
United Kingdom . 44,269 389,702 85,915 

Germany and 

Burope ...... 40,786 44,673 96,014 
Italy and 8S. Eu- 

errr ae 5,441 4,811 10,438 
Argentine ...... 8,929 9,354 17,637 
SONGMEL.. 2.0 Grhid. ease 23,570 4,594 14,173 
Other South 

America ..... 7,181 5,664 9,857 
0 BR ee 3,187 6,269 8,536 
Australia and New 

Zealand ...... 4,720 609 8,620 
Netherlands East 

Ey oe 9,521 5,574 12,308 
COMBED on scacs 7,128 11,408 17,467 
All other Exports 20,614 4,768 18,134 

OR Ms 6.0:6s 175,346 137,426 294,099 


(1) Includes product commonly referred to 
as “B Wood Rosin.” 

(Source of information—Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce.) 





Average Price Gum Turpentine; 
* Gum Rosin 


Gum Turpentine 
¢ per gal, 
87.48 


Gum Rosin 
280 lb. unit 
1937-38 7.35 

For earlier prices see Jan., '38, page 120 

Note: Rosin Grades included in average 
prices follow—X, WW, WG, N, M, K, I, 

» G, F, EB, D, 

The monthly prices were obtained by mul- 
tiplying the average of the Wednesday and 
Saturday prices of each grade by the num- 
ber of barrels of each grade reported as 
inspected in Florida during that month, and 
dividing the total of the resulting figures by 
the total number of barrels inspected in 
Florida during that month, thereby giving 
the proper relative value to each grade. The 
season average price was obtained by mul- 
tiplying each monthly price by the combined 
reported receipts uring that month at 
Savannah, Jacksonville and Pensacola and 
dividing the total of these figures for the sea- 
son by the total receipts for the season, 
thereby giving the months of heavy receipts 
and of low receipts their proper relative 
value. 

Wednesdays and Fridays closing Savannah 
prices used for December, January and 
February for 1937-38. Fridays prices used 
for 1938-39 when there was no quoted Sat- 
urday market. 

Sources of data: Prices, Florida inspec- 
tions and monthly receipts at Savannah, 
Jacksonville and Pensacola are taken from 
the NAVAL STORES REVIEW AND JOUR- 
NAL OF TRADE, DAILY MARKET RE- 
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PORTS OF THE SAVANNAH EXOHANGE 
AND GAMBLE’S INTERNATIONAL NAVAL 
STORES YEARBOOK. 

Economic Analysis Unit, General Orops 
Section, Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. 


For comparison with earlier 


periods please refer to 





Statistical and Technical 
Data Section, p. 113, July 
1938 (Naval Stores 1936- 
37); ‘also Statistical and 
Technical Data Section, p. 
119, January 1938 (Naval 
Stores Season Apr. 1, 1937- 
Sept. 30, 1937). 


Statistics given on these two pages are 
taken from the annual report of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, U. 8S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, compiled by C. F. Speh, Naval Stores 
Research Division. 





The fact that gum naval stores production 
is seasonal should be borne in mind in con- 
sidering the production figures. Normally, 
approximately 72 per cent. of the total annual 
gum crop is produced from April through 
September. Wood naval stores production, 
on the other hand, is not seasonal, but is 
based largely upon estimated consumer de- 
mand. For this reason figures for wood 
naval stores production for the April-Sep- 
tember period probably represent approxi- 








mately 50 per cent. of the probable pro- 
duction of this class for the season. 








Summary of Supply, Distribution and Carryover of Turpentine and Rosin 
(By naval stores seasons beginning April 1 and ending the following March 31) 


TURPENTINE ROSIN 
1938-39 1937-38 1937-38 1938-39 1937-38 1937-38 
Apr.-Sept. Apr.-Sept. Apr.-Mch. Apr.-Sept. Apr.-Sept. Apr.-Mch. 
6 mos. 6mos. 12 mos. 6 mos. 6 mos. 12 mos. 
(Bbls.—50 gals.) (Bbls.—500 Ibs. gross) 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION 








Carryover April 1 ......... 218,774 223,364 223,364 999,347 663,251 663,251 
eg Oe Se or eee 463,370 444,879 700,331 1,635,2071,543,940 2,561,966 
pe eo ge 7,677 5,310 14,335 261 332 836 
Available supply .......... 689,821 673,553 938,030 2,634,815 2,207,523 8,225,553 
Less carryover Sept. 30 .... 854,981 280,199 218,774 1,581,530 912,922 999,347 








Apparent total consumption . 


834,840 893,354 719,256 1,053,285 1,294,601 2,226,206 
MDE MEDOPUB 6 i564 o wk 0x 


110,123 156,639 276,530 439,783 610,752 1,034,472 
Apparent U. S. consumption 224,717 236,715 442,726 613,502 683,849 1,191,734 








PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 














RMS 6-6 Start Sip wate oc ud Rae 886,018 861,986 518,454 1,264,043 1,122,612° 1,735,428 
hus te eres ok ee 77,352 82,893 181,877 871,164 421,328 826,538 
WEE ha5 sc os ss pee ake 7,677 5,310 14,335 261 332 886 
NE. 5% eR were Web as aca 471,047 450,189 714,666 1,635,468 1,544,272 2,562,302 
CARRYOVER (STOCKS) 
Oarryover April 1 ......... 218,774 223,364 223,364 999,347 663,251 663,251 
Carryover September 30 .... 354,981 280,199 218,774 1,581,530 912,922 999,847 
RE Sr ed See 136,207 SONGS tes 582,183 249,671 836,096 
SF EE eS ee ° Pais we.s 4,590 eg ee at | ° er rer 


(5) Includes reclaimed rosin. 





DETAILS OF PRODUCTION 
(By naval stores seasons beginning April 1 and ending the following March 31) 


TURPENTINE ROSIN 
1938-39 1937-38 1937-38 1938-39 1937-38 1937-38 
Apr.-Sept. Apr.-Sept. Apr.-Mch. Apr.-Sept. Apr.-Sept. Apr.-Mch. 
6 mos. 6 mos. 12 mos, 6 mos. 6 mos. 12 mos. 
(Bbls.—50 gals.) (Bbls.—500 Ibs. gross) 

















i Re CET TE 518,454 1,242,901 1,114,069 1,709,157 
Reclaimed (Gum) 0 21,142 8,543 26,271 
Steam Dist. Wood 136,292 864,592 421,328 803,538 
BO SE eer ere 38,500 6,572 0 23,000? 
DORs, Disk: “Waa: 6 iis Seas 2,484 8,421 7,085 0 0 
gS ee a Ae 468,370 444,879 700,331 1,685,207 1,543,940 2,561,966 
. GUM TURPENTINE AND ROSIN PRODUCTION BY STATES 
tates 
North QarQUasa.- oy... ic. cases - 555 785 * 1,886 2,856 
South Carolina ............ 10,781 9,606 15,044 84,943 31,192 52,067 
MOUTON Bi iiss cies heh Res 225,329 218,713 295,809 717,299 653,743 982,086 
WEIN Git aha" 8G -aunvere’ dia'e. od 6 he 97,496 86,922 136,846 819,520 265,811 436,866 
Ny 5-9-8 WES eae 356 oe 38,283 37,982 50,030 123,290 118,389 168,362 
RUNS S6 sg bce 6 0G ak 11,352 10,167 15,973 38,786 33,794 54,6388 
RUERIEDN. oa 506. Bide ores 8 2,777 1,439 2,065 9,063 4,511 7,076 
OUR. ce bry Nd eo wae cs bee Tt 1,602 1,902 tT 4,793 5,706 
WIRE irk eis accede Bas 386,018 861,986 518,454 1,242,9011,114,069 1,709,157 


(1) Gum naval stores production includes 17,000 barrels of turpentine and 55,000 barrels 
of rosin estimated for those from whom reports were not received. These estimates, based 
on information from factors and others, are included to permit a better comparison with 
previous years. 

(2) Compiled from a reported total production of approximately 10,800 tons of liquid rosin. 

(*) Combined with South Carolina. 

(Tt) Combined with Louisiana. 
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Agricultural Chemicals 


Product containing calcium and ammonium nitrate, adapted for_use as 
a nitrogen containing manure. No. 2,132,155. Stefan Julius Gelhaar, 
Ljungaverk, Sweden, to Stockholms Superfosfat Fabriks Aktiebolag, 
Stockholm, Sweden. 

Production anti-parasitic composition from a nicotine salt of a mono- 
sulfate of an aliphatic polyhydric alcohol partial fatty acid ester, the 
fatty acid radical containing between 6 and 18 carbon atoms. No. 
2,134,917. Benjamin R. Harris, Chicago, IIl. 


Cellulose 


Process hydrolyzing a mixed organic acid ester of cellulose containing 
at least 25% of fatty acid groups of more than 10 carbon atoms; treat- 
ing ester in hydrolyzing bath in which the solvent consists of chloracetic 
acid. No. 2,132,871. Carl Z: Malm and Loring W. Blanchard, Jr., to 
Eastman Kodak Co., all of Rochester, N. Y. 

Preparation novel nitrogen-containing derivatives of cellulose. No. 
2,134,825. Julian W. Hill and Ralph A. Jacobson to du Pont, all of 
Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation cellulose hydroxy ethers; reacting an alkali cellulose with 
an alkylene oxide. No. 2,134,895. Geo. W. Seymour and Victor Sluyty 
Salvin, Cumberland, Md., to Celanese Corp. of America. corp. of Del. 

Manufacture derivatives of cellulose and other polymeric hydroxy com- 
pounds. No. 2,135,128. Edw. Boaden Thomas and Horace Finningley 
igh eo gee near Derby, England, to Celanese Corp. of America, 
corp. o A 


Chemical Specialties 


_ Composition toxic to lower forms of life, comprising as the active toxic 
ingredient a compound containing a straight chain of 12 carbon atoms in 
which one of the end atoms carries hydrogen and a negative, non-metallic 
atom. No. 20,869. Reissue. Euclid W. Bousquet, Wilmington, George 
D. Graves, Holly Oak, and Paul L. Salzberg, Carrcroft, Del., to du 
Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Water-repellent binder for porous fibrous material composed of casein, 
borax, stearic acid, zinc chloride, concentrated ammonium, and_ latex. 
No. 2,131,750. Basil L. Postlethwaite, Newark, Ohio, to Owen-Illinois 
Glass Co., corp. of Ohio. " 

Protection metal surfaces against undesirable dissolution by ‘an acid 
solution in contact therewith; adding to said acid solution a_mercapto 
—_- compound. No 2,131,790. William P. ter Horst, Packanack 

ake, N. J., to United States Rubber Products, Inc., New York City. 

Article of ceramic bonded, oxidizable, abrasive granular material. No. 
2,132,005. Lowell H. Milligan and Robert H. Lombard to Norton Co., 
all of Worcester, Mass. 

Manufacture insecticide; a rotenone derivative. No. 2,132,013. Arthur 
L. Blount, Palos Verdes Estates, Calif., to Union Oil Co. of Calif., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Chemical method producing combined colored and black and white pic- 
tures. No. 2,132,154. Bela Gaspar, Brussels, Belgium. 

Lithograph plate having backing sheet of paper which is non-stretching, 
paper coated with a flexible base coating firmly adhered thereto, and a 
surface film of precipitated silica over said base coating. No. 2,132,443. 
Francis L. Simons, Heothen, Mass. 

Quick-drying, non-penetrating spirit printing ink; combination of a 
spirit solvent, an alkyl cellulose, and a spirit-soluble dye. No. 2,132,468. 
Archibald Alwyn Harrison and Stephen Hellicar Oakeshott, Blackley, 
ac a England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, corp. of Great 

ritain. 

Nitric acid composition for removal of deposits from surfaces without 
liberating harmful nitrogenous gases, comprising nitric acid and a primary 
amide. No. 2,132,511. Winfrid Hentrich, Dusseldorf-Reisholz, and 
Werner Reuss, Dusseldorf-Benrath, Germany, to Henkel & Cie G. 
m.b.H., Dusseldorf-Holthausen, Germany. 

Manufactured, fibrous, absorbent article, having a uniform texture, 
containing a volatile liquid which loses its value upon volatilization. No. 
2,132,554. Henry Ward Baldwin to Baldwin Labs., Inc., both ot 
Saegertown, Pa. 

An oil-in-water type bituminous emulsion, normally unstable against 
breakdown when mixed with 10% of its weight of Portland cement, con- 
taining black liquor from the sulfate process of wood pulp manufacture. 
No. 2,132,607. William N. Davis, Orville E. Cushman, and Joseph 
E. Fratis, Berkeley, Calif., to Standard Oil Co., of Calif., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. : 

Mortician’s skin sealing compound, composed of amorphous rubber 
hydrochloride, magnesium oxide, hexamethylene tetramine, titanium diox- 
ide, oil soluble red dye, and volatile solvent for rubber hydrochloride. 
No. 2,132,665. Floyd E. Williams, Gary, Ind., to Marbon Corp., Chi- 


cago, ; 

Woistureproof, non-fibrous transparent lamellar sheet which remains 
flexible at low temperatures; consisting of a plurality of lamellae of 
regenerated cellulose bonded to and enclosing an unbroken film of a 
hydrocarbon. No. 2,132,711. Vanderveer Voorhees, Hammond, Ind., to 
Standard Oik Co., Chicago, III. 

Process fumigation; burning CSe in such close proximity to supercooled 
COeg that the heat of the resultant exothermic production of SOg will 
serve to vaporize the supercooled COz2 and mix therewith, thereby pro- 
ducing a non-corrosive, fumigating mixture of SO, and COs. No. 2,132,- 
786. George L. Hockenyos, Springfield, Ill., to Monsanto Chemical Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. oe 

Lubricant compecning a lubricating oil having incorporated therein 
unvulcanized rubber which has been plasticized by means of a peptizing 
agent. No. 2,132,847. Melvin A. Dietrich to du Pont, both of Wil- 
mington, 

Sizing agent for textile fibres, being a solution of a polyvinyl alcohol. 
No. 2,132,901. Kurt Jochum, Frankfort-on-Main, and Hermann Geier, 
Koenigstein in Taunus, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York 


ity. 

Froth flotation of negatively charged non-sulfide ores;. frothing an 
aqueous suspension of ores in presence of an organic compound, surfage 
active portion of which is a positive ion. No. 2,132,902. Samuel Lenher 
to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del 

Metallic soap composition. No. 2,132,997. Walter W. Plechner, Plain- 
field, N. J., to National Lead Co., New York City. 

fold resisting remoistening tape, using coating of silicate of soda 

during process. No. 2,133,028. Ferdinand W. Hemphner, Oak Park, 
Ill., to Mid-States Gummed Paper Co., corp. of Del. 

Process enhancing varietal color of whole .citrus fruit; applying to 
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skin a thin continuous film of an aqueous soap solution, applying to fruit 
a quantity of dry powdered oil soluble, water insoluble dye which is 
dispersed by said soap solution. No. 2,133,064. David G. Ulrey, Tampa, 
Fla., to H. Grady Zellner, Lakeland, Fla. a 

Liquid composition for fluid pressure systems, comprising acetylated 
castor oil, together with a liquid diluent having a low viscosity and that 
is an organic solvent of said ester, and has a low freezing point. No. 
2,133,080. Ivor M. Colbeth, East Orange, N. J., to Baker Castor Oil 
Co., New York City. ed 

Neutral adhesive paste, especially useful on tin surfaces, comprising 
a casein solution and sodium borophosphate. No. 2,133,098. Carl 
Iddings, Staten Island, N. Y., to Muralo Co., corp. of ¥- 

Electrical insulating material in sheet form; a body of matted glass 
wool, a binder of electrically non-conducting material impregnated, and 
a thin sheet layer of impervious insulating material covering body. No. 
2,133,183. Fred J. Baird, Toledo, and Allen L. Simison, Newark, Ohio, 
to Owens-Illinois Glass Co., corp. of Ohio. 

Manufacture molded cementitious bodies. . No. 2,133,245. Bray F. 
Brice and Paul B. Brice, Cook County, Ill., to Durable Materials Patent 
Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Preparation alkylated aromatic sulfonic acids. No. 2,133,282. Alton 
A. Cook, Glen Ridge, and Swanee V. Valjavec, Dumont, N. J., to 
Arkansas Co., New York City. 

Composition of matter comprising hydrogenated castor oil dissolved in 
melted chlorinated naphthalene. No. 2,133,300. Chas. E. Linebarger 
and Chas. E. Linebarger, Jt; to Chaslyn Co., all of Chicago, Ill. 

Stabilized absorbent solution for dehydrating air. No. 2,133,334. 
Walter Rosett, Washington, D. C., to Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

Coating and adhesive composition; causing urea and formaldehyde to 
react, combining in an aqueous alkaline medium to form a water soluble 
reaction product, and dissolving a protein_in the alkaline solution. No. 
2,133,335. Wm. Courtney Wilson and Chas. E. Fawkes to Pyroxylin 
Products, Inc., all of Chicago, Ill. ? . 

Dispersing, wetting, cleansing, and softening agents suitable as assist- 
ants in the-textile and related industries. No. 2,133,480. Conrad 
Schoeller and Jos. Nuesslein, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, Germany, to I. G., 
Frankfort-am-Main, Germany. 

Lubricating composition comprising viscous oil of decreased tendency to 
form surface films in absence of oxygen. No. 2,133,493. Jones 
ic as Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co., corp. of 

el. 

Magnesia-containing refractory in form of a reaction product. No. 
2,133,672. Jos. T. Singewald, ae to Standard Lime & Stone Co., both 
of Balto., Md. 

Method precipitating a waterproofing material upon mineral fibres. No. 
2,133,694. Harold W. Greider, Wyoming, and Marion F. Smith, Cin- 
cinnati, O., to Philip Carey Mfg. Co., corp. of O. 

Manufacture colored roofing granules. No. 2,133,728. Paul Tector, 
Poultney, Vt., to Central Commercial Co., corp. of Ll. 

Lubricant capable of preventing corrosion in internal combustion en 
gines; consisting of a mineral lubricating oil and an alkyl succinic acid. 
No. 2,133,734. Franz Rudolf Moser, Amsterdam, Netherlands, to Shell 
Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Cemented carbide composition containing chromium carbide, cobalt, 
and another carbide material. No. 2,133,867. George Lucas, Euclid, 
O., to General Electric Co., corp. of New York. 

Manufacture friction elements from mixture of asbestos, a finely 
divided pyrobituminous material, oleum spirits, and a bond of vegetable 
oil oo polymerized. No. 20,907. Reissue. Wm. A. Blume, Detroit, 
Mich., to American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., corp. of Del. 

Process for chemica! softening of water with alkaline softening agents, 
No. 2,133,895. Georg Walter Kuhl, Helmstedt/Braunschweig, Germany. 

Friction element, the intial ingredients of which consist of asbestos, 
natural pyrobituminous material, and_a bonding material of vegetable oil 
rer polymerized. No. 20,908. Reissue. Wm. A. Blume, Detroit, 

ich., to American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., corp. of Del. 

Clutch or brake facing element formed of woven fibrous materials, the 
fibres of the mounting surface being reinforced with a hardened binder. 
No. 2,134,744. Earl A. Wales, Cleveland, O., to Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Production a readily water-soluble dry rosin size, characterized by 
being in form of discrete porous particles. No. 2,134,911. Arthur C. 
Dreshfield, Kalamazoo, Mich., and Henry A. Johnstone, Savannah, Ga., 
to Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. : 

Production dry rosin size, comprising a reaction product of rosin and 
caustic alkali in form of non-caking, non-tacky, discrete, cellular particles. 
No. 2,134,912. Arthur C. Dreshfield, Kalamazoo, Mich., and Henry A. 
Johnstone, Savannah, Ga., to Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Production wax modifying agents; condensing halogenated paraffin wax 
with an aromatic hydrocarbon at low temperatures with a catalyst of the 
type of aluminum chloride. No. 2,135,044. Jeffrey Hobart Bartlett and 
Anthony H. Gleason, Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Development 
Co., corp. of Del. 

Method forming electrical insulation, in first step impregnating a body 
of vulcanized fibre with phenol and formaldehyde, enclosing impregnated 
body in an autoclave together with carbon dioxide in a non-gaseous form. 
No. 2,135,349. Louis A. Meisse to Ohio Brass Co., both of Mansfield, O. 

Production fire extinguishing foam in which a gas is incorporated in a 
liquid stream by aspiration; adding to liquid a soap of the group of 
otassium and ammonium soaps of non-drying oils having an iodine num- 
er below 25. No. 2,135,365. Lewis G. Morris Timpson, Plainfield, 
N. J., to Pyrene-Minimax Corp., Newark, N. J. 

Binder composition for mastic tile comprising a thermoplastic resin 
compatible with animal, vegetable and marine pitches, and a synthetic 
pitch composite of at least one drying oil and a proportional content of 
still residue. No. 2,135,428. Frank W. Corkery, Crafton, Pa. 


Coal Tar Chemicals 


Diphenyl derivative; 3,4-dicyanodiphenyl. No. 2,131,731. Sebastian 
Gassner and Berthold Bienert, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, Germany, to Gen- 
eral Aniline Works, New York City. : 

Production diazo compound. No. 2,131,992. Adolf Wirz to Society 
of Chemical Industry in Basle, both of Basel, Switzerland. 

Production compound of the pyrazoloanthraquinone series. No. 2,132,- 
191. Georg Rasch, Cologne-Mulheim, Karl Saftien, Ludwigshafen-am- 
Rhine, Germany, and Paul Nawiasky, Summit, N. J., to General Aniline 
Works, New York City. 

Production partially hydrogenated hydroxy compounds. No. 2,132,193. 
Curt Schuster and Hans Krzikalla, Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine, Germany, 
to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Carboxylation of alkali metal salts of phenols. Nos. 2,132,356-7. Hans 
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Z. Lecher, Plainfield, and Mario Scalera, Somerville, N. J., to Calco 
Chemical Co., Bound Brook, N. J. 

_Preparation aryl amines of the benzene series; hydrogenating an ary] 
nitro body of the benzene series in liquid phase with hydrogen in pres- 
ence of a catalyst. No. 2,132,389. Johann <A. Bertsch to Monsanto 
Chem. Co., both of St. Louis, Mo. 

Production gas suitable for synthesis of hydrocarbons from carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen. No. 2,132,533. Heinrich Koppers, Essen, Ger- 
many, to Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Production valuable liquid products from distillable carbonaceous ma- 
terials. No. 2,132,855. Carl Krauch and Mathias Pier, Heidelberg, 
Germany, to Standard-I. G. Co., Linden, N. J. 

Production azanthracene derivatives. No. 2,133,100. Karl Koeberle 
and Ernst Ploetz, Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine, Germany, to General Aniline 
Works, New York City. 

Production alkyl phenol compounds. No. 2,133,287. Lawrence H. 
erg Hamburg, N. Y., to National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York 

ity. 

Preparation metal phthalocyanine of the benzene series, wherein each 
benzene nucleus contains an acylamino radical. No. 2,133,340. Berthold 
Bienert, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, Germany, to General Aniline Works, 
New York City. 

Production 1’-chloro-l-methyl-5-nitronaphthalene. No. 2,133,389. Otto 
Hoffmann and Hans Lange, Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, to General Ani- 
line Works, New York City. 

Production compounds of the pyrazolanthrone series; condensing a 4- 
halogen-pyrazolanthrone with an arylamine of the benzene and naphtha- 
lene series. No. 2,133,432. Joseph Dienet, Milwaukee, Wis., to du Pont, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Process removing phthalic anhydride from vapors; scrubbing vapors 
with a cooling and scrubbing liquid, capable of reaction with the phthalic 
anhydride to form a useful product. o. 2,133,904. Helmuth Reichhold, 
Bloomfield Hills, and Carl H. B. Jarl, Royal Oak, Mich., to Beck, 
Koller & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Production nuclear alkyl derivatives of phenols. No. 2,134,711. Law- 
rence H. Flett, Hamburg, N. Y., to National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
New York City. 

Production leuco esters of the anthraquinone series. No. 2,135,258. 
Wilhelm Muenster, Karl Koeberle, and Max Bertl, Ludwigshafen-am- 
Rhine, and Wilhelm Bauer, Leverkusen, Germany, to General Aniline 
Works, New York City. 

Ester corresponding to general formula (R-COO)n-X. No. 2,135,259. 
Heinrich Neresheimer and Anton Vilsmeier, Ludwigshafen-am-Rhine, 
Germany, and Karl’ Heymann, Akron, O., to General Aniline Works, 
New York City. 

Preparation aminoanthraquinone sulfonic acids and new compounds 
obtained thereby. No. 2,135,346. Henry R. Lee, So. Milwaukee, and 
David X. Klein, Milwaukee, Wis., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Recovery benzene and its homologues and ammonia from coal distil- 
lation gases containing the same. No. 2,135,356. Adolf Schmalenbach, 
Essen-on-Ruhr, Germany, to Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Preparation condensation products of equal molecular quantities of 
naphthazarine intermediate and an amine of the benzene series. No. 
2,135,366. John M. Tinker, Penns Grove, Louis Spiegler, Woodbury, 
a and David X. Klein, Milwaukee, Wis., to du Pont, Wilmington, 


_ Method treating liquid still residue from treatment of coke-oven light 
oils to increase its saturation and decrease its fluidity. without polymeri- 
zation. No. 2,135,423. Frank W. Corkery, Crafton, Pa. 


Coatings 


Production an oil-soluble resinous phenolic condensate; first reacting a 
phenol higher than cresol in the homologous series with formaldehyde, in 
yresence of dipentene and an organic salt of zinc. No. 2,131,757. Israel 

osenblum, Jackson Heights, Long Island, N. Y. 

Nitrating unbeaten sheet sulfite cellulose, refined to a higher alpha 
cellulose content; subjecting cellulose to impregnation with a water solu- 
tion consisting of a boron compound; in final step subjecting cellulose to 
nitrating acid solution. No. 2,131,764. Fred Bacon Stieg, New York 
City, to Rayonier, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 

Preparation an embossed coated fabric of high lustre on the hills and 
a dull lustre in the valleys, using during process a pigmented composition 
containing cellulose nitrate, a softener, and volatile solvents. No. 2,131,- 
882. Brady S. Armor and John J. Walsh, Newburgh, N. Y., to du 
Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Compound thread formed of elastic rubber and coated with protective 
material. No. 2,131,981. Thomas Lewis Shepherd, London, England. 


Preparation casein paint; first mixing in a dry state powdered casein 
with borax, ammonium oxalate, sodium fluoride, talc and mica. No. 
2,132,243. Arnold J. Menaker, Chicago, Ill, to Atlantic Research 


Associates, corp. of Del. 

Production hard, smooth finish on a rubber surfaced article; by treat 
ing article with a non-aqueous solution containing a concentration of 
active halogen substance. No. 2,132,268. Manley T. Mallard, Fairfield, 
Conn., to General Electric Co., corp. of New York. 

Fast-colored composition of matter consisting of a nitrocellulose lacquer 
and a complex metal compound of an unsulfonated arylmethane dye- 
stuff which is sparingly soluble to insoluble in lacquer solvents. No. 
2,132,810. Fritz Straub and Hans Mayer, to Society of Chemical In- 
dustry in Basle, all of Basel, Switzerland. 

Production cellulose acetate lacquers containing oxidized cellulose 
acetate. No. 2,132,869. Charles R. Fordyce and frartti Salo to East- 
man Kodak Co., all of Rochester, N. Y. 

Manufacture flexible covering; impregnating a fibrous sheet-like founda- 
tion member with a bituminous saturant, applying directly to a sur- 
face of said foundation member an aqueous emulsion including water, 
a drying oil, water-insoluble and alkali resistant resin, and an ammonium 
soap, which form a continuous sealing coat, - finally applying over said 
coat a decorative and wear-resisting coating. No. 2,133,886. Frank 
M. Beegle, Springfield, and Harry L. Andrews, Jr., Ridley Park, Pa., 
to Congeinun taitn, Inc., corp. of New York. 

Production corrosion resistant coatings on magnesium and high per- 
centage magnesium alloys, by treatment with a solution of chromic acid 
in water, solution containing an ion selected from the group of chloride 
and sulfate ions. No. 2,134,830. Josef Martin Michel, Bitterfeld, 
Germany, to Magnesium Development Corp., corp. of Del. 

Protective coating, comprising pair of layers of acid and liquid re- 
sisting substance of substantial thickness, a rigid acid-proof cement 
layer interposed between the substance of the acid resisting material be- 
ing plastic. No. 2,134,837. Claron R. Payne, Allentown, Pa., to Atlas 
Mineral Products Co., Mertztown, Pa. 
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Paint oil made by first oxidizing simultaneously in admixture oxidizable 
oil having drying qualities and residuum derived from the aromatic 
light oil which comprises the aromatics distilling below the boiling range 
of tar as recovered in by-product coking. No. 2,135,425. Frank 
Corkery, Crafton, Pa. 

Production laminated material comprising two textile fabrics, united 
by an adhesive layer. No. 2,135,473. Frank H. Russell, Needham, 
Mass., to Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 


Dyes, Stains, etc. 


Manufacture heptamethine dyes. No. 2,131,864. Walter Zeh, Dessau 
in Anhalt, Germany, to Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, New York. 

Manufacture pentamethine cyanine dyes. No. 2,131,865. Walter Zeh, 
a in Anhalt, Germany, to Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, New 

ork, 

Production water insoluble azo dyestuffs. No. 2,131,866. Werner 
Zerweck and Karl Schutz, Frankfort-on-Main-Fechenheim,. Germany, to 
General Aniline Works, Inc., New York City. 

Production azo dyestuffs. No. 2,131,894. Arthur Howard Knight. 
Blackley, Manchester, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, corp. of 
Great Britain. : i 

Process improving fastness of dyeings with direct dyestuffs, treating 
such dyeings with a water soluble condensation product, involving the 
configuration [-NH-CHs-CHOH-CH>-]x. No. 2,132,074. Valentin Kart- 
aschoff and Fritz Aeschlimann, to Chemical Works formerly Sandoz, all 
of Basel, Switzerland. 

Production vat dyestuffs of the anthraquinone series. No. 2,132,190. 
Georg Roesch, Cologne-Muhlheim, Germany, Paul Nawiasky, Summit, N. 
i and Karl Saftien, Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine, Germany, to General Ani- 
ine Works, New York City. ; 

Production azo dyestuffs. No. 2,132,560. Friedrich Felix and Jakob 
Seheldonert to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, both of Basel. 
Switzerland. : : 

Production azo dyestuffs. No. 2,132,561. Friedrich Felix and Jakob 
gcneidagses, to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle, both of Basel, 
Switzerland. 4 : 

Production dyestuffs of the anthraquinone-naphthacridone series. No. 
2,132,829. Wilhelm Moser, Riehen, near Basel, and Walter Fioroni, 
Binningen, near Basel, Switzerland, to Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle, Basel, Switzerland. 2 : 

Production water-insoluble azo dye. No. 2,132,846. Miles Augustinus 


Dahlen, Wilmington, Del., and Martin Edwin Friedrich, Carneys Point. 


N, J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 5 : 

Production azo compounds and process for dyeing therewith. No. 
2,132,872. James G. McNally and Joseph B. Dickey, to Eastman Kodak 
Co., all of Rochester, ¥. ; 

Production dyestuffs of the anthrimide series. No. 2,133,072. Earl 
E. Beard, S. Milwaukee, Wis., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

* Production dyestuffs of the anthraquinone series. No. 2,133,274. Wm. 
Dettwyler, Milwaukee, Wis., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Production sulfur dyes of 3, 4, 5, 6-dibenzocarbazole. No. 2,133,350. 
Walter Hagge, Wolfen, kreis Bitterfeld, and Karl Haagen, Dessau in 
Anhalt, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Production ortho-hydroxyazo dyes. No. 2,133,374. Walther Benade, 
Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Production monoazo dyestuffs. No. 2,133,439. Richard Fleischhauer, 
Frankfort-am-Main-Fechenheim, Germany, to General Aniline Works. 
New York City. : 

Production azo dyestuffs. No. 2,133,671. Hugo Schweitzer, Lever- 
kusen-Wadesdorf, Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

Production chromable dyestuffs of the triarylmethane series. No. 2,133,- 
780. Wilhelm Eckert and Karl Schilling, Frankfort-am-Main-Hochst, 
Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. | : 

Chromed dyestuffs obtained by heating in an acid medium mixtures of 
azo dyestuffs each containing a metal, said dyestuffs being ortho-hydroxy- 
azo dyestuffs. No. 2,133,864. Georges Kopp, Rouen, France, to Com- 
pagnie Nationale de Matieres Colorantes et Manufactures de Produits 
Chimiques du Nord Reunies Etablissements Kuhlmann, Paris, France. 

Production azo dyestuffs. No. 2,134,728. Heinrich Morschel, Cologne- 
Deutz, and Otto Goll, Leverkusen I. G.-Werk, Germany, to General Ant- 
line Works, New York City. 

Production water-insoluble azo dyestuffs. No. 2,135,008. Helmut 
Kleiner, Cologne-Mulheim, Otto Bayer, Leverkusen-I. G. Werk, and 
Wilhelm Kunze, Frankfort-am-Main-Fechenheim, Germany, to General 
Aniline Works, New York City. 

Production azo dyestuffs. No. 2,135,433. Detlef Delfs and Theodor 
Kollmann, Leverkusen, and Helmut Kleiner, Cologne-Mulheim, Germany, 
to General Aniline Works, New York City. nee 

Production monoazo dyestuffs. No. 2,135,469. Heinrich Morschel, 
Cologne-Deutz. and Otto Goll, Leverkusen I. G.-Werk, Germany, to Gen- 
eral Aniline Works, New York City. 


Explosives 


Purification of trinitrotoluene; treating solid particles thereof with an 
aqueous solution containing both an alkali metal sulfite and a means for 
controlling the pH of said solution at a value of 7.0 to 8.% No. 2,132,- 
845. James B. Castner, Woodbury, N. J., and Max C. Knake, Wash- 
burn, Wisc., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 4 ; 

Priming composition for blasting caps, etc.; comprising a metallic 
phosphide and an oxidizer selected from the group consisting of an oxide 
and a chromate. No. 2,132,996. Marig Palmieri, South Glastonbury, 
Conn., one-half to Samuel D. Ehrlich, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Fine Chemicals 


Process for desensitizing light sensitive silver halide emulsions, by 
treating ‘latter with a tauride of a compound. selected from group of 
anthraquinone carboxylic acids and anthraquinone sulfonic acids in 
aqueous solution. No. 2,131,742. Karl Kumetat, Dessau-in-Anhalt, and 
Sebastian Gassner, Leverkusen, Germany, to Agfa Ansco Corp., Bing- 
hamton, New York. oe . nn 

Light-sensitive photographic element, comprising a light-transmitting 
suppoft having on one side a sensitive ee layer and on other 
side an antihalation layer of polyvinyl phthalate and a dye. No. 2,131,- 
747. Gale F. Nadeau and Clemens B. Starck, to Eastman Kodak Co., 
all of Rochester, N. Y. : : 

Preparation substituted hepta- and penta-methinecyanines. No. 2,131,- 
853. alter Dieterle, Dessau-Ziebigk, and Walter Zeh, Dessau, Germany, 
to Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, New York. 
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Preparation cyclic acetal. No. 2,131,998. Kurt Billig, Frankfort-on- 


Main-Hochst, Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 

Process desensitizing a light-sensitive silver halide emulsion. No. 
2,132,169. Karl Kumetat, Dessau, and Sebastian Gassner, Leverkusen, 
near Cologne, Germany, to Agfa Ansco Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 

PD cn by which crude para-amino-benzene-sulfonamide is purified bv 

eprecipitation from aqueous solutions which contain an alkaline reacting 

ubstance. No. 2,132,178. Fritz Mietzsch and Josef Klarer, Wuppertal- 
Elberfeld, Germany, to Winthrop Chemical Co., New York City. 

Photographic silver halide emulsion containing a supersensitizing com- 
bination of one sensitizing dye, selected from the group consisting of 
8-alkyloxacarbocyanine dyes in which the 8-alkyl group contains at least 
2 carbon atoms, with at least one sensitizing pseudocyanine dye. No. 
2,132,866. Burt H. Carroll to Eastman Kodak Company, both of 
Rochester, at 

Preparation cellulose organic ester composition containing a butyl-p- 
toluene sulfonamide. No. 2,132,884. aT B. Smith, Rochester, N. Y 
to Eastman Kodak Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Preparation water-soluble, protein-protected combination colloid of silver 
and mercury. No. 2,132,886. Earl V. Voelker to S. M. Labs., Inc., 
both of Seattle, Wash. 

Production highly flexible photographic film of satisfactory emulsion 
adherence. No. 2,133,110. Gale F. Nadeau to Eastman Kodak Co., 
both of Rochester, New York. 4 . 

Extraction bromine from an alkaline brine, first saturating brine with 
carbon dioxide. No. 2,133,616. John J. Grebe and Leonard C. Cham- 
berlain to Dow Chemical Co. , all of Midland, Mich. 

Color-forming photographic developer comprising an aromatic amino 
photographic developing agent and an acylacetaminoarylmorpholine. No. 
2,133,937. Edmund B. Middleton and Andrew B. Jennings, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., to Du Pont Film Mfg. Corp., New York City. 

Preparation mercury to remove impurities therefrom; washing same 
with triethanolamine in presence of an electric arc. No. 2, 134,694. Paul 
S. Bear to Bucklen-Bear Labs., both of Elkhart, Ind. 

Preparation ureides containing a quaternary carbon atom. No. 2,135,- 
064. Frank C. Whitmore and Clarence I. Noll, State College, Pa., and 


August H. Homeyer, St. Louis, Mo., to Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Glass, Ceramics 


Treatment newly formed articles of glassware to minimize interfacial 
abrasion during handling and shipment, applying to articles after anneal- 
ing and before shipment, an emulsified mixture of oil and water with a 
fatty acid soap. No. 2,132,138. Robert C. Williams and Hugh 
Bone, to Ironsides Co., all of Columbus, Ohio. 

Laminated glass comprising plurality of glass sheets adhesively joined 
by means of an intermediate film ae, a hydrophyllic polyvinyl 
compound and a polyhydric compound. No. 2,135,075. Willys O. Herr- 
mann, Deisenhofen, Germany, to Chemische Forschungsgesellschaft m. b 
H., Munich, Germany. 


Industrial Chemicals, etc. 


Conversion of starchy polysaccharides; in first step heating starch in 
air-dry state to temperature of about 130° C. without destroying starch 
structure, ay —_ urea. No. 2,131,724. George V. Caesar, to 
Stein, Hall & € both of New York City. 


Preparation ui substituted cellulose glycollic acid; steeping cellulose in 
an aqueous solution of sodium chloroacetate, in final step mixing with 
sodium hydroxide. No. 2,131,733. Joseph F. Haskins and Robert W. 
Maxwell, to du Pont, all of ‘Wilmington, Del. 

Hydrogenation of mono-nitrated alkyl benzenes. No. 2,131,734. Clyde 
O. Henke, Wilmington, Del., and Roland C. Benner, Carney’s Point, 
N. J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture friable, non-vitreous sodium tetra borate containing anhy- 
drous borax in excess of 98%, and in which the individual particles are 
free from puffed materials. No. 2,131,793. Thomas M. Cramer, Long 
Beach, and George A. Connell, Wilmington, Calif., to Pacific Coast 
Borax Co., corp. of Nevada. 

Stabilization animal and vegetable fats and oils tending to become ran- 
cid; incorporating therein a polyhydric phenol of the benzene series. No. 
2,131,904. Paul L. Salzberg, to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Purification colorless organic liquid solvents, plasticizers, and diluents 
for lacquers, wherein liquid is decolorized with activated carbon; agitat- 
ing liquid with quick lime for about 2 hours. No. 2,131,925. Virgil 
Waldo Ware, Parlin, N. J., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Production normal butyl alcohol, isopropyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, and 
acetone; subjecting a fermentable carbohydrate mash containing inverted 
molasses and an ammonium compound, > action of bacteria of the group 
Clostridium propyl butylicum. o. 2,132 3039. John Muller, Philadelphia, 
Pa., to Commercial Solvents Corp., New York City. 

Preparation concentrated latex containing a soluble fibrous alkaline 
pectate. No. 2,132,064. Clarence W. Wilson, Corona, Calif., to Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Manufacture shaped articles; made from an organic colloid and a 
halogen hydrine, the free hydroxyl groups of which have been esterified 
by an ali patie acid having an_unbranched chain of at least 8 carbon 
atoms. 2,132,160. Max Hagedorn, Dessau in Anhalt, Germany, 
to Agfa y Corp., Binghamton, New York. 

Method etherifying a carbohydrate, by causing an olefine sulfonic acid 
in an alkaline medium to react with the carbohydrate. No. 2,132,181. 
Wilhelm Neugebauer, Ulrich Ostwald, and Kurt Sponsel, to Kalle & 
Co. Aktiengesellschaft, all of Wiesbaden-Biebrich, Germany. 

Manufacture pure ethyl alcohol, practically devoid of fusel oil, 
Indian corn. No. 2,132,250. Theodore B. Wagner, New York City. 

Fluorescent -material for electric discharge lamps, comprising calcium 
and tungstic oxides. No. 2,132,273. Willard A. Roberts, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, to General Electric Co., corp. of New York. 

Production nitrohydroxy compounds by the _ reaction of nitroparaffins 
and aldehydes, effected in presence of a catalyst comprising a tertiary 
amine which does not readily react with the aldehyde. No. 2,132,330. 
Byron M. Vanderbilt, Terre Haute, Ind., to Purdue Research Founda- 
tion, La Fayette, Ind. 

Treatment phosphoric acid to remove fluorine. 
F. Booth, Anniston, Ala., to Monsanto Chem. Co. 

Production nitroalcohols. Nos. 2,132,352-3. Henry B. Hass, West 
Lafayette, and Byron M. Vanderbilt, Terre Haute, Ind., to Purdue Re- 
search Foundation, La Fayette, Ind. 


Butyl alcohol fermentation. No. 2,132,358. David A. Legg and Mil- 
ford T. Walton, to Commercial Solvents Corp., all of Terre Haute, Ind. 


from 


No. 2,132,349. Charles 
, corp. of Del. 
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Process vaporizing and oxidizing phosphorus. 
H. Merchant, 
Co., Newark, 


Process chlorinating methyl-aromatic compounds. No. 2,132,361. 
Philipp Osswald, Hofheim, and Otto Scherer, Frankfort-on-Main-Hochst. 
Germany, to I. G., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 

Manufacture aryl mercury compounds of ureid and purine bases. No 
20,880. Reissue. Carl N. Anderson, Wellesley Hills, Mass., to Lever 
Bros. Co., corp. of Maine. 

Preparation compound of formula R’-CO-NH-R-NH-CO-R’, wherein R 
and R/ are saturated open chain hydrocarbon radicals, R having at least 
6 carbon atoms and R’ at least 5. No. 2,132,388. Gerard J. Berchet, to 
du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Non-dusting pellet of perticies of pure litharge bonded together by 
basic lead acetate. No. 2,132,423. Louis G. Klinker, Hammond, Ind., 
to Glidden Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Production dry, 3 mona and. completely soluble ferric sulfate. 
No. 2,132,449. John White, Somefville, Mass., to Monsanto Chem- 


ical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Manufacture hydroxy amino compounds. No. 2,132,454. Henry Hall 
Bassford, Jr., Naugatuck, Conn., to United States Rubber Products, 


New York City. 


Purification and granulation of pentaerythritol tetranitrate. No. 2,132.,- 
458. William Arthur Percival Challenor, Ardrossan, Scotland, to Imperial 
Chemical Industries, corp. of Great Britain. 

Purification alkali metal hydroxides. No. 
Spittle, Northwich, England, 
Great Britain. 

Treatment liquor containing ammonia, ammonium chloride and undesir 
able organic compounds with manganese dioxide to oxidize said com- 
pounds.. No. 2,132,592. Joseph H. Wells and Philip J. Wilson, Jr., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Carnegie Steel Co., corp. of N. J. 

Production nitric acid of high concentrations " from gaseous streams 
containing nitrogen oxides. No. 2,132,663. Maarten haa Pittsburgh, 
Calif., to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Preparation condensation products from methacrylic amide and e 
maldehyde; carrying out condensation in presence of a soluble salt of : 
metal of the group of aluminum, zinc, iron, and chromium. No. 2, 132. 


671. Germany, to Rohm & Haas Co., Phila., 
te 


Production aromatic polyether amines. No. 2,132,674. 
Bruson to Rohm & Haas Co., both of Phila., Pa. 

Production acylated ethers obtained by condensing an acylating agent 
with an aromatic ether halide. No. 2,132,675. Herman A. Bruson and 
John W. Eastes to Rohm & Haas Co., all of Phila., Pa. 

Preparation a salicylic acid ester of a glycol mono-alkyl ether in which 
the substituted alkyl group contains more than 2 carbon atoms. 
2,132,679. Henry Cox and Thomas F. Carruthers, South Charleston, 

Va., to Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., corp. of New York. 

Plastic material made by mixing together potassiym, silicate and cal- 
cium carbonate, then adding sodium silicate, rosin, kaolin, and magnesia, 
in final step adding casein, formaldehyde and a cellulosic material. No. 
2,132,782. Auguste Fernbach, Paris, France. 


Manufacture glues and gelatins of improved color and clarity; using 
a water soluble 


No. 2,132,360. Milton 


Woodbridge, N. J., to American Agricultural Chemical 


2.132,585. Henry Mills 
to Imperial Chemical Industries, corp. of 


Walter Bauer, Darmstadt, 


Herman A. 


No. 


aluminate in process. No. 2,132,822. John Vernon 
Stuart Glass, Sutton Weaver, near Warrington, and Benjamin Woolf 
Hirsh, Runcorn, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, corp. of 


Great Britain. 

Production an aliphatic nitrile having at least 2 carbon atoms; first 
passing stream of ammonia through a liquid aliphatic diamide having 
at least 3 carbon atoms at a temperature sufficient to cause the evolution 
of water, said reaction carried out in presence of a catalyst. No. 2,132,- 
849. Crawford H. Greenewalt and George W. Rigby to du Pont, all of 
Wilmington, Del 

Method facilitating pumping of a viscous mass, 
soluble fatty acid ester of cellulose and a solvent, through a restricted 
passage. 0. 2,132,873. Samuel G. Milhorn, Kingsport, Tenn., to East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Spinning solution for production of artificial products, comprising a 
viscose solution and a cation-active condensation product of a halogenated 
hydrocarbonaceous material. No. 2,132,929. Rudolph S. Bley, Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., to North American Rayon Corp., New York City. 

Spinning solution for manufacture of artificial products, comprising a 
viscose solution and a cation-active condensation product of a halogenated 
hydrocarbonaceous material. No. 2,132,930. Rudolph S. Bley, Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn., to North American Rayon Corp., New York, ee 

ethod providing a surface with an athermanous insulating layer of 
a cellular substance. No. 2,132,969. Justin L. Rau, Kirkwood, Mo. 

Process separating nitrile-hydrocarbon mixtures. No. 2,133,007. An- 
derson W. Ralston and William O. Pool, to Armour & Co., all of 
Chicago, Il. 

Preparation dicarboxylic acids; reacting an unsaturated fatty acid 
compound with an sagoons solution of an alkali metal hypochlorite in 
presence of a hypochlorite-decomposing agent, functioning to liberate 
oxygen from said hypochlorite, to form a peroxide with said agent. 
No. 2,133,008. Anderson W. Ralston and Stewart T.. Bauer, to Armour 
& Co., all of Chicago, IIl. 

Preparation a _diazo-amino compound from a primary automatic amine: 
introducing NOC1 into intimate contact with the arylamine in a formula 
ratio of not more than 1.3 to 2, and maintaining sufficient base to bind 
hydrochloric acid formed during reaction. No. 2,133,037. Wendell W. 
Moyer, Syracuse, N. Y., to S divay Process Co., New York City. 

rocess treating emulsions; mixtures of oil and water; using saline 
solution of sodium chloride in process. No. 2,133,186. Sumner E. 
Campbell, Long Beach, Calif. 

Method distilling solutions containing persalts obtained by electrolytic 
oxidation to obtain hydrogen peroxide therefrom in a cyclic process. 0. 
2,133,210. Heinrich Schmidt, Walddorf, Germany, to Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co., Phila., Pa. 

Recovery carbon bisulfide from a “green” viscose product. No. 2,133.- 
244. Karl Baumert and Rudolph S. Bley, Elizabethton, Tenn., to North 
American Rayon Corp., New York City. 

Method clarifying an industrial liquor containing a strong inorganic 
acid in sufficient quantity to coagulate organic colloids. No. 2,133,251. 
Andrew T. McCord, Metuchen, N. J., to National Lead Co., New York 


comprising a solvent 


City. 
Polymerization of monomeric methyl methacrylate in granular form. 
No. 2,133,257. Daniel E. Strain to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 


Production acid calcium tetraphosphate having as an indicated formula 
CasHeP,Oi2. No. 2,133,286. Augustus H. Fiske, Warren, R. I., to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Rumford, R. 

Manufacture acid iron phosphate from. ferro-phosphorus. 


Nos. 
289-90. Lewis H. D. Fraser, Sheffield, Ala. 


2,133,- 
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Manufacture an organic phosphate or thiophosphate. 
Royal I. Shuman, Newark, N. J., to 


Celluloid Corp., corp. of N. J. 
Thermal treatment hydrocarbons. No. 2,133,344. Maurice B. Cooke, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Production crystalline dense soda ash from sodium bicarbonate. No. 


No. 2,133,310. 


2,133,455. Paul A. Keene and Arlie P. Julien, Syracuse, N. Y., to 
Solvav Process Co., New York City. 
Method gasifying finely divided fuel with circulating gas. No. 2,133,- 


479. Hans Schmalfeldt, Kassel. Germany. 

Production ammonium chloride. No. 2,133,513. Wilhelm Hirschkind, 
Berkeley, Calif., to Great Western Electro-Chemical Co., corp. of Calif. 

Removal oil and color from an aqueous alcohol solution of zein; first 
treating said solution with a volatile aromatic hydrocarbon solvent, for 
maize-oil, and coloring matter. No. 2,133,591. Lloyd C. Swallen, Pekin, 
Ill., to Corn Products Refining Co., New York City. 

Manufacture cement. No. 2,133,622. Harry M. Larmour and Stephen 
C. Pierce, Jr., to Yosemite Portland Cement Corp., both of Merced, 


Calif. 
Production di- and tri-isobutylene. No. 2,133,732. Hendrik Willem 
Huyser, Hilversum, and Johannes Andreas van elsen, Amsterdam, 


Netherlands, to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 
Organic peroxide composition comprising peroxide of the class of 
aldehyde and ketone peroxides. and a hydrocarbon in the liquid state. No. 
2.133.733. Franz Rudolf Moser. Amsterdam, Netherlands, to Shell 
Development Co.,-San Francisco, Calif. 

Method reacting fluid reagents. No. 2.133,735. 
man, Jacob Tan Leendertse, and Wille J. C. de Kok, Delft, Nether- 
lands, to Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Rectifying element for copper oxide rectifiers; treating said element 
with a sulfuric acid solution to remove layer of black cupric oxide from 
element. No. 2.133.745. Edgar A. Harty, Marblehead, Mass., to General 
Electric Co., corp. of New York. 

Manufacture suspensions suitable for use in making water paints, ad- 
hesives. oil well drilling fluids, etc., mixing a finely-divided, dispersible 
clay with a slowly-soluble, solid alkali metal silicate. No. 2,133.759. 
James G. Vail, Media, and Chester Leon Baker, Penn Wynne, Pa., 
to Phila. Quartz Co., Phila., Pa. 

Einere, Hath- 


Hein Israel Water- 


Production di(aminoarylsulfon)amides. No. 2.133,787. 
away Northey to Calco Chemical Co., both of Bound Brook, N. ] 

Manufacture diaryl arylene diamines. No. 2,133,825. Ludwig Meuser 
and Albert J. Laliberte, Naucatuck. and Wm. E. Messer, Cheshire, Conn., 
to U. S. Rubber Products, Inc., New York City. 

Method treating Chinawood oil and product thereof. No. 2,133,889. 
Robt. D. Bonney, Glen Ridge. and Walter S. Egge, East Orange, N. J., 
to Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., corp. of New York. 

Improving drying qualities of oils by treatment with a strong, inor- 
ganic oxidizing agent. No. 2,133,894. Theo. S. Hodgins to Helmuth 
Reichhold (Reichhold Chemicals),* all of Detroit, Mich. 

Separation of hydrocarbons. Nos. 2,134,699-700-1-2. Oswald C. Brew- 
ster, Litchfield, Conn., to Refinery Engineers, Inc., New York City. 

Production alkyl ‘phenol sulfonates. No. 2,134,712. Lawrence H. 
sag Hamburg, N. Y., to National Aniline & Chemical Co., New York 
‘ity. 

Molded composition, homogeneous and uniform throughout, com- 
prising reaction product of formaldehyde and mixture of zein and acid- 
treated scrap leather. No. 2,134,760. Kenneth M. Irey, Palisades Park, 
N. J., to Corn Products Refining Co., New York City. 

anufacture corn gluten plastic; treating 100 parts of corn gluten 
with 25 parts of a 40% formaldehyde’ solution and with 20 parts of a 
half normal water solution of hydrochloric acid; thereafter heating to 
temperature between 200 and 300° F. No. 2,134,764. Gerald J. Leuck, 
Evanston, Ill., to Corn Products Refining Co., New York City. 

ater resistant zein composition, containing zein, paraffin, methyl al- 
cohol, and benzol. No. 2,134,769. Collins Veatch, LaGrange, IIl., to 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York City. 

Treatment of a desired limited area of a compact fibrous material; 
applying to such area only a blanket of viscous preparatory material, 
subsequently adding to area an agent adapted to bleach the fibrous 
material. No. 2,134,898. Lawrence R. Van Allen, Chicago, Il 

Process regenerating waste sulfuric acid by oxidizing impurities. No. 
2,134,909. Jan Cornelis de Nooij, Ghent, Belgium, Dirk Jan Gerritsen, 
Arnhem, Netherlands, and Albert A. Jucker, Manchester, England. 

Production cracked hydrocarbon motor fuel. No. 2,134,959. Robt. L. 
Sibley, Nitro, W. Va., to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Separation hydrocarbon mixtures into fractions. No. 2,135,009. Max 
Landau, Berlin-Wilmersdorf, Germany, to N. Machinerieen-en Ap- 
paraten Fabrieken “Meaf,” Utrecht, Netherlands. 

Continuous nitration of aromatic hydrocarbons. No. 2,135,012. Josef 
Meissner, Burnach kreis Siegen, Germany 

Impregnation of a porous material; immersing material in a liquid, 
non-aqueous menstruum which carries an impregnating agent. No. 2,135,- 
ao Ernest R. Boller, Cleveland Heights, O., to du Pont, Wilmington, 

el. 

Process impregnating a porous material; immersing material in a 
liquid, non-aqueous menstruum comprising dimethyl ether, the men- 
struum, carrying an impregnating agent. No. 2,135,030. Ernest R. 
Boller, Cleveland Heights, O., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation aromatic dihvdro dicarboxylic acids. No. 2,135,062. Tos. 
Frederic Walker, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation pentaglycol: reacting mixture of isobutyraldehyde and 
formaldehyde with an alkali. No. 2,135,063. Jos. Frederic Walker and 
Norris Turnbull, Niagara Falls, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

Production a vanadium salt of lactic acid. No. 2,135,111. Harry J. 
Prebluda, Balto., Md. 

rocess reacting vinylidene chloride with a chlorinated aromatic hydro- 
carbon containing at least one replaceable hydrogen atom in presence of 
a Friedel-Crafts catalyst. No. 2,135,122. Gerald H. Coleman, Garnett 
Mis pees. and Geo. B. Stratton to Dow Chemical Co., all of Midland, 
ich. 

Preparation 1,l-aryloxy halo ethylenes. No. 2,135,123. Gerald H. 
ve and Bartholdt C. Hadler to Dow Chemical Co., all of Midland, 

ich. 

Prevention corrosion of a ferrous metal by solutions of ammonium 
nitrate in about 25% or stronger aqua ammonia and containing about 
. 50% or more of ammonium nitrate; by treatment with a strongly oxidiz- 
ing agent, a permanganate and a dichromate. No. 2,135,160. Herman 
a Beeckhuis, Jr., Petersburg, Va., to Solvay Process Co., New York 

ty. 

Production a tough, strong and flexible styrol resin having a trans- 
verse breaking strength not less than 12,000 Ibs. per sq. in. No. 2,135,- 
264. Omar H. Smith, West Englewood, N. J., to Carbide & Carbon 
Chemicals Corp.. New York City. 

Recovery olefin oxides from gaseous mixtures and hydrolyzing to 
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form corresponding glycols. No. 2,135,271. Fred R. Balcar, Stamford, 
onn., to . Industrial Alcohol Co., New York City. 

Manufacture sulfuric reaction products by treating an olefine with the 
reaction product of sulfur trioxide with dioxane. No. 2,135,358. Ches- 
ter Merle Suter, Evanston, Ill., to Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Production a quinone oxidation product of a phenol. No. 2,135,368. 
Nels Harold Vagenius, Chicago, Ill., and Rollo J. Kidd, Warrensville, O. 

Production modified pitch. No. 2,135,424. Frank W. Corkery, Clair- 
ton, Pa., to Penn. Industrial Chem. Corp., corp. of Penna. mi 

Treatment still residue. No. 2,135.426. Frank W. Corkery, Clairton, 
Pa., to Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp., corp. of Penn. 

Treatment still residue. No. 2,135,427. Frank W. Corkery, Crafton, 
Pa., to Pennsylvania Industrial Chem. Corp., corp. of Pa. 

Method oxidizing liquid aromatic still residue from the purification 
and distillation of coke-oven light oil containing unsaturates of the light 
oil aromatics in various stages of polymerization to produce a gummy 
mass having less elasticity than that resultant from oxidation of the total 
still residue content. No. 2,135,430. Frank W. Corkery, Crafton, Pa. 

Manufacture polymerization products. No. 2,135,443. Daniel E. 
Strain to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. : 

Production nitrohydroxy compounds by reaction of nitroparaffins and 
aldehvdes in presence of an alkaline catalyst. No. 2,135,444. Byron 
M. Vanderbilt, Terre Haute, Ind., to Purdue Research Foundation, 
Lafayette, Ind. Xe 

Process transferring markings from a sheet of paper, or similar thin 
material, to a solid surface; applying to solid surface coating of a cellu- 
lose ester lacquer containing a plasticizer. No. 2.135,466. Herbert L. 
Wampner to Commercial Solvents Corp., both of Terre Haute, Ind. 

Preparation of an aliphatic organic ester conducted at elevated temper- 
atures and elevated pressures; reacting an aliphatic organic ether with 
carbon monoxide in presence of active carbon and a volatile halide. No. 
SS aati John C. Woodhouse, Cragmere, Del., to du Pont, Wilmington, 

el. 


Organic acid synthesis. No. 2,135,448. 


Donald J. Loder to du Pont, 
both of Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation of an aliphatic carboxylic acid ester by interaction of an 
alkyl ether and carbon monoxide. No. 2,135,449. Donald J. Loder 
to du Pont, both of Wilmineton, Del. 

Condensing an aliphatic ether with carbon monoxide in presence of a 
halide to give an ester under elevated pressure, adding to reaction mix- 
ture an aliphatic ether and distilling from resulting solution the ester 
ae. No. 2,135,450. Alfred T. Larson to du Pont, both of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Preparation organic acids; reacting in liquid phase an unsubstituted, 
saturated aliphatic alcohol and carbon monoxide in presence of boron 


a, No. 2,135,451. Donald J. Loder to du Pont, both of Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Synthesis of aliphatic organic acids and esters. No. 2,135,452. Don- 
ald J. Loder to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation oxygenated organic compounds. No. 2,135,453. Donald 
J. Loder to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation hydrated boron trifluoride catalyst. No. 2,135,454. Am- 


brose McAlevy to du Pont. both of Wilmington, Del. 

Alcohols from olefines; hydrating an olefinic hydrocarbon characterized 
by being hydrated in presence of a boron halogen hvdrating agent. No. 
2,135,455. Donald J. Loder to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Separation of constituents from an organic complex. No. 2,135,456. 
Donald J. Loder to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Senaration of acetic acid from its complex with boron fluoride; reacting 
complex with propionic acid and senaratine from resulting mixture the 
acetic acid. No. 2,135,457. Donald J. Loder to du Pont, both of Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Separating an organic compound from its comnlex with a boron halide. 
No. 2,135.458. Raymond F. Schultz to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Preparation organic acids from olefines and carbon monoxide. No. 
2,135,459. Donald J. Loder to du Pont, both of Wilmington. Del. 

Preparation boron fluoride compound. No. 2,135,460. Donald J. 
Loder to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Process by which a maize-containing grain meal is subjected to a 
starch conversion treatment to convert the maize starch into water-soluble 
products. No. 2,135,462. Eugene J. Boroughs to Commercial Solvents 
Corp., both of Terre Haute, Ind. 

Solvent refining with nitro alcohols. No. 2,135,468. Glen H. Morey, to 
Commercial Solvents Corp., both of Terre Haute, Ind. 

Production crystalline monocalcium phosphate from a_solution thereof 
in hot phosphoric acid. No. 2,135.475. Robt. Louis Sebastian. Rocky 
Hill, N. J., to American Agricultural Chemical Co., Newark, N. J. 


Leather 


Process bating hides, by treatment with solution comprising a pan- 
creatic digestive enzyme, having hide bating pronerties, and a water 
soluble alkaline compound of sodium meta phosphate and tetra sodiinm 
pyrophosphate. No. 2,132,366. John Arthur Wilson, Milwaukee, Wis.. 
to Monsanto Chemical Co., corp. of Del. 

Preparation hides or skins for tanning; pre-treating same with an 
alkaline reagent, then subjecting them for depilating and bating purposes 
to weakly acid solution containing a mold tryptase and sodium bisulfite. 
No. 2,132,579. Otto Rohm. Darmstadt, Germany. 

Treatment leather; impregnating same with a base oil which consists 
of a distillation of oil from coal products and which has been treated 
to remove gases, eliminate odor. and remove solid particles to eliminate 
color. No. 2,133,224. Charles H. Campbell, Kent, Ohio. 


Metals, Alloys, Ores 


Refractory metal composition. No. 2,131,994. 
P. R. Mallory & Co., both of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Phosphate coating bath adapted for treating ferrous metal surfaces. 


No. 2.132000. Leo P. Curtin, Cranbury, N. J., to Curtin-Howe Corp., 
New York City. 


Franz R. Hensel, to 


Recovery sulfur and iron from ores. No. 2,132,031. Noak Victor 
Hybinette, Jackson, Mich. 
Alloy containing ruthenium, copper and palladium. No. 2.132,116. 


Henry R. Kiepe, Newark, N. J. to Baker & Co., corp of New Jersey. 
Production metallic magnesium or its alloys. No. 2,132,408. Daniel 
Gardner, Rueil-Malmaison. France. to Studien und Verwertungs-Aktien- 
gesellschaft, Neuhausen, Switzerland. 
ethod coating metals less noble than lead with water insoluble metallic 
phosphate. No. 2,132,438. Geral Romig, Elkins Park, Pa., to 
American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. 
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Production phosphate coated ferrous articles. No. 2,132,439. Gerald 
C. Romig, Elkins Park. Pa., to American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, 
Pa. 

Treatment metallic article; coating one surface with a sehutlan of an 
organic solvent and a soluble alkaline earth metal soap. No. 2.132,557. 
Samuel H. Bobrov, ous, Ind., to American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., 
corp. of 

Method coating a ferrous metal article. No. 2,132,584. Frank N. 
Speller, Pittsburgh, Pa., to National Tube Co., corp of New Jersey. 

Method retarding corrosion failure of steel having a repeatedly stressed 
surface immersed in fluid containing oxygen. No. 2,132,586. Frank N. 
Speller, Pittsburgh, Pa., to National Tube Co.. corp. of New Jersey. 

Hydrogenation catalyst for use in depositing catalytic metals on 
metallic supports. No. 2,132,613. Jacques Francon, Paris, France, to 
Societe Industrielle des Carburants et Solvants, Ivry- sur-Seine, France. 

Process coloring oxide films on aluminum and its alloys. No. 2,132,- 
619. Frederick Hill and Jack Augustus Radley, Manchester, England, 
to Imperial Chemical Industries, corp. of Great Britain. 

Process for coloration of artificially produced oxide films on aluminum 
and its allovs. No. 2,132.620. Frederick Hill and Jack Augustus Radley, 
Blackley, Manchester, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, corp. 
ef Great Britain. z 

Manufacture articles from steel alloys which in their normal use are 
subjected to the attack of hvdrogen at hich hvdroven partial pressures 
and high temperatures. No. 2.132.877. Friedrich Karl Nawmann, Essen, 
Germany, to Fried. Krupp Aktiengesellschaft. Essen-on-Ruhr, Germany. 

Method coating ferrous metal with a water-insoluble metal phosphate. 
No. 2,132,883. Gerald Romig, Elkins Park, Pa., to American 
Chemical Paint Co.. Ambler, Pa. . 

Method electroplating copper onto ferrous alloys of chrominm and 
nickel, first pickling surface with hydrochloric acid. No. 2.133.255. 
Raymond R. Rogers, New York City, to Percy A. E. Armstrong, West- 


port, Conn. 

Insulating compositions for wire. No. 2.133.301. Herbert Ras Martin, 
Cumberland, Md.. to Celanese Corp. of America. corn. of Del 

Process for refining lead which contains bismuth. No. 2, 133,327. Leon 
Engene Tollivet. Marseille L’Estaque. France, to Societe Miniere et 
Metalluregique de Penarrova, Paris, France. 

Method removing oxidizable impurities from molten lead; first adding 
an alkali hvdroxide fluxing material. No. 2.133,433. Louis Seott Deitz, 


Jr.. Metuchen, N. J., to Western Electric Co., New York Citv. 
Process and apparatus for manufacture zinc dust. No. 2.133,560. 
eeee H. Newell, Palo Alto, Calif., to Alloys Co., San Francisco, 
ali 

Manufacture porous metal objects. No. 2,133,761. Chester Tietig, 
Covington, Ky. 

Corrosion-resistant tubular articles. Nos. 2.133.845-7-8. Donald K. 
Crampton, Marion, and Newell W. Mitchell, Waterbury, Conn., to 


Chase Brass & Copper Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Subiecting ore in form of a nulp to flotation operation in presence of 
a reaction product of an alcoholic solution of an amino compound and 
phosphorus pentasulfide. No. 2,134,706. Ira H. Derby and Orin D. 
Cunningham, to Peter C. Reilly, all of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Recovery alumina and potash frem aluminous ores. No. 2.134.793 
Ralnh McC. Moffat, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Aluminum, Inc., corp. of 


Nevada. 

Manufacture cast iron alloy. No. 2.134.905. Tames Warwick Bam- 
pfvide, Birmineham, England, to British & Dominions Feralloy, Ltd., 
London, Enoland. 

Flectro-thermic production of macnesinm from oxidie magnesium 
compounds of which no residue is left hehind in the reaction chamber. 
No. 2,134.969. Konrad Erdmann, Radenthein, Austria, to American 
Maenesium Metals Corp., Pittsburch, Pa. 

Production molybdenum alloys. No. 2.135, 189. Arthur Linz to Climax 
Molvbdenmm Co., beth of New York Citv. 


Allov containine cobalt. pee. bervilium, and conper. No. 2.135.- 
254. Franz Hensel and Earl I. Larsen to P. R. Mallory & Co., al! 
of Indiananolis, Ind. 

Allov composed of cobalt. silicon. beryllium, and copper. No. 2,135.- 
336. Franz R. Hensel and Earl I. Larsen to P. R. Mallory & Co., 
all of Tndiananolis, Ind. 

Method coatine iron or steel with aluminum. No. 2,135.388. Karl 
Delleren, Stockholm. Sweden, to Crown Cork & Seal Co., Balto. Md. 


Treatment titaninm bearing iron ores or spongy iron obtained there- 
from. No. 2.135.466. Keizo Twase, Sendai. Japan, to Kinzoku Zairvo 
Henkyushn (The Research Institute for Iron, Steel, and other Min- 
erals), Sendai, Japan. 


Paner and Pulp 


Paper impregnated with a water solution of invert sugar and the 
reaction products formed by partially hvdrogenizing a water solution of 
invert sugar, said products includine sorbitol and mannitol. No. 2.132.- 
724. Harold R. Dalton, Teaneck, N. T., to Tohn S. Ware, New York 
City, Joseph F. Leete, Chappaqua, N. Y., and himself. 


Petroleum 


Production hydrocarbon liquid boiline within the motor fuel range and 
containing iso-parafins. No. 2.131,806. Vladimir Inatieff and Vasili 
Komarewsky, to Universal Oil Products Co., all of Chicago, IM. 

Catalytic refining of hvdrocarbon vapors of gasoline motor frel boil- 
ing range. No. 2.131.879. Waldo C. Ault and Carroll A. Hochwalt, 

avton, Ohio, to Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Purifying naphthenic acids. by adding te an aqueous alkaline reacting 
solution of an alkali metal salt of said acids, a water soluble salt of a 
metal. No. 2.131.938. Hendrik Jan Donker, Emmastad, Curacao, Dutch 
West Indies, te Shell Development Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Refining hydrocarbon oil to separate oil into fractions rich in paraffinoid 
and non-paraffinoid constituents. No. 2,131,999. Louis A. Clarke, Fish- 
kill, N. Y.. to Texas Co., New York City. 

Composition of matter stabilized against peroxide formation; compris- 
ing an aliphatic mixed ether and an aromatic amino comnound. No. 
2.132.017. Theodore Evans, Berkeley, Calif., to Shell Development Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Composition "of matter stabilized against peroxide formation, comprising 
an alinhatic mixed ether and an organic hvdroxy amino compound. No. 
2.132.018. Theodore Evans, Berkeley, Calif., to Shell Development Co., 


San Francisco, Calif. 

Composition of matter stabilized acainst peroxide formation, 
ing an aliphatic mixed ether and a carhonvlie compound. 
Theodore aman Berkeley, Calif., 
cisco, Calif, 


compris- 
No. 2,132.019. 
to Shell Development Co., San Fran- 
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Process dewaxing petroleum oils. No. 2,132,108. Eugene C. Herthel, 
Flossmoor, IIll., to Sinclair Refining Co., New York City. 

Treatment hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,132,129. Joseph K. Roberts, Ham- 
mond, Ind., to Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Til. 

Cracking hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,132,137. Claude W. Watson, Dobbs 
Ferry, to Texas Co., New York City. 

Refining hvdrocarbon oil to separate same into fractions respectively 
reg in paraffinic and non-paraffinic constituents. No. 2,132,350. Louis 

Clarke, Fishkill, N. Y., to Texas Co., New York City. 

ge dewaxing wax- bearing oil. No. 2.132.354. Edwin C. Knowles, 
Beacon, N. Y., and Eddins W. McNealy, Port Arthur, Tex., to Texas 
Co.. New York City. 

Method dewaxing wax-bearing mineral oil: using solvent liquid mix- 
ture composed of isopropyl ether, methyl ethyl ketone, and dioxane, in 
process. No. es a Edwin C. Knowles, Beacon, N. Y., to Texas 
Co., New York City. 

Solvent refining of hydrocarbon oil. No. 2,132.359. 
Carty, Beacon, N. Y., to Texas Co., New York City. 

Subjecting hydrocarbon oil to a cracking operation to convert higher 
boiling oils into lower boiling oils of the class of gasoline. No. 2,132,365. 
Charles C. Towne, Beacon, N. Y., to Texas Co., New York City. 

Pyrolytic conversion of hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,132.639. Jacque C. 
Morrell, to Universal Oil Products Co., both of Chicago, TI. 

Production liquid motor fuel containing the complex mixed volatile; 
liquid phase oxygenation and disintegration products of liquid hvdro- 
carbons. No. 2,132,968. William B. D. Penniman, Baltimore, Md., to 
Ellis-Foster Co., corp. of N. J. 

Manufacture motor fuels. No. 2.133.070. Malcolm P. Youker to 
Phillips Petroleum Co., both of Bartlesville, Okla. 

Preparation purified naphthenic acids; extracting a crude aqueous alka- 
line nanhthenate solution with a volatile petroleum distillate. No. 2,133, 
we Waldersee B. Hendrey, Beacon, N. Y., to Texas Co., New York 

ity. 

Conversion hicher boiling hydrocarbon oils into lower boiling ones. 
No. 2,133. a Will K. Holmes, Port Arthur, Texas, to Texas Co., News 


York, ie 
into lower boiling hvdro- 


Bernard Y. Mc- 


Conversion hicher boiling hvdrocarbon oil 


carbons. No. 2,133,240. Harold V. Atwell, White Plains, N. Y., to 
Process Management Co., New York City. 
Production mineral oil products, etc.; subiecting solid bituminous 


mineral matter to solvent action by a non-oleaginous, 
vent. No. 2,133,280. 
of Cleveland, O. 


non-aqueous sol- 


Robt. E. Burk to Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), both 


Process dewaxing hvdrocarbon oils. No. 2,133,338. 
Scarsdale, N. Y., to Sun Oil Co., Phila., Pa. 

Petrolatum-like products; an unctuous product comprising wax, a syn- 
thetic plastic resin. and mineral oil. No. 2,133.412. John A. Anderson, 
Olvmpia Fields, Il., to Standard Oil Co.. Chicago, Ill. 

Process for refining hydrocarbon distillate oils with boron fluoride. 
No. 2,133,452. Amiot P. Flewlett, Cranford, N. J., to Standard Oil 
Development Co., corp. of Del. . 

Process refining petroleum oils to produce white oils by exhaustive 
treatment with fuming sulfuric acid. No. 2,133.457. Norman E. 
Lemmon, Hammond. Ind., to Standard Oil Co., Chicago, TIl. 

Refining of petroleum fractions by means of a selective solvent with- 
out chemical change of oil constituents. No. 2,133,691. Alfred W. 
Francis, Woodbury. N. J., to Socony-Vacuum Co., New York City. 

Purification naphthenic acids. No. 2,133.765. Fred J. Ewing, Pasa- 
dena, Calif., to Union Oil Co. of Calif.. Los Angeles, Calif. 

Method purifving naphthenic acids; treating same with sulfuric acid 
of strength capable of agglomerating carbonaceous impurities. No. 2,133,- 
766. Fred T. Ewing, Pasadena, Calif., to Union Oil Co. of Calif., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Lubricant made from a viscous hydrocarbon oil and an ester of a 


Paul D. Barton, 


polvbasic carboxylic acid. No. 2,134,736. Raymond Reuter, Medford 
Lakes, N. J., to Atlantic Refining Co., Phila., Pa. 
Treatment petroleum oils. No. 2.134.824. Wm. G. Hiatt, to Phillips 


Petroleum Co.. both of Bartlesville, Okla. 

Process cracking hydrocarbon oil and recovering stabilized distillate. 
No. 2.134.926. Povl Ostergaard, Mt. Lebanon, Pa., to Gulf Oil Corp., 
Pittsbureh, Pa. 

Process cracking hydrocarbon oil to obtain gasoline of high anti-knock 
value. No. 2,135,014. Povl Ostergaard, Mt. Lebanon, Pa., to Gulf Oi! 
Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Production hydrogen by reaction of hydrocarbons with steam; passing 
mixture of latter containing sulfur and steam, at elevated temnpera- 
ture, over catalyst comprising, as a primary catalytic element, a metal of 
group V1 of the neriodic table. No. 2,135,058. m. E. Spicer, Baton 
Rouge, La.. and Garland H. B. Davis, New York City, to Standard Oil 
Development Co., corp. of Del. 

Rust removing composition comprising b-h’-dichlorethyl ether and kero- 
sene in ratio of about 70:30, composition also containing about 50 grams 
of trisodium_phosnhate per_12 oz. of the ether-kerosene solution. No. 
2,135,066. Carl Winning, Union, and John B. ws Roselle, N. J., 
to Standard Oil Development Co., corp. of 

Production blended anti-knock motor At containing polymerized 
gasoline. No. 2,135 068. Wm. E. Currie, Flushing, N. Y., to Standard- 
I Co., corp. of Del. 

Built-up lubricating oil; comprising a vehicle which is a hich boil- 
ing hydrocarbon oil of viscosity lower than that ordinarily used for 
lubricating purposes, a thickening polymer of the linear hydrocarhon 
tvpe, = oxidation inhibitor and _a sludge disperser. No. 2.135,092. 
Geo. M. Maverick, Elizabeth, N. J., to Standard Oil Development Co.. 
corp. of Del. 

Process cracking heavy hydrocarbon oil containing residual constituents 
in such amount as to develop high carbon-forming tendencies when sub- 
iected to cracking temperatures. No. 2,135,108. Povl Ostergaard, Mt. 
Lebanon. Pa., to Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Manufacture low-boiling cracked distillate of hich anti-knock value 
when used as a motor fnel. No. 2,135,109. Povl Ostergaard, Mt. 
Lebanon, Pa., to Gulf Oil Corp.. Pittsburch, Pa. 

Polymerization of olefines. No. 2,135.117. Donald R. Stevens, Swiss- 
vale, and Wm. A. Gruse, Wilkinsburg, Pa., to Gulf Research & Develop- 
ment Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Motor fuel of the gasoline or kerosene tvpe containing small amount 
of at least one straicht-chain aliphatic nitrile having at least 12 carbon 


atoms. No. 2,135,327. Victor Conquest to Armour & Co., both of 
Chicago, Til. 

Conversion hydrocarbon oil. No. 2.135.332. Wright W. Gary, Great 
Neck, N. Y.. to Gasoline Products Co., Newark, J. 

Solvent refinine of mineral oil. No. 2.135.363. Rene de M. Taveau 


and Robert E. Manlev. Beacon, and Louis A. Clarke, Fishkill, N. Y 
to Texas Co., New York City. 
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Pigments, Dry Colors 


Processing of calcined pigments. No. 2,131,841. Sanford C. Lyons, 
Bennington, Vt., to Bird Machine Co., Walpole, Mass., corp. of Mass. 
Production black oxide of iron; first’ precipitating a ferrous compound 
from a solution of a ferrous salt by means of a solution of an alkali at 
a rate to produce optimum balance of tinting strength and color. No. 


2,133,267. Jos. W. Ayers to C. K. Williams & Co., both of Easton, 
Pa, 

apatattare graphitized carbon black in form of spherical gs 2 
No. 2,134,9 Harold H. Offutt, Winchester, Mass., to Godfrey L. 
Cahot, ag eaten Mass. 


Resins, Plastics, etc. 


Synthetic resin of low acid number and soluble in organic solvents; 
product obtained by reacting formaldehyde with an organic solvent-insol- 
uble polyhydric alcohol-polycarboxylic acid resin. No. 2,132,442. Henry 
S. Rothrock to du Pont, both of Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture a resinous liquid for admixture with fillers and dry 
pulverized synthetic resins to produce a wet mixture which is self- 
convertible to a dry mix capable of being cold molded. No. 2,133,464. 
Emil E. Novotny to Durite Plastics, Inc., both of Phila., Pa. 

Urea-formaldehyde molding composition containing a latent curing 
catalyst. No. 2,133,689. Carleton Ellis, Montclair, N. J., to Plaskon 
Co., Inc., New York’ City. 

Manfifacture modified resin from glycerol phenyl ether phthalate resin 
and linseed oil. No. 2,133,702. Kenneth Harry Hoover, Terre Haute. 
Ind., to Ass’n of American Soap & Glycerine Producers, New York City. 

Resinous compositions; forming a homogeneous reaction product con- 
sisting of shellac, polyhydric alcohol and a fatty substance, —7 uniting 
such reaction product with a polybasic carboxylic acid. No. 2,133,870. 
oak oad W. Nordlinger and Maynard C. Agens, Schenectady, N. Y., to 

eneral Electric Co., corp. of New York. 

Pigmented synthetic resin composition. No. 2,134,741. Clarence F. 
Silleck, Brooklyn, N. Y., to C. J. Osborn Co., New York City. 

Production a resin- -sulfonate of coumarone ‘type ~2sin and a sulfonate 
content within a tolerance of the latter rendering the resinous material 
suitable for use in a binder composition for mastic tile in association 
with a plasticizer. No. 2,135,429. Frank W. Corkery, Crafton, Pa. 


Rubber 


Production rubber thread; using latex. 
Shepherd, London, England. 

Formation a removable rubber film on a deposition surface; applying 
to surface a halogenating agent, and depositing rubber on thus treated 
surface while retaining some of the material on deposition surface. No 


No. 2,131,982. Thomas Lewis 


2,132,501. Parke H. Watkins, Sandusky, Ohio, to United States Rubber 
Products, New York City. 

Method forming a removable rubber film on a deposition surface. 
No. 2,132,502. Parke H. Watkins, Sandusky, Ohio, to United States 
Rubber Products, New York City. 

Method plasticizing rubber. No. 2,132,505. Ira Williams, Woods- 
town, and Carroll Cummings Smith, Carneys Point, N. J., to du Pont, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Production oxidation products of rubber; wherein different rubber 


derivatives are segregated by extraction from the worked mixture with 
different solvents such as white spirit, acetone, and alcohol. No. 2,132,- 


809. Henry Potter Stevens and Frederick James William Popham, Lon- 
don Bridge, England, to British Rubber Producers’ Research Ass’n, 
London, England. 


Improved process yulcanizing rubber and rubber compounds; adding 
to mass to be vulcanized methyl-cyclo-hexyl ester of the mixture of the 
acids obtained from coconut oil. No. 2,133,116. Walther Schrauth, 
Berlin-Dahlem, Germany, to Deutsche Hydrierwerke Aktiengesellschaft, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg, Germany. 

Method retarding deterioration of rubber; treating same with a mono- 
(monovalent aliphatic hydrocarbon) ether of a compound of the homolog- 
ous series, of which hydroquinone is the first member. No. 2,133,297. 
Paul C. Jones, Akron, O., to B Goodrich Co., New York City. 

Rubber composition including rubber and an aliphatic chemical com- 


pound. No. 2,133,690. Albert K. Epstein and Benj. R. Harris, both of 
Chicago, Ill., Epstein assignor to Harris. 
Method coagulating rubber upon asbestos fibres. No. 2,133,693. Har- 


old W._Greider, Wyoming, and Marion 

Philip Carey Mfg. Co., corp. of Ohio. 
Method treating rubber; incorporating therein an age-resister having 

formula R,-O-R-NHo, in which R is alkylene and R: is aryl. No. 2,133,- 


F. Smith, Cincinnati, O., to 


779. Albert M. Clifford, Stow, O., to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
Treatment rubber; vulcanizing it in presence of an accelerator which 
is a reaction product of a mixture of an anhydrous mercaptobenzo- 
thiazole and another compound. No. 2,133,782. 
to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
Preservation rubber, 


Joy G. Lichty, Stow, O., 


by treating same with product obtained by first 


reacting an aryl amine with a ketone, heating reaction product in an 
acid medium, then treating with a molecular equivalent of ketone. No. 
2,153, 791. Winfield Scott, Akron, O., to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, 

e 

Method accelerating rubber vulcanization; vulcanizing in presence of a 
basic nitrogen-containing accelerator and a ‘preformed reaction product of 
a mercaptobenzothiazole, formaldehyde, and a phenol. No. 2,134,957. 
Lorin B. Sebrell, Silver Lake, O., to Wingfoot Corp., Wilmington, Del. 


Textiles 


Temporarily protecting articles having a portion of the exposed surface 
area formed of textile material, during handling, shipping, storage, etc., 
first sealing fibres of textile material with a coating in which latex is 
used. No. 2,132,230. Lloyd G. Copeman, to Copeman Labs. Co., both of 
Flint, Michigan. 

Process rendering wool unshrinkable; subjecting material containing its 
normal water content under usual atmospheric conditions to treatment 
involving mixture of a tertiary stable hypochlorite and a primary or 
secondary alcohol containing 1 to 5 carbon atoms. No. 2,132,342. Ernest 
Lee Taekion; Washington, D. C. 

Method rendering wool unshrinkable; chlorinsting the wool with a ter- 
— alkyl wees No. 2,132,345. Joseph S. Reichert, Metuchen, 

., and Ralph W. Peakes, Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 

Process improving softness and smoothness of textiles, by application 
of an agent consisting of a higher aliphatic alcohol having from 16 to 
22 carbon atoms. No. 2,132,348. Heinrich Bertsch, Chemnitz, Ger- 
many, to American Hyalsol Corp., Wilmington, Del. 

Process dyeing cellulose ester and ether materials; applying to same a 
bath containing a triazine compound, which upon acidification yields a 
diazo salt that is capable of coupling with an azo dye coupling com- 
ponent. No. 2,132,456. Harold Blackshaw and Maurice Arthur Thor- 
old Rogers, Blackley, England, to Imperial Chemical Industries, corp. 
of Great Britain. 

Production crepe fabrics containing crepe yarns of cellulose acetate or 
other organic derivative of cellulose; subjecting fabric to a dry cleaning 
operation without effecting a swelling of yarns, then subjecting to a 
creping operation. No. 2,132,463. Donald Finlayson and Ronald Bezant, 
Te near Derby, England, to Celanese Corp. of America, corp. 
0 el. 

Manufacture artificial silk; composition, comprising a cellulosic solution, 
a titanium delustrant, and a compound of a metal of the chromium group. 
No. 2,132,491. Harry Donald Mudford, Blackley, Manchester, England, 
to Imperial Chemical Industries, corp. of Great Britain. 

A water-resistant and increased dimensionally stable fabric; fabric ma- 
terial impregnated with a water-resistant adhesive composition containing 
coaction product of an amylaceous material and chromic acetate. No. 
2,132,527. George V. Caesar, to Stein, Hall & Co., both of New 
York City. 

Textile sizing composition comprising a water-soluble derivative of 
polyvinyl alcohol, derivative containing hydroxyl groups. No. 2,133,125. 
Arthur Voss and Ewald Dickhauser, Frankfort-on-Main-Hochst, Werner 
Starck, Hofheim in Taunus, and Kurt Jochum, Frankfort-on-Main, 
Germany, to General Aniline Works, New York City. 

In combination, fine attenuated glass fibres and organic fibres inter- 
twisted with glass fibres to form a textile yarn, yarn being d ed to 
produce color effect. No. 2,133,237. Games ‘Slayter, Newark, Ohio, to 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., corp. of Ohio. 

Textile yarn composed of at least 49 glass fibres. No. 2,133,238. 
Games Slayter and nm H. Thomas, Newark, QOhio,, to Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., corp. of Ohio. 

Method improving leveling action - acid dyes on animal fibres; dyeing 

same in an acid bath KS an alkyl phenol sulfonate having a single 
higher alkyl radical. No. 2,133,288. Lawrence H. Flett, Hamburg, N. 
Y., to National Aniline and Chemical Co., New York City. 

Manufacture artificial threads; using cellulose derivative coating com- 
position in process. No. 2,133, 322. Martin Eli Cupery to du Pont, both 
of Wilmington, Del. 

Manufacture textile threads; twisting thread to a degree lower than a 
creping twist and applying a hot aqueous fluid to thread; process impart- 
ing creping power thereto. No. 2,133,435. Wm. Alexander Dickie, and 
Robt. Wighton Moncrieff, Spondon, near Derby, England, to Celanese 
Corp. of America, corp. of Del. 

Treatment fabrics, films, foils, etc., containing organic derivatives of 
cellulose. No. 2,133,470. Henry Chas. Olpin and Geo. Holland Ellis, 

Spondon, near Derby, England, to Celanese Corp. of America, corp. 
0 


Process for improving treatment of schappe bands of artificial silk 
in washing, sulfur-removing, bleaching, reviving and dyeing baths, etc. 


No. 2,133,535. Giovanni Campolunghi to Societa Anonima Minerva, 
both of Rome, Italy. 

Production artificial threads. Nos. 2,133,714-5. Harold Henry 
Parker, Kenmore, N. Y., to du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 


Treatment textile yarn; taking hollow package of yarn and placing 
it in communication with an aqueous solution of soda and sulfonated oil, 
in final step passing a sizing solution through treated package of yarn, 
under pressure, and detwisting resulting yarn. No. 2,135,088. Aubrey 
E. Meyer, Paris, France, to Para Fabrics Corp., New York City. 
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